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A tueMe of abiding interest, ever kindling the strongest sympa- 
thies and awakening the most ardent controversies, is that of our 
great Civil War. Of all wars it is that, perhaps, which comes 
most home to us, and the memory of which is still calculated most 
keenly to excite our passions. Yet, whilst proclaiming this, we 
are far from maintaining or avowing that that terrible domestic 
conflict has wrought any very lasting effects among us, or that 
we are justified in attributing the freedom of our constitution, or 
the stability of its wisest institutions, to that ill-starred Rebellion 
which swept like the blast of the Sahara over the fertile glades of 
England, blighting the promise of a genial summertide, and at last 
passed from the face of earth, leaving, however, the old sound 
genial soil behind it, where the old world of order and beauty in 
due time bloomed again and ripened toward the harvest. We are 
intimately persuaded that the only real effect of the Great Rebel- 
lion was to retard the genuine development of our constitution in 
Crown, Lords, and Commons, as at present possessed by us, for 
the better part of a century, and at the same time to set the 
example of stubborn and lawless disobedience to ‘‘ the powers 
that be,” to be followed in other lands and other times by still 
more deluded and suicidal nations, impelled on their course by 
more unprincipled demagogues—men, without that fire of puri- 
tanic zeal, however misdirected, which serves in some degree to 
modify our condemnation of the worst of Roundhead excesses. 
Seriously, we believe, that our constitution, as at present possessed 
by us, was gradually, yet surely, developing throughout the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James the First ; so that the royal martyr, on 
coming to his throne, was prepared, and even anxious, to recog- 
nise that element of power which was already embodied in his 
Commons, though he was also resolved not to allow that one 
branch of the legislature to overrule and absorb both the others, 
and thus concentrate power in one despotic middle-class majority. 

We need not here record the pertinacity in unreasonable dis- 
loyalty, (we cannot employ a milder term,) which characterized 
the first parliaments of Charles’s reign,—at least, the houses of 
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Commons in each Parliament. Almost all historians of credit 
are agreed upon this head, We may safely leave Mr. Macaulay’s 
opinions on one side in discussing this question ; for so bitter 
is his animosity to the royal martyr, that he almost appears 
to lose his reason when approaching the subject, and actually 
condescends to furbish up anew every absurd calumny ever forged 
by puritanic rancour, for the delectation of his liberal and en- 
lightened readers of the nineteenth century. We repeat, that by 
the concurrent testimonies of all dispassionate historians, not only 
Hume and Disraeli, but even Guizot and Hallam,—why should 
we not add Miss Strickland ?—the first houses of Commons in 
Charles’s reign have been convicted of most unreasonable, and we 
may add, up to that period totally unprecedented, disaffection to 
their youthful sovereign. They refused to vote money for wars to 
which they themselves had urged the last monarch; they made 
the most violent attacks on the first ministers of state, and finally 
showed a strong disposition to revolutionize the Church, if possible, 
and remodel its faith and ceremonies after the fashion of Calvi- 
nistic Geneva. 

No doubt, many readers may here feel inclined to exclaim with 
some degree of surprise, But why was the Church thus power- 
less in her country’s halls of legislation? Did this puritanie spirit 
of disaffection prevail so generally that the monarch was compelled 
to exert this severe repressive influence in order to keep the spirit of 
demoeracy in Church and State within due bounds © The correct 
answer to this question may appear self-contradictory: the 
Puritan party, though not inconsiderable in numbers, still con- 
stituted but a small minority, when contrasted with the whole 
body of the English nation ; and yet, in the country’s legislature, 
its influence was all but supreme. flow did this arise? Truly, 
from the very same cause for which we have reason to apprehend 
the possible spoliation of the Chureh, and ruin of the State, even 
in this our day. Then, as now, certain active, turbulent, auda- 
clous spirits were prominent in the ranks of disloyalty and dis- 
affection,—men corresponding but too faithfully to our present 
Brights and Cobdens; then, as now, the standard-bearers of 
Chureh and State were deficient in genius, energy, and moral 
courage—were wanting to themselves and their cause. In the 
days of Charles the First, he, the king, stood for a long time alone, 
or worse than alone ; even Strafford, when he became his friend, 
was probably more calculated to injure than advance his cause, 
every thing he advised or performed being in the highest degree 
stern, unconciliatory, and unpopular. Laud also, though an admi- 
rable Churchman after his fashion, was the very worst of sup- 
porters, being endowed with such an overbearing manner and 
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with so petulant a temper as constantly to irritate his best wishers, 
and thus effect, despite his good intentions, a very “ world of 
harm.” Buckingham, also, was an unfortunate legacy bequeathed 
to the young monarch by his dying father, and of course not to be 
cast off, like an old cloke, at any moment ; though it must be con- 
fessed that our more recent historians are inclined to bear much 
too heavily upon this elegant statesman, whose character has been 
laced by Clarendon (who knew him well) in a far more fayour- 
able light. Still what were these supporters, backed by the irri- 
table and superstitious queen, to the array of talent and audacity 
brought into the parliamentary field against the unfortunate 
monarch? Who can wonder that, without a single sufficient 
exponent of the royal policy in either house, and especially a 
the Commons, those few active and designing men who pertaine 
to the Puritan phalanx were enabled to win the ears of the majo- 
rity, and obstruct the business of the State? The king was 
positively driven to dissolve his parliaments from the lack of 
constitutional representatives within their halls: not that his 
cause was monstrous or unjust, as almost all men must now admit, 
but because talent and resolution were only to be found amongst 
the foes of royalty and order. Can we wonder that, under such 
circumstances, King Charles should have recourse to almost for- 
gotten precedents to raise the funds indispensable to the safety of 
the State, rather than lay himself at the feet of a Puritan faction, 
which soon found occasion to prove that nothing less would satisfy 
it than the spoliation and temporal destruction of the Church? It 
is well to say, that the king should have submitted to the course 
of events, and allowed Puritanism to triumph, if the Commons so 
willed, or rather if the audacity of a few demagogues, and the 
pusillanimity or supineness of the Church’s supporters, led (as 
they must naturally have done) to such a catastrophe. It was not 
proved at that time—and, we may be permitted to add, it is not 
proved now—that the royalty of England was nothing but a 
shadow. It may be urged, indeed, that the king might have re- 
served the exercise of his royal prerogative to the very last moment 
when these revolutionary measures had received the assent of both 
houses, and have then placed his veto upon their execution; but 
he was well aware that, when puritanism had attained this parlia- 
mentary triumph, the temporal doom of the Church would pro- 
bably be sealed, whatever might be the royal resolution. We can- 
not therefore wonder at, we cannot find it in our hearts to blame, 
the monarch, who preferred the having recourse to such a sad 
expedient as the ship-money, rather than expose his beloved 
Church to the inveterate fury of her foes. 
In the Long Parliament, how wanting were the Church's 
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sons to their Monarch and to England! For a long time 
we find Hyde and Falkland co-operating with the fiercest 
Puritans against their spiritual mother, leading the attack even 
against all the heads of that Church which had endeavoured to 
repress the rebellious spirit then abroad. And yet what were 
the real grievances alleged against Laud and his colleagues ¢ 
The most weighty charge of oppression that has come down to 
us, and one which liberal historians are never tired of repeating 
under every possible form, is founded on the just, and, we may 
even add, moderate, though somewhat barbarous, punishment of 
those foul-mouthed varlets, Prynne and Bastwick, whose cars 
were clipped, according to a custom perhaps “ better honoured in 
the breach than the observance ;” though, had the hars been 
bastinadoed through every market-town in Great Britain for their 
insolent calumnies, they would only have received their due. 
Prynne subsequently confessed as much in terms of self-abhor- 
rence: and yet these men are “ the innocent victims of tyranny 
and martyrs of the Gospel,” enshrined by some of our contem- 
poraries in their British Gallery of Worthies, among the Hamp- 
dens and Cromwells, who are, truly, worthy of such companion- 
ship !—Hlowever this might be, those, who were subsequently 
loyalty’s leaders joined in the first lawless outery against Church 
and State, and abetted the audacity of a Pym and the cunning 
ofa Hampden. Finally, it is true, that these men, Hyde and 
Falkland, in some degree redeemed the past by maintaining the 
cause of order, though then only faintly and partially. Falkland, 
be it remembered, (a man who has been immensely overrated by 
all parties,) voted even for the expulsion of the bishops from the 
Upper House,—a measure eventually carried through Cavalier 
cowardice alone. 

There is one circumstance, too, which seems to be generally 
forgotten, and which is, nevertheless, proved by the pages of 
Clarendon, though it tells much against himself, which we must not 
leave unnoticed. When the king was at last indueed to make 
those who had trampled upon his counsellors, and east his beloved 
friend Laud into the Tower, his new ministers of state,—when he 
had received the firmest assurances from both Hyde and Falk- 
land that they would in future endeavour firmly to maintain the 
cause of order and true freedom,—he on his part replied to their 
assurances by an obviously as conditional assurance, that he 
would in future undertake no great measure without consulting 
them. About a week or ten days after this, the bishops, being 
fiercely beset by Puritan mobs on their passage to the House of 
Lords, pray for a guard of honour, and, this being refused them, 
declare that it is in that case impossible for them to attend to 
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their parliamentary duties, and so protest against the House's 
proceeding without them. For this offence they were actually 
arraigned for high treason—and, will it be credited ?—in that very 
house, in which sat Hyde and Falkland, those true friends of the 
King and the Church, those wise and faithful counsellors, the only 
voice raised against the committal of the bishops to the Tower, 
was that of one unknown member (perhaps the brave Sir Ralph 
Hopton), who, says Clarendon, had the courage to affirm, ‘‘ he did 
not believe them guilty of high treason, but that they were stark 
mad, and he therefore desired they might be sent to Bedlam.” 
After this, is it not really astounding that historians should affect 
wonder at the king’s having ceased to place confidence in men 
who had been guilty, as Hyde and Falkland had been on this 
oceasion, of such utterly despicable moral cowardice? Can we 
wonder that he should have resolved, not through the influence of 
Digby, but urged by his own royal and indignant soul, to interpose 
in defence of the insulted and degraded Church and State, and 
arrest the chief offenders? We really cannot find words to 
express our astonishment at the obstinacy with which writer after 
writer, treating of this period, zd close his eyes to the facts of 
the case, and assume that the king was either guilty of an un- 
justifiable breach of trust towards such friends of the Church as 
flyde and Falkland, or of absurd apprehensions of the revolu- 
tionary progress of events, in this his royal and constitutional 
attempt to bring the five members to trial before a jury of their 
fellow-countrymen. There cannot be a doubt that no men ever 
before or since have urged such insolent and revolutionary 
language within our halls of legislature as these men had been 
guilty of on principle and for a long season. Yet Clarendon even 
has the audacity to suggest, that the cause of order was rapidly 
progressing at this very moment in the House of Commons, 
where he and Falkland did not dare to open their lips in behalf 
of the thus seandalously oppressed heads of their Church, oppressed, 
nay, condemned to an imprisonment which lasted for years for a 
temperate and extremely natural protestation. The truth is, that 
the eyes of Churchmen have been hoodwinked on this subject by 
the account Clarendon has given of the business, who, of course, 
did his utmost to make out a case for himself and excuse his 
inexcusable pusillanimity, and who consequently abuses the bishops 
for their “ excessive folly and daring,” and almost ventures to 
approve of their immurement for their ‘* crime.” 

We will not here trace further the progress of events. What 
we have said may have sufficed to show, that throughout the whole 
parliamentary struggle King Charles stood virtually alone, the 
friends of order and the Church in either house being for a long 
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time cowardly or lukewarm, and never opposing a fitting front to 
the encroachments of their Puritanic adversaries. From the 
breaking out of the war to the termination of the royal career, 
slander itself has devised but few charges against King Charles’s 
memory, though here too some cases of imaginary faithlessness 
have been discovered by the industry of certain modern historians. 
However, during this latter eventful period the deportment of 
our royal martyr will generally speak for itself. It is on the 
earlier portion of his career that his foes bend their arrows most 
spitefully ; and it is with regard to this that his friends too often 
desert his cause, yielding with a moral cowardice, akin to that of 
Hyde of old, to the noisy and factious eries of his malignant 
adversaries. On this account, too, we have not been able to deny 
ourselves the satisfaction of tracing this very hasty summary of 
those earlier years, and correcting certain vulgar errors, which 
seem to spring forth anew, ‘ill weeds that grow apace,” however 
carefully the aan inquirer may fancy he has rooted them from 
the soil. 

Mr. Eliot Warburton, the author of ** The Crescent and the 
Cross,” in the highly praiseworthy work before us, has rendered 
himself obnoxious to certain of our sweeping charges anent faint- 
heartedness in the supporters of the cause of royalty. He professes 
to abjure all partisanship; yet one side or other a writer must 
needs take in the treatment of such a theme, and it is very ob- 
vious that Mr. Warburton’s dear?, at least, is with the Cavaliers, 
from the beginning to the end. Nevertheless, whilst lauding and 
loving the martyr monarch, he joins, though apparently un- 
willingly, in some of the ancient calumnies against him; twits 
him with insineerity, though with marvellous little foundation for 
the charge; suspects him of designs upon the liberties of Eng- 
land, certainly without being borne out in his suspicions by the 
real facts of the case ; and finally, from time to time, assumes a 
tone of superior pity, which ill befits any Churchman who treats 
of the fortunes of the Royal Martyr. Mr. Warburton—we are 
sorry to bring such an accusation, but the truth must be told— 
is inclined to yield far too much authority to the current of 
opinions of the present hour. Thus, for instance, not contented 
with blackening the memory of the greatest, take her for all in 
all, of English sovereigns, Queen Elizabeth, he follows Miss 
Strickland in drawing the most unjustifiable and cruel conclusions 
from that touching picture of her dying hour, which has been left 
us by her godson Harrington, who loved and honoured her so 
sincerely, and who little imagined that he was sharpening a barb 
for tho quiver of calumny, when he recorded in simple words, 
which might well draw tears from gentle eyes, how his royal mis- 
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tress humbly sought for the intercession of the Church’s repre- 
sentative’, that beloved and aged man, who knelt beside her couch, 
and who offered up his prayers for her departing spirit to the 
reat Lord and Saviour of queen and beggar; how she herself 
lay patiently, her hands clasped, her eyes upraised to Heaven, 
until her soul departed from its earthly tabernacle. It is extra- 
ordinary, that a record of this nature, written in sincere affection, 
should have been converted to such a purpose; but such is the 
ery of the hour, and, alas! Mr. Warburton has not failed to 
swell it. Thus, too, he falls in with the usual commonplace 
eulogiums of Hampden and Falkland ; though Clarendon in his 
own days, and Southey since then, in the pages of the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
have so thoroughly demonstrated the duplierty and ambition of the 
former traitor, and the vacillating temper and very inferior 
mental faculties of the latter must be apparent to the dispas- 
sionate inquirer, who will take the trouble to think for him- 
self upon the subject. By the bye, we may be permitted to 
observe, that the portrait of Falkland, which Mr. Warburton 
has given us in his present work, should convince the admirers 
of that weak though well-meaning man, that he was not ‘ the 
angel” they conceive him. ‘To us, at least, there appears a degree 
of vulgarity in his countenance, which is inconsistent with mental 
greatness, and only partially redeemed by the equally incon- 
testable presence of good temper and physical courage. How- 
ever, opinions may differ as to physiognomy, and we therefore 
will not waste more words upon this subject. 

As yet we have said nothing of Mr. Warburton’s more imme- 
diate hero, Prince Rupert, having been naturally drawn aside in 
the first instance by the memory of that royal and saintly coun- 
tenance, of which Mr. Warburton himself speaks so feelingly, as 
awakening his first heart’s love even in his childish years, Let 
us now turn to the work before us, and pursue its progress cur- 
sorily, but with some attention, culling a few brilliant extracts to 
enliven our grayer pages. The preface is modest and gentlemanly. 
In it Mr. Warburton says with truth of his princely hero, 
that ‘‘no person, perhaps, except his royal master, was ever more 
exposed to calumny, or less defended.” Why did not Mr. War- 
burton keep this fact more strictly in view in the course of his 
subsequent biography? The account given of his authorities is 
extremely satisfactory, and attention is very naturally called to 
the important ‘ Benett Collection,” the main source of what- 
ever “new lights” Mr. Warburton has afforded us. The intro- 
ductory chapter ensuing is well and clearly written, but through- 
out with too apparent a tendency to please all parties, and to 
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avoid the imputation of “cavaliership.” Mr. Warburton’s first 
sentence is characteristic. ‘* The cause of the Cavaliers,” he says, 
“was onee the cause of half the men of England.” (We 
should rather say of five-sixths of them.) ‘‘ Fortunately for us, 
that cause was unsuccessful, yet not altogether lost: shorn by 
the parliament's keen sword of the despotic and false principle 
that disgraced it, its nobler and better elements survived, im- 
parting firmer strength and a loftier tone to our constitution.” 
Now here we must distinctly deny that any absolute principle, 
beyond the maintenance of order according to the established forms 
of Church and State, was held either by King Charles or his sup- 
porters generally. Mr. Warburton probably alludes to the 
unrestricted exercise of the royal prerogative ; and this ts, un- 
doubtedly, too important a question to enter upon here paren- 
thetically,—yet so much we may say: the king did not resolve 
on haying recourse to arms until a mutinous minority of the 
Commons, which had illegally declared their house incapable of 
dissolution, had usurped all power, and called on the sovereign to 
resign even the semblance of authority into their ‘ loyal hands.” 
Is Mr. Warburton of opinion that the crown ought not to be one 
of the three branches of the legislature? If not, then let him 
read King Charles’s own proclamations and declarations, un- 
doubtedly penned by his own royal hands on the breaking out of 
the civil war, wherein he will find the nature of the British Con- 
stitution as well, if not better, expounded than it ever has 
been before or since. ‘ Is,” asked the indignant monarch, 
“the dignity, privilege, and freedom of Parliament (Parliament, 
whose wisdom and gravity have prepared so many wholesome 
laws, and whose freedom distinguishes the condition of our 
subjects from those of any monarchy in Europe) precious unto our 
pres! Where was that freedom, and that privilege, when the 
louse of Commons presumed to make laws without the House 
of Peers, as they did in their vote upon the protestation ?” &c. &e. 
And again: “It is evident that no man can be moved with it 
(the Puritans’ accusation), who doth not believe a dozen or twenty 
factious, seditious persons to be the High Court of Parliament, 
which consists of King, lords, and commons. And for the pri- 
vileges of it (Parliament), whoever doth not believe, that to raise 
anarmy to murder or depose the King, to alter the whole frame of 
government and established laws of the lands, by extemporary 
extravagant votes of and resolutions of either or both houses, to 
foree and compel the members to submit to the faction and 
treason of a few, and to take away the liberty and freedom of 
consultation from them,—Je the privileges of Parliament,—he 
must confess that the army now raised by us is no less for the 
Vindication and preservation of Parliaments than for our-own 
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necessary defence. We have often said, and we still say, that 
we believe many inconveniences have grown upon this kingdom 
by the too long intermission of parliaments ; that parliaments are 
the only necessary sovereign remedies of the growing mischiefs 
which time and accidents have and will always beget in this 
kingdom; that without parliaments the happiness cannot be 
lasting to king or people. We have prepared for the frequent 
assembling of parliaments, and will be always as careful of their 
just privileges, as of our life, honour, or interest.” And here we 
may take occasion to remark, how much two works are wanted 
to do full justice to the memory of the royal martyr: the one, 
a popular modern reprint of that magnificent old folio volume, 
entitled—* BASIAIKA, or, The Works of King Charles the 
Martyr, with a collection of Declarations, Treaties, and other 
Papers concerning the Differences betwixt his said Majesty and 
his two Houses of Parliament. London: Printed by James 
Flesher for R. Keyston, Bookseller to his most Sacred Majesty, 
1672,”—which contains an interesting biography of the royal 
saint ; the beautiful Eicon Basilike ; the extremely valuable con- 
troversies betwixt King Charles and the chief Puritan preachers 
on Church government, in which his majesty displayed intellec- 
tual powers of the very highest order; a collection of prayers 
composed by this royal sufferer in affliction ; his ean Ss mes- 
sages; his masterly declarations, which contain much of the 
most animated and noble writing we are acquainted with ; his 
letters, on which such false and scurrilous charges have been 
founded, and which reflect his royal innocence as in a spotless 
mirror, his speeches, &¢e., &c. Secondly, we desiderate a work 
corresponding in some sense with Carlyle’s recent Life of Crom- 
well, in which that usurper has been made to write in part his 
own biography ; the vivid and picturesque “filling up,” supplying 
scenery and colouring, being added by his idolatrous admirer. 
Some such ‘labour of love,” we say, should be undertaken for 
King Charles; but it must not be weakly or pusillanimously 
executed. Rather give us a wild enthusiast, or even would-be 
enthusiast, such as Carlyle himself, (for we cannot quite believe in 
the contortions of that gentleman’s zeal,) than a cold, cautious, 
cowardly scribe, a ‘‘ candid friend,” ready to make every possible 
admission against the man whose life he has undertaken to 
illustrate, and yielding to every blast of vulgar and popular 
delusion. 

But, to return from this digression to our author and his im- 
mediate theme, he takes a far more favourable view of the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs than we are inclined to do, considering the 
cause of loyalty to be now permanently the cause of all, peo- 
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le and peer, and feeling little apprehension of democratic tur- 
Lane. We are heartily willing to join with him in commend- 
ing all those, whether landlords or manufacturers, who serve 
their country, by making their tenantry or their labourers their 
true friends; but, alas! though the surge of popular disaffection 
may have seemed for a moment to recede, we fear that it is only 
gathering fresh strength to sweep once more in fury against our 
ancient bulwarks! May those bulwarks never fall! But, if 
they are not to fall, they must be manned by bold and resolute 
defenders. 

Mr. Warburton’s narrative of Prince Rupert’s youth displays 
no little talent for the effective grouping of historical events. 
The coronation of his father Frederic at Prague is graphically 
portrayed, The early fortunes of Rupert, displaying from the 
first that spirit of bold and happy daring which more than rivalled 
the valour of medieval chivalry, are pleasantly and naturally 
“dashed off.” His temporary confinement at Lintz, and espe- 
cially his “ love-passages” with Madlle de Kuffstein are delineated 
in a vein of happy and unforced Fee octry.” Finally, we 
accompany Rupert to England, and at this period he is thus 
aptly painted by his faithful biographer :— 


“Prince Rupert was now nearly twenty-three. His portrait pre- 
sents to us the ideal of a gallant Cavalier. His figure, tall, vigorous, and 
symmetrical, would have been somewhat stately but for its graceful 
bearing and noble ease. A vehement yet firm character predominates 
in the countenance, combined with a certain gentleness, apparent only 
in the thoughtful but not pensive eyes. Large, dark, and well-formed 
eyebrows overarch a high-bred Norman nose; the upper lip is finely 
cut, but somewhat supercilious in expression; the lower part of the 
mouth and chin have a very different meaning, and impart a tone of 
iron resolution to the whole countenance. Long-flowing hair (through 
which, doubtless, curled the romantic ‘ love-lock ”) flowed over the 
wide embroidered collar, or the scarlet cloak: he wore neither beard 
nor moustaches, then almost universal; and his cheek, though bronzed 
by exposure, was marked by a womanly dimple. On the whole, our 
Cavalier must have presented an appearance as attractive in a lady’s 
eye, and as unlovely in a Puritan’s, as Vandyke ever immortalised. 
Such was the aspect of the young Palatine, who won for himself a name 


so renowned in the tradition of our civil wars, yet so uncertain in their 
history.” 


We shall proceed, though the passage be rather long, to extract 
the next two or three pages of the narrative, so characteristic are 


they of Mr. Warburton’s ease and grace of narration, as also of 
his impartiality. 
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‘He (the prince) is now riding side by side with his royal kins- 
man to Nottingham, on the way to the opening scene of the great tragedy. 
By the aid of old writings, and still more by the aid of old prints and 
pictures, we may bring the group of warlike travellers before our eyes, 
and behold the scenes they saw. A strong wind was sweeping over the 
wide valley of the Trent, then uninclosed by fences, and only marked 
at wide intervals by some low strong farm-houses, with innumerable 
gables. In the distance, boldly relieved against the stormy sky, rose 
the stern old castle of Nottingham ; a flag-staff, as yet innocent of the 
fatal standard, was visible on its highest tower. Long peace and 
security had invested the country round with a very different aspect 
from that which Rupert had lately seen in Germany. A prosperous 
peasantry were gathering in a plentiful harvest. There were no 
symptoms any where of the approaching war, until the royal caval- 
cade passed by.—The greater part of the prince’s cavalry was there, 
endeavouring to make an imposing appearance; but they were scantily 
furnished with the basnet (or steel cap), and the back and breastplate 
over leather doublet, that then formed the essential harness of a 
trooper; for arms, they had nothing but their swords. The equipment 
of their king and their young general was almost as simple: the 
plumed hat of the time was only laid aside on the day of battle, and 
not always then by the reckless Rupert; a short cloak (the prince’s 
was of scarlet cloth), and large cavalry boots, almost enveloped the 
remainder of the person ; a slender train of heralds and poursuivants, 
and some gentlemen-at-arms, complete the cavalcade. Such was the 
royal progress to the head-quarters of the Cavaliers. 

“Never had the king’s destiny appeared so dark. On the pre- 
ceding day Coventry had closed her gates against him, and fired 
upon his flag; Leicester was only held to his cause by Wilmot’s 
cavalry ; his appeal to his people had been hitherto made in vain. 
Some few of the chief Cavaliers, indeed, had obeyed his summons; but 
the peasants, the yeomen, and even the soldiers of fortune still stood 
aloof, or looked wistfully towards the parliament. Nottingham as yet 
afforded a rallying point for his few adherents, and a shelter to his 
council ; but the very country he was passing through was hostile, and 
the high sheriff Digby could scarcely assemble sufficient ‘ trainbands ’ 
to furnish the appearance of a royal guard. Yet the day was come, 
the eventful day appointed for the Raising of the Standard, and Charles 
did not hesitate in his purpose. His character henceforth displayed 
far more firmness than hitherto: his better nature, although reserved, 
was dauntless, enduring, and even sanguine. He believed himself to 
be an injured and outraged king, and that he was about to appeal most 
righteously to the God of Battles. 

“Meanwhile the little town of Nottingham was filled with thousands 
of curious spectators from the country round about. The day passed 
on without tidings of the king, or any tokens of the approaching cere- 
mony, only that from time to time some Cavaliers arrived, their 
armour and gay caparison dimmed and disfigured by the storm. ‘The 
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foremost of these devoted men had already bidden a long farewell to 
the homes, now desolate, yet glorying in their departure. 

“ At length the royal banner was seen advancing across the plain. 
As the king drew near, a profound melancholy was observed upon his 
countenance; Hyde and his brother counsellors of peace watched it 
anxiously, but were soon disabused of the hope that such sadness be- 
tokened any altered purpose. The council immediately assembled in 
the dilapidated hall of the old castle, and the king’s determination was 
declared by his own lips, in such terms as precluded all remonstrance, 
The standard was to be raised forthwith—that irrevocable challenge to 
a powerful people (?) in their wrath! and the challenger was a power- 
less king, without troops, revenue, or apparent resources. His only 
hope lay in the national loyalty he had once so severely tried, and in 
the chivalry of the few faithful Cavaliers who then surrounded him. 

‘‘ All matter of debate was now postponed, and the king proceeded 
to the momentous ceremony of the day. At once the fatal standard 
was unfurled from a high eminence within the park, its broad folds 
waving over the warlike group below. The king stood upon a grassy 
knoll: a herald by his side then read the proclamation with a voice 
almost inaudible in the storm; but that officer had scarcely begun, 
when the king, with characteristic indecision, took the paper from his 
hand, and made such alterations that the herald blundered inauspi- 
ciously through the remainder of his task. The few spectators shouted 
‘God save the King!’ and night coming on put an end to the dismal 
ceremony. 

‘The next morning no standard was to be seen. It had been 
blown down during the night. The king ordered it to be removed to 
a commanding station in the park, observing, that ‘ before it looked as if 
imprisoned!’ But a fatality seemed still to attend upon that standard. 
The ground was so hard that the heralds were obliged to use their 
daggers in order to plant it in the unwilling soil, and even then four 
men were compelled to support it through the ceremony. Again the 
proclamation was read, and for four successive days the broad standard 
of England streamed out upon an unceasing storm, with the blood-red 
battle-flag above. 

“The signal caught the eye of many a group of gallant men, who 
were then advancing across the valley to join that standard and to live 
or die beneath its shadow. Few they were, but they represented tens 
of thousands who lingered in blessed peace among their homes as long 
as peace was possible, yet started forth in battle-armour as soon as the 
summons of the trumpet reached them. Their hearts might not be all 
at ease as to the clear justice of their cause, but it seemed, doubtless, 
the less evil alternative : old and honourable prejudices, ancient associ- 
ations, chivalrous honour, reckless and desperate loyalty drew them to 


their king. How mournful that such devotion should have been so 
tried—and so rewarded!” 


What the meaning of this last phrase may be, we do not very 
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well know, but suppose it may convey an allusion to the return of 
Charles the Second, that unworthy son of the martyr-monarch. 
But, despite the slight tendency to what we should designate 
“trimming” discernible in this narrative, it must be confessed 
that its style is easy and agreeable, and its colouring very 
icturesque. Would that Mr. Warburton had always sketched 
his scenes of action as distinctly! Sometimes he appears too 
hurried, and by haste forfeits effect. An admirable letter follows 
from ‘the heroic Sir Beville Grenville,” as our author most fitly 
designates him, the tone of which shows none of those faint-hearted 
scruples alluded to by Mr. Warburton, which were, we believe, 
unknown, save to men like Hyde and Falkland, who had been 
partially infected by long proximity to the miasma of treason and 
sedition: Sir Beville then wrote to Sir John Trelawny,-—-“ Sir, 
the barbarous and implacable enemy, notwithstanding his Ma- 
jesty’s gracious proceedings with them, do continue their inso- 
lencies and rebellion in the highest degree :” and again, “I can 
not contain myself within my doors when the King of England’s 
standard waves in the field upon so just occasion,—the cause 
being such as must make all those who die in it little inferior to 
martyrs.” This was the trumpet-tone of honour, loyalty, and 
truth, and should awake an echo in every manly breast. Mr. 
Warburton subjoins, fairly enough, the record of Sir Edmund 
Varney’s doubts and fears, as a kind of “ pendant :” Sir Edward 
“did not like the quarrel.” Wherefore? As we might have 
suspected, ‘‘ he had no reverence for the bishops for whom this 
quarrel subsists ;” that is, practically speaking, he was half a 
Puritan———A_ chapter follows in which Mr. Warburton has 
taken a sweeping review of the domestic policy of England. His 
general views have been already suggested. He says: “ I believe 
that Charles met his first parliament with a sincere desire to con- 
ciliate their affection, apart from all interested motives ;” but 
subsequently twits him with “ insincerity,” on what grounds we 
are left in ignorance ; for our author has taken occasion in more 
than one instance to prove the groundlessness of the usual charges, 
especially in as far as the private correspondence with the queen 
is concerned, taken at Naseby, respecting which Messrs. Carlyle 
and Macaulay have written such egregious nonsense as to give 
strong grounds for the suspicion that they have never even looked 
at the subject-matter of their abuse. Mr. Warburton is very 
severe upon the king for his desertion of Strafford, perhaps not 
unjustly : yet he forgets to mention (as do most other historians) 
that all the king’s adherents in the House of Commons, all the 
bishops, save Juxon, all the ministry even had deserted Strafford 
first, and that he himself implored death of his royal master, 
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rather than expose his crown to apparent forfeiture, in a most 
noble letter, written from the Tower. It is very strange that 
after this, when howling mobs had surrounded the palace for three 
days ; when the queen, believing her life at stake, knelt ceaselessly 
before her royal husband; when a revolution seemed imminent ; 
when Strafford demanded martyrdom ;—men should be so very for- 
ward to twit this holy king with treachery and “ betrayal,” how- 
ever he might be disposed to regard his own conduct. In after- 
years, he believed he should have risked all then; should have 
either rushed upon a civil war, or, if needful, have sacrificed his 
own life and those of his wife and children, rather than allow the 
axe to descend on Strafford’s head: not that Strafford was 
altogether guiltless, for he had repeatedly exceeded his powers, 
and thereby exposed his king to needless odium, but inasmuch as 
he had proved, on the whole, a good and faithful servant. 

‘The passionate and irresistible eloquence of the Reformers,” 
as Mr. Warburton calls it, proceeded to murder Archbishop 
Laud, and incarcerate every body they could lay their hands upon 
who differed in opinion from themselves on any point whatsoever. 
After this, it might indeed seem strange, that even a “ Varney ” 
should doubt the justice of the royal cause : but the truth is, that 
such a flood of seditious invectives had been poured forth for the 
last six years, that all weaker minds and souls were hurried along 
by these troublous waters. Such is the certain w/timate result of 
fierce and noisy agitation for whatever goal, which is not met at 
once and coped with in the fitting arena with equal spirit and 
resolution! Let living Churchmen take warning by this lesson, 
and, when they see the “moderates” of King Charles’s day 
approving at last of these heights of Puritanic folly and tyranny, 
let them know, that they are too likely to follow their example, 
soon or late, if they now listen in silence to the calumnies of a 
Bright and a Cobden. (We do not see why we should not 
call things by their right names.) Let the friends of the Church 
of Ireland, above all, take warning. No tone of apology will 
serve their turn. Let the insolent invectives of a Roebuck be 
met, not with faint excuses and faltering appeals to gratitude, 
but with severe reprimands and true-hearted defiance! And here 
let us record, that we have reason to be thankful to the honour- 
able member for the University of Dublin, Mr. Napier. He 
at least speaks the truth, and speaks it after an honourable and 
manly fashion: and, whatever may be the craft of the almost 
invariably Roman Catholic reporters for the Daily Papers, who 
generally substitute ‘“ Catholic” for “ Romish,” and ‘ Pro- 
testant” for ‘“ Anglican” or “Churchman,” in all church 
speeches whatsoever, such manly oratory as Mr. Napier’s must 
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make its due impression on the House, and in time upon the 

ublic also. We might say as much of Mr. Augustus Stafford ; 
but of late he has been silent on Church subjects, we know not 
wherefore. We remember an admirable speech of his in defence 
of the Church of Ireland, delivered some three years ago, which 
inspired us with the highest hopes. Other friends, too, we have 
on whom we can count ; but once more we repeat it, Let us have 
no “candid” advocacy, no fighting on the retreat! If members 
cannot speak like men, let them not speak at all ! 

But to resume. Mr. Warburton bestows the highest praises 
on Lord Falkland, the very model of modern “ Conservatives,” 
halting for ever ‘‘ betwixt two opinions,” with a natural aversion 
to sound Church principles, which he confounded with Popery ; 
and a strong tendency, common to most mere well-meaning men, 
to swim with the current of popular opinion, in whatever direction 
it might chance to set, Nevertheless, he was, we believe, “a 
gentleman sans peur et sans reproche:” and his death made some 
amends for his early weakness. Peace to his ashes! May our 
young scions of noble or of gentle blood take heed that they 

ursue not a similar career! Hyde is also highly praised by Mr. 

Varburton, not without justice: and thus his third chapter con- 
cludes with an animated final strain. The fourth treats of the 
preliminaries of the war, Here we have a picturesque description 
of London in the reign of King Charles, which might probably 
both amuse and edify our readers; but we cannot find space for 
so lengthy an extract. There is much of the former “ oe 
hot and cold” in pages 272-3. Mr. Warburton cannot avoi 
convicting Pym, Hampden, and their confréres of cant and 
tyranny, but he proffers excuses for them, and intimates that 
King Charles, and most of his ministers, and many of his 
bishops, had acted “ very wickedly ;” a sweeping accusation, which 
is unsupported by the smallest tittle of evidence, and in fact looks 
like ‘“‘a sop thrown to Cerberus,” a verbal concession to the 
gentlemen reviewers of Atheneum” and * the Examiner,” 
lest those critics should grow uproarious. We earnestly advise 
the expunging of this and similar phrases from the next edition. 
They are irreconcilable with other direct assertions made by 
Mr. Warburton himself. With regard to the “ engagement” 
entered into by the peers and others at York, Mr. Warburton 
has forgotten to record, that all these Cavaliers, with character- 
istic moral cowardice, refused to allow the said engagement to be 
made public, and thereby virtually destroyed the effect of their 
own deed. Such was, then, the reign of Liberal cant and Con- 
servative pusillanimity. Have we not too much reason to suspect 
that a similar occasion would to-morrow lead to similar results 
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At last, we arrive at the war, and here fiery Rupert begins to 
shine. He becomes the idol of the young Cavaliers, though the 
old regard his daring with some apprehension. His first en- 
counter with the Roundheads upon the Pershore road is described 
with much spirit, the biographer evidently sympathizing with his 
hero. We have various amusing anecdotes concerning Rupert's 
sayings and doings, in this part of the first volume, which assist us 
in obtaining a clearer view of his real character. These are 
followed by an interesting description of the Cavalier camp, and a 
noble extract from the royal chaplain’s sermon. The Puritans, 
too, receive their due in various respects, and are shown to have 
been by no means so pure and holy as their own boastings might 
lead the credulous to imagine. In the second volume we now 
arrive at the first great battle, that of Edgehill, painted with no 
little animation. As we purpose to extract another battle-scene, 
we shall leave this behind us, contented with our general encomium. 
Of course, our author does not forget his hero, whose gallant 
achievements always seem to awaken his enthusiasm. The 
marches and countermarches ensuing are all narrated with great 
spirit, and form an attractive picture, though what may now 
seem sport to us was death to many honest Englishmen ; not 
that our author’s tone is ever flippant, save in one or two short 
passages anent the king. He writes too much like a gentleman 
and a Cavalier. “ The queen arrives—the war grows hot,” is the 
heading of the next chapter, which contains much interesting 
matter, especially vindicating the honour and even the gentleness 
of Prince Rupert, calumniated by Puritan rancour; this task is 
satisfactorily performed. 

Tampden’s death is treated of at length; and a wholly unde- 
served eulogium is bestowed upon this wicked man, of whom we 
have some reason, however, to hope that he had made his peace 
with his Maker before he died, and repented his long course of 
rancorous treason and detestable hypocrisy. Clarendon knew this 
individual well: he even acted in concert with him for some 
years. Why then should he have denounced him as he has done, 
entering into all the particulars of his odious dissimulation, without 
just cause! We do not find him speak thus severely of Pym 
even, nor of Cromwell—in, fact, he was any thing but a violent 
party-man, and could always see virtues in an enemy. We put 
it therefore to Mr. Warburton’s conscience, whether he can be 
Justified in passing over such damning evidence, with the subse- 
quent judicial condemnation of a Southey, without one word, and 
treat this rebel, stricken by the hand of his God, and receiving 
even in this world the meed of his pernicious labours, as little less 
than a saint or an angel. Look at this man’s career from first 
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to last! What is there in it to excite sympathy or admiration ? 
At first we find him a common-place libertine “about town ;” 
subsequently he adopts Puritan views, and subsides, as is not 
uncommon in such cases, into extreme and almost ascetic cold- 
ness and severity. ‘Then he makes himself conspicuous by nobly 
closing up his pockets and refusing to pay ship-money. This, we 
suspect, is the real cause for which Britons’ hearts so warm 
towards him. They are always disposed to sympathize with any 
one who runs a crusade against the king’s taxes. At last he 
enters parliament, pretends to be the most moderate of men, 
coaxes poor weak Falkland into voting against the bishops, 
secretly provokes all the most desperate Puritan counsels, finally 
becomes a party to measures, now condemned on all sides—mea- 
sures denounced by Mr. Warburton himself, as pregnant with 
cant and wicked tyranny. Nay, not only was he a party to all 
this; but he was the prime mover, the main agent. His, and 
not Pym’s, seems to have been the master-mind ; at all events 
he must share the main responsibility with that worthy. And 
now, after all this;—after the murder of Laud and Strafford; 
the incarceration of the bishops,—the imprisonment of all true 
loyalists these rebels could lay their hands upon ; the adoption of 
a now universally execrated policy, which the Whig Hallam can 
scarcely find words to reprove and condemn, which even Macaulay 
appears to abandon ;—we are told that this man left none behind 
him of equal genius, integrity, and influence. Where is the 
shadow of excuse for such a laudation? What one noble and 
generous act is recorded of this man? Of course the criticlings 
of such organs as the “‘ Atheneum” would sneer at all this as 
sad bigotry; but facts are stubborn things, and must surely make 
their way. If there is an instance on record of the display of 
any generous feeling by this cold-hearted, ambitious Puritan, we 
entreat that it may be bestowed on us in any future edition of 
Mr. Warburton’s work—something, however small, to set against 
the flood of overwhelming condemnatory evidence. We know 
that a certain prejudice exists in very many minds as to Mr. 
Hampden’s apocryphal virtues ; we hear of them almost in our 
cradles, and may be unwilling to resign “the fond delusion.” 
But it is vain to struggle against facts. We cannot receive this 
man into our National Gallery of Worthies, as the champion of 
freedom ; he is her deadliest foe who, in her name, sets loose the 
dogs of civil war to desolate his native land, and that without the 
Shadow of occasion. Clarendon’s final summary of his character 
in the words of the Roman historian, however strong, seems only 
too correct: ‘‘ He had a head to contrive, and a tongue to per- 
suade, and a hand to execute any mischief !” 
VOL, XII,—NO, XxI11.—sEPT. 1849. 
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The siege of Bristol, the first battle of Newbury, and the death 
of Pym are the principal events recorded in the next chapter. 
Rupert’s daring is, as usual, conspicuous. Mr. Warburton’s 
description of this first battle of Newbury is scarcely as spirited as 
his usual battle-scenes; but no doubt the subject might be less 
inspiring. Clarendon’s commendations of his amiable friend Falk- 
land, who fell here, are cited con amore. Pym is dismissed 
without any very glowing eulogium. It seems that he lost his 

opularity after Hampden’s death, (a strong indication that 

lampden was the master mover, as we have long thought,) and 
so enjoyed the felicity of hearing London mobs howl for his head, 
as they had done before, at his instigation, for those of Laud and 
Strafford, At last, we arrive at the battle of Marston Moor, so 
disastrous to the royal cause, in which our biographer’s hero was 
the Cavalier commander. It is admirably narrated; so well in- 
deed, that we cannot refrain from making a very long quotation 
here, which will, we think, greatly interest our readers. We omit 
the military details of preparation for the field, though these are 
well given, reminding our readers only that this battle was fought 
ona widely extended heath in Yorkshire, and that Cromwell, with 
his Ironsides, was among the Roundhead host. 


‘‘For some hours the armies stood gazing on each other—nearly 
50,000 kindred men, instigated by the strongest passion of hostility 
that ever animated the hearts of fair and open combatants. The evening 
set in with ominous gloom: the Puritans, who had wrought themselves 
up to a belief that Heaven was in strict league with their generals, were 
persuaded that the impending darkness was God’s visible frown upon 
their enemies; they hailed the storm with grim joy—especially that 
dark and terrible mass of iron-clad men on the far left, who watched for 
Cromwell's battle-word. The storm grew darker, and the Roundhead 
annalist relates that, ‘just as both armies were joining battle, and 
beginning the first encounter or assault of each other, it pleased the 
Lord, as it was most credibly aftirmed for a certain truth, that a sudden 
and mighty great storm of rain and hail, and terrible claps of thunder 
were heard and seen from the clouds, as if Heaven had resolved to 
second the assault with a fierce alarm from above.’ A loud hymn of 
triumph and denunciation rose among the Roundheads’ ranks, and 
Rupert ordered prayers to be read at the same time to each regiment 
along his line. This striking fact is thus affirmed by his bitter and scorn- 
ful enemy :—‘ Rupert, that bloody plunderer, would forsooth, to seem 
religious, just like a juggling Machiavellian, have a sermon preached 
before him and his army. His chaplain took his text out of Joshua xxii. 
22. The words were these :—‘ The Lord God of gods, the Lord God of 
gods, he knoweth, and Israel shall know ; if it be in rebellion, or if in 
transgression against the Lord, save us not this day.’ I know not how 
Goring and his brother-reprobates conducted themselves in this solemn 
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prayer-time ; but sure I am that Rupert was no hypocrite, and that the 
most reckless of his wild Cavaliers did not follow him less cheerily 
because his battle-cry was prefaced by a prayer. Still darker and 
gloomier fell the evening, and closer and murkier was the air, as the 
thunder of the skies was more and more frequently echoed by the 
artillery where Cromwell was, upon the far left among the guns. 
At length, the whole of the dark masses on either side seemed to catch 
fire from that flame; and bright, and loud, and far the artillery flashed, 
and the musketry sparkled along those formidable ranks. Then Rupert 
darted away to the head of his Cavaliers, who had hitherto kept the 
enemy at a distance by musketry placed among their ranks. At the 
same moment Byron’, unable to restrain himself, led forth his cavalry 
from their strong position, and, before he could get them into order for 
a charge, Cromwell and Crauford were upon them, with the Ironsides 
and Manchester’s cavalry: sweeping round the ditch, they cleared the 
range of the royal guns, and came upon the disordered Cavaliers upon 
fair ground, driving desperately into the midst of them. In a moment 
all was wild and terrible confusion there. But already Rupert and his 
fiery chivalry were among the Covenanting Scots upon the left, bursting 
at once into the very heart of their fierce and solemn host, scattering 
them like spray before some storm-driven ship, and plunging still on- 
ward to the front of their reserve. One moment’s pause, one more 
wild shout and charge, and his life-guard are amongst them now.” (The 
reserve.) ‘‘No pause—no mercy—scarcely resistance is found there. 
The whole mass, pursuers and pursued, sweeps by to yonder hill: the 
thundering hoofs, the ringing armour, the maddening shouts, the quick, 
sharp, frequent shot are scarcely heard. 

‘“‘ Nor was Goring idle then: it was at times like these this dauntless 
villain half redeemed his vices by his valour. The Scottish foot falter 
before his daring charge; his desperadoes are up to their very pikes— 
and within them now. The ground is carpeted with bloody tartans, as 
the Cavaliers press on through their turnultuous rout, and hew down the 
fugitives by scores. They are gone, and with them their pursuers ; and 
two-thirds of the field is won. 

“ But the battle still rages fiercely on the centre of the royal line, 
now assailed by the left wing of the enemy: there Briton meets Briton, 
hand to hand, and foot to foot; every pike is thrust home, and every 
musket levelled low; and ‘the very air seems all on fire,’ and the ‘ear 
is deafened with the roaring of artillery,’ and the shouts and shrieks and 
curses of conquering or dying men. Lesley” (the Puritan) “now 
comes galloping up with his reserve of horse, and falls upon the masses 
already smitten by Cromwell's furious horse.” (Ah, where was Rupert 
then?) “ The Irish horse are slain or prisoners toa man. ‘Their foot 
have retired towards York, and are rallied there by General King; and 
the conquerers sweep on like a foaming torrent to where Newcastle's 
brave yeomen, still and alone, stand firm. Firmly as their own sea-girt 
rocks those gallant Englishmen receive the shock. Again and again 
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the fiery fanatics rush upon their planted pikes, and receive their steady 
fire. Many a brave Yorkshireman lies crushed and writhing before 
every charge, but still their narrowing ranks are stedfast and dauntless 
as before. And now their own guns are turned upon them by Crom- 
well’s artillerymen, and between each charge of cavalry the iron storm 
makes fearful chasms in theircolumn. But still they stood. Before the 
most mettled steed could reach their line, it was compact again, They 
fell, to a man, on the spot where the gallant Cavendish first planted 
them ! 

“ And now the conquerors on either side have done their work, and 
have time to rally and breathe, and look around them, each moving to 
regain his battle-ground, when, lo! as if starting from the dead, each 
victor meets another, returning from the slaughter of his enemies, to 
claim the victory. Then came the severest trial of the day. Each 
occupied the ground his enemy had covered when the fight began; and 
through the lurid and sulphurous shades of approaching night was seen 
the gleaming armour of another hostile line. Then it was that Rupert’s 
followers failed him—the high and sparkling mettle of his Cavaliers, 
consuming all before it in the first outbreak, fainted now before the 
sustained flame of fanaticism that burned in the Puritans’ excited 
hearts. Still Rupert strove to rally his panting and exhausted troops ; 
still his loud battle-cry, ‘ For God and for the King!’ rose above the 
din ; but he no longer found an echo to that cry. The Puritans galloped 
up to his Cavaliers, and met with scarcely an antagonist ; ‘their enemies 
were scattered before them,’ as they too truly said. Away over the 
broken ground, and dismounted guns, and shattered carriages the Cava- 
liers are flying through the darkness, and leave the bloodily contested 
field to the Puritans and—CromwELL. 

‘“‘ The prince, deserted by his regiment, still strove to rally a few fol- 
lowers, but in vain: wherever a group was gathered, the Roundhead 
horse were upon them in irresistible force ; and at length Rupert was 
left alone. Then, rousing his gallant horse for one last effort, he cleared 
a high fence into a bean-field, and, thus sheltered, made his way from 
the field so fatal to his fame. With what agony of heart must that proud 
young soldier have retreated before his despised and avenging foes, to 
meet the consequences of his defeat! Yet was he not wanting then to 
the sad but noble duty of a general in retreat. He rallied such men 
as he could find unparalysed by panic, and collected a few squadrons of 
dragoons, These he led forward at a gallop to where the heath was 
bounded by inclosures, and narrow lanes afforded the only approach to 
York. Here, dismounting his men, he lined the hedges, and received 
the pursuers with so close a fire, that even Cromwell paused, and called 
off his men. The Irish foot, placed in reserve to the left wing, had been 
rallied near York by General King, and now formed a safeguard for the 
fugitives. Then silence, the silence of the dead, only broken by the 
groans of the dying, fell upon the battle-field,—and all was over.” 


This is a battle-seene indeed, almost unparalleled for interest 
and animation. Here we have the stir, the strife, 
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“ And all the tumult of the heady fight.” 


Well might Scott say, in his vigorous “ Rokeby :"— 


‘‘ The battle’s rage 
Was like the strife which currents wage, 
Where Orinoco, in his pride, 
Rolls to the main no tribute tide, 
But ’gainst broad ocean urges far 
A rival sea of roaring war ! 
While, in ten thousand eddies driven, 
The billows fling their foam to heaven ; 
And the pale pilot seeks, in vain, 
Where rolls the river, where the main.” 


Yet, despite “ hot Rupert’s” gallantry and fire, we cannot acquit 
him of grievous blame for his share in this disaster. In the first 
instance he obviously left his original post too speedily, thereby 
inducing Byron to rush out in fiery emulation, though against 
orders, and expose himself at a disadvantage to Couineweln 
charge. Again, it is manifest that the prince pursued the Scots 
too far, and with absolutely reckless impetuosity, when nothing 
could be gained thereby. Had not his Cavaliers’ steeds been jaded, 
and themselves exhausted by this fruitless toil, they would never 
have deserted their leader almost without a blow, when they met 
Cromwell’s Ironsides returning from pursuit. The latter were 
comparatively fresh and unjaded. This was partly owing, no 
doubt, to the gallant stand made by the Yorkshiremen who would 
not tempt them to pursuit ; but we need not doubt that any such 
temptation would have failed to ensnare the equally bold and 
careful Cromwell. Here, as on Naseby Field, we have the clearest 
evidence that Rupert was the bravest of men, and the most dash- 
ing of cavalry officers; but it cannot surely be disputed that he 
was, further, a most imperfect general. For once ‘‘ common- 
place ” is in the right. Not that he did not possess all the requi- 
site mental qualifications ; his only military vice was an inordinate 
love of fighting ; and, alas! this cost his royal master dear. We 
will not dwell on the liberality of sentiment displayed by the 
Puritans in exulting over the death, upon this field of battle, of 
Prince Rupert’s canine attendant, whom they believed to be an 
imp of darkness. Their ‘“ moderation was always known unto 
all men.” ‘The king does not appear to have lost confidence in, 
or to have addressed a single reproval to, his nephew; he knew, 
indeed, that the prince had done his best, and that no man 
suffered more than he. From this period we meet with little but 
royal reverses and Puritan triumphs; and the record of these 
disasters is rather disheartening. Soon, however, we arrive 
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at the scene of decision, the battle-field of Naseby. Here, 


as usual in such eases, Mr. Warburton’s narrative is very 


spirited and animated. We have no space to quote it ; 
and, besides, one battle is enough for an article. The unhappy 
treason, or seeming treason, of Carmarthen in turning the mon- 
arch’s steed at the moment of decision, is dramatically recorded. 
But we altogether deny that ‘the king suffered himself to 
be led away like a child.” Where is the proof of any such 
assertion? On the contrary, he strove to return; but it was too 
late. ‘To the last, he with Rupert endeavoured to rally the flying 
cavalry! On this occasion the king’s letters to the queen were 
seized and published by the victorious rebels. Thus faintly 
speaks Mr. Warburton on this theme :—‘‘ The celebrated col- 
lection of letters was immediately published by the Parliament ; 
and the world then, and for the most part now, believed and 
believes his correspondence to have been one tissue of perjury 
and falsehood. Those who take the trouble to read these letters 
(Harleian Misellany, v. 514) will be surprised to find on what 
slight foundation this assertion has been founded.” (We should 
rather say, that it was without the shadow of a foundation.) 
“The fondest affection for the queen, indeed, breathes through 
all the letters, and the most unbounded confidence: there is 
many a political intrigue alluded to,” (and what then?) ‘ and 
many matters confessed to the queen that never had been related 
to the public ;” (is this extraordinary?) “but, considering the 
reputed falsehood of the king, and the tortuous line of action 
in which he was compelled to wander in avoiding his innume- 
rable and implacable enemies from within and from without,— 
considering all this, the accusations against him seem to owe much 
of their weight to party feeling.” (Rather owe their origin to the 
most barefaced lying, and are fostered by the weakest or the 
most malignant bigotry.) “If,” adds Mr. Warburton, for once 
telling the plain truth of these mighty Puritans, the champions of 
freedom,—* if the dark and crafty Cromwell’s, or the deep and 
plotting Pym’s, most private correspondence had been laid open 
to the world by their enemies, how would it stand in com- 
parison! ‘The former of these two professed, that it was lawful 
to play the knave with a knave, and the latter acted on the 
axiom.” We might have added the name of Hampden here, did 
we not remember that he was far too crafty to trust his craft 
to any paper, or have any real confidant on earth. The king 
himself said of these letters :—‘ Nor can any man’s malice be 
gratified further by my letters than to see my constancy to my 
wife, the laws, and religion. Bees will gather honey where 
the spider sucks poison. The integrity of my intentions is not 
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jealous of any injury my expressions can do them; for, although 
the confidence of privacy may admit greater freedom in writing 
such letters, which may be liable to envious exceptions, yet the 
innocency of my chief purposes cannot be so strained or mis- 
interpreted by them as not to let all men see that I wish nothing 
more than a happy composure of differences with justice and 
honour; not more to my own than my people’s content, who 
have any sparks of love or loyalty left in them; who, by those 
my letters, may be convinced, that I can both act and mind my 
own and my kingdom’s affairs so as becomes a prince.” And 
yet, despite all this, though Mr. Warburton, on full consideration, 
acquits the martyr-king of guilt with respect to that correspond- 
ence on which almost all the most weighty charges of insincerity 
are founded, he is, strange to say, so possessed himself by the 
vulgar prejudice which he combats, as to give us frequent occa- 
sions of learning that falsehood was, in his opinion also, the king’s 
one vice. Surely he forgets against whom he brings this weighty 
charge so lightly :—against a saint of God, against one of whom 
he himself confesses, that he was not only affectionate, kind, and 
just, but also deeply pious. The insincerity attributed to him is 
obviously out of keeping with all this: it would be one single mon- 
strous blood-red spot standing alone on a snow-white shield. It 
is confessed on all sides, that King Charles died the death of a 
martyr: it is equally undisputed, that whilst deeply humbled 
before his God for his own and his nation’s sins, (for he too was 
a man, and therefore not faultless, and what we might think slight 
errors might appear crimes to him,) he never acknowledged in 
the slightest degree the truth of this ‘‘ eternal” imputation, never 
confessed his regret for a single act of insincerity. Still our ad- 
versaries will not be daunted by this memory ; they will assure 
us that this loving Christian monarch thought falsehood king- 
craft. Surely every generous reader must needs exclaim, 
“Credat Carlyle, non ego!” In the appendix to his second 
volume, Mr. Warburton gives the passages from the king’s cor- 
respondence which have been most objected to. One of them 
runs thus :—‘“* Nothing can be more evident than that Strafford’s 
innocent blood hath been one of the great causes of God’s just 
judgments upon this nation by a furious civil war, both sides 
hitherto being almost equally punished as being in a manner 
equally guilty.” We have had occasion to demonstrate the 
truth of this. But, verily, such contemptible calumnies would 
be beneath notice, were they not caught up and echoed by such 
fashionable party-writers as Mr. He has dared 
(milder language we cannot employ) to found the most insolent 
charges against our royal saint upon this very correspondence. 
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When he stands before the judgment-seat of his Maker, he will 
have to answer for all these; for, if every idle word shall be 
brought into condemnation, how much more the records of the 
historian, whose professed purport is to enlighten the minds of 
the present and of all future ages, and enable them to form a just 
judgment of the past. May he be able in that great hour to clear 
himself from the suspicion of voluntary and intentional falsehood 
as fully as the martyr-king whom he has ventured to calumniate. 
From this point onward all is dismay and discomforture, save 
that the unfailing courage of the royal sufferer shines as the distant 
olar star over a waste of icy billows. The good spirit of Prince 
at at last deserted him. Though his conduct in the surrender 
of Bristol might not be as censurable as it at first appeared, the 
dignified reproof the king was by no means too severe. Even 
Mr. Warburton appears to disapprove of the stubborn, dogged 
anger his hero now evinced, and still more of his subsequent heat 
when he banished himself at Newark from the royal presence. 
However, we are happy to find that he subsequently repented 
his hot perversity, and wrote a very noble letter to the king, ex- 
pressing his contrition, which Mr. Warburton has inserted, vol. 
lili. p. 224. After this he fought his way through to Oxford, and 
saw his royal uncle once again—alas! for the last time. Soon 
after the king took refuge in Scotland, and Rupert went across 
the seas. We cannot follow him through the next long chapter, 
‘“* Rupert at Sea,” though this also contains much to interest. 
Ile fought with his wonted valour in a French campaign against 
the Spaniards ; returning to Paris, he received a most affectionate 
letter from King Charles, then a prisoner at Hampton Court, 
which Mr. Warburton gives us; finally, after a fruitless expedi- 
tion to the coast of England, we find him as an admiral crossing 
the deep to the West Indies. This expedition is described at 
length, mainly from an ancient manuscript ; but we cannot linger 
over so discursive a theme. We now return once more to the 
captive monarch. Mr. Warburton has described his martyrdom 
finely, but of course briefly. He mentions one circumstance, 
concerning ‘‘a refinement on humiliation,” which, as he says, 
has not been generally noticed. This is, that “the heads- 
man’s block was so low that the king was obliged to lie along 
the floor in order to reach it with his neck.” This, as far at 
least as we know, was a novel form of martyrdom. “ Charles 
Stuart,” says Mr. Warburton, “slaughtered by hypocrites, fana- 
ties, and traitors, lay calmly in his coffin, in the midst of the 
Banqueting Hall, in the darkness and silence of midnight. His 
destroyer was not so calm, though he had conquered : impelled 
by the horror of suspense, he went to visit the dead king. Did 
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he not envy the dead majesty that lay there in calm repose, its 
life-work done?” The death of some noble Cavaliers is next re- 
lated, and then we pass to the last scenes of Rupert’s long and 
honourable career. His philosophical studies, the brave exploits 
of his old age in maintaining the sinking fame of England on 
the seas against her bravest enemy—the Hollander; his straight- 
forward manly reprobation of the corrupt practices of Charles the 
Second’s administration, which almost forced a blush to the 
brazen brow of that ‘‘ Merry Monarch ;” his final decease, not 
indeed old in years as in honours, for he was but sixty-three, 
leaving no honester, braver, or more true-hearted man behind 
him, as his biographer aptly says—all these are brought before 
us in what may be considered the epilogue to this comprehensive 
and interesting work. Rupert was rather the man of action than 
of thought ; and yet his thoughts also were generally just, and 
sometimes deep. If he was not altogether free from the vices 
which stained his age in the world’s history, especially in the 
latter half of his career, he was nevertheless far more moral 
than the majority of his contemporaries, and must always be dear 
to loyal hearts as the chivalric champion of a falling monarch. 
Often on the losing side, he was yet singularly successful in all 
his personal operations, and never charged at the head of his 
horse without carrying all before him. Though his broadsword 
was frequently red with blood, he had a kind and gentle heart ; 
for he was a dutiful and affectionate son, a loving brother, a 
faithful subject, and a generous foe ; and of him it may be truly 
said,— 


“For the rights of fair England that broadsword he draws ; 
His king is his leader, his Church is his cause : 
His watchword is honour, his pay isrenown,—_ - 
God strike with the gallant that strikes for the crown!” 


Finally, we must be permitted to cite some few anecdotes from 
the interesting volumes before us, which will serve incidentally 
to illustrate the characters of the king, his adherents, and his 
adversaries, which may not be familiar to our readers. Thus we 
read, vol. i. p. 71: ‘An amiable anecdote is told of Charles 
during the civil wars, which may as well be mentioned here. He 
wished to consult some volume in the Bodleian Library, and sent 
for it. The librarian, with simple fidelity to his rules, replied, 
that no books once entered there were ever allowed to leave it. 
This message being brought to the king, he rose up, put on his 
hat, and went himself to seek for the volume as modestly as 
any sizar.” This, we observe, is quoted from “Jesse.” Mr. 
Warburton gives an interesting account of Charles’s court. Mr. 
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Disraeli had before remarked of it: ‘* We may rate Charles's 
taste at the supreme degree, by remarking that this monarch 
never patronised mediocrity: the artist who was honoured by his 
regard was ever a master-spirit.”. We may observe, that in 

oetry, also, King Charles's taste was faultless. Ben Jonson, 
the first of living bards, was his great favourite; and “ rare 
Ben” has recorded the monarch’s ceaseless generosity and his 
own loyal affection in many a noble strain. Such is the con- 
temptible spite entertained by the majority of the smaller literary 
fry for Charles’s memory, that they have not scrupled to place an 
infamous slander on his king even on Ben Jonson’s lips, accusing 
the monarch of a lack of generosity. Shakspeare, we may further 
observe, was the constant companion of the martyr-monarch, 
The Puritans thought it his “familiar,” and said he made almost 
as much account of it as of the Bible. That Charles’s court 
was attractive, we may conclude from the youthful Rupert’s 
strong asseveration: ‘‘ For being a hunting that morning with 
the king, he wished he might break his neck so he might leave 
his bones in England.” (See p. 76.) Further on, we are re- 
minded (p. 141) that ‘‘ Henry Martyn, the regicide, said in the 
House of Commons, ‘If we must have a king, I would rather 
have the last gentleman than any other;’” while ‘ Baillie, a 
stern Covenanter, spoke of him as ‘a most just, reasonable, and 
sweet person.’ ” 

On page 177 we learn, from Sir P. Warwick’s memoirs, that 
“the bowing at the name of Jesus had a book written against 
it with no less title than ‘Jesus-rorship confuted :? so, if a Maho- 
metan had heard it cried in the streets to be sold (as it was), 
surely he might justly have thought this nation at that time 
was denying their Saviour.” We may observe, that Mr. War- 
burton is totally incorrect in imagining that the king faltered or 
broke down on discovering the flight of “the five members.” 
He spoke temperately, but nobly; and his exact words are on 
record. 

On page 246 we read: “A statue was made by Bernini, 
from a picture of King Charles, whose name was carefully con- 
cealed from the sculptor. Signor Bernini, after looking for 
some time stedfastly upon it, said, ‘that he had never seen a face 
which showed so much greatness, and, withal, such marks of 
sadness and misfortune.” Mr, Warburton singularly charges 
the king with an unworthy mental reservation (on p- 243), 
because he told the commissioners of parliament that ‘* he had 
no thought but of peace and justice to his people.” What is 
the obvious meaning of ‘no thought” here? Clearly that he 
wished for nothing else. Not that the idea had never entered 
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into his mind that he might be driven to defend his crown, which 
is the strange assertion imputed to him by Mr. Warburton. But 
this is the hypercritical fashion after which every word, every 
syllable of the martyr-monarch’s is weighed in the balance of 
suspicion, and then treasured up against him as proofs of his 
“ duplicity,” “* curses of his life,” &c. &c. ‘These hard words are 
actually employed on the page before us, upon this special pro- 
vocation! Surely it is high time to abandon such childish and 
absurd imputations. Another record of Roundhead insolence 
will be found on page 278. “* Young Fairfax pressed courageously 
through the royal guard, and, reaching the king, forced the peti- 
tion on his notice. The king turned away, but Sir Thomas laid 
his charge on his saddle-bow, and, in doing so, was nearly ridden 
over by the insulted and angry monarch.” Another anecdote 
may edify our readers. ‘ Mr. Bond, one of the presumptuous 
‘saints’ preaching at the Savoy, told his auditors, ‘that they 
ought to contribute and pray, and do all they were able to bring 
about their brethren of Scotland, for settling of God’s cause :— 
I say this is God's cause; and if our God hath any cause, this is 
it: and if this be not God's cause, then God is no God for me, but 
the devil is got up into heaven.” ‘Truly, the only God of these 
Puritans was their own carnal and seditious will. 

On page 352 Mr. Warburton very justly stigmatises Milton 
for his brutal and insolent abuse of King Charles, as being “as 
meanly rancorous as a partisan” as he is “sublime as a poet.” 
How sad it is that we are compelled to think thus meanly of a 
Milton! Turning toa very different theme, we find that Sir Philip 
Warwick, whom Mr. Warburton calls “the Froissart of the 
Cavaliers,” has celebrated Rupert ‘as that brave prince and 
hopeful soldier,” and has borne him witness that “he put that 
spirit into the king’s army, that all men seemed resolved.” 

Our author has given us a very animated and happy descrip- 
tion of Oxford during the period of King Charles's abode in that 
loyal city in his second volume, but we have no space to extract 
it. There is also an interesting letter from the Countess of 
Denbigh to her son in this same volume ; a sample, no doubt, of 
many a touching appeal occasioned by the distresses of those 
evil days. There is a bit of scandal on page 221, in a note 
anent the reputation of Queen Henrietta, which had better be 
removed, we should say, from the next edition, since it seems to 
be without foundation, though we have no great affection for 
the memory of that daughter of “ Henri Quatre.” An instance 
of Prince Rupert’s activity will be found a page or two further on. 
“On the 2nd,” says Mr. Warburton, “an incident is recorded in 
his highness’s journal, which scarcely comports with what is called 
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the gravity of history. Early in the morning, as he was shaving, 
intelligence was brought that the enemy was approaching White- 
bridge. He threw himself into his saddle half-shaved, rode off to 
meet, charge, and rout the foe, and then returned to finish his 
toilet.”"—The following fantastic letter of Lord Newcastle’s to 
the prince will be found page 397 :—‘ May it please your high- 
ness, In the first place I congratulate your huge and great victo- 
ries, which indeed is fit for none but your highness. For all the 
affairs in the north I refer your highness to this bearer, Sir John 
Mayne, who can tell your highness every particular: only this I 
must assure your highness, that the Scots are as big again in foot 
as I am, and their horse, I doubt, much better than ours are: so 
that if your highness do not please to come hither, and that very 
soon too, the great game of your uncle's will be endangered, if not 
lost; and with your highness being near, certainly won: so I 
doubt not but your highness will come, and that very soon. Your 
highness’s most passionate creature, W. NEWCASTLE.” 

We might cite many other interesting anecdotes and traits of 
character from these two, as well as from the third volume, but 
must content ourselves with recording these two circumstances, 
with which we did not happen to be before acquainted ; first, that 
at King Charles’s coronation, Senhouse, bishop of Carlisle, 
preached the sermon on the equally ominous and glorious text 
from Rey. ii. 10, ‘* Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life ;” and secondly, that at his funeral the snow 
fell thick upon his pall, so that, as Herbert says, “ it was all white, 
the colour of innocency ; so went the white king to his grave.” 

Perhaps we should have apologised to our readers as to Mr. 
Warburton, for having written so much or more of King Charles 
than of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers. But who that 
approaches the history of these days with a loyal heart can fail to 
be attracted towards the royal martyr? It is dis saintly image 
Which beams through that civil tempest with a mild and lovely 
halo, and seems almost to endear the records of its darkest broils. 
Ne. ¢ a galaxy of noble hearts was gathered round him,—Sir 
Bevi Glanvil, honest Ralph Hopton, brave Trelawney, Carnarvon, 
Sidney Godolphin, Astley, Grandison, Capell, those peers too 
who performed the last sad honours to their beloved and departed 
master, Richmond, Hertford, Lindsey, and Southampton, and last, 
not least, the gallant dauntless “ Cavalier of Cavaliers,” Prince 
Rupert. Courage, physical courage at least, was not wanting to 
~ royalists ; alas! moral courage was. The Hydes and Falk- 
ands failed to perform their duty, until it was too late! And 
now, in our own days, who can doubt that our nobility and gentry 
would fight full as gallantly as their ancestors, for the cause of the 
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Crown and the Church—fight, that is, with deeds, when called 
on; but not, alas! with milder, but apparently far less easily 
attainable weapons! Let us hope for the best. Surely all the 
prayers that have ascended from so many holy men—surely the 
flame of renovation which has sprung forth amongst us to purify 
and to brighten, surely the evidences of life visible far ol wide 
within our Anglican community, surely all these will prevent our 
utter downfal, will fire us to combat against the spirit of lawless 
disobedience, will enable us to save law and order, even amidst 
the wreck of empires and of nations, 

It is almost needless to say that the paper and print of Mr. 
Warburton’s work, together with the fine engravings it contains, 
render it an ornament for any library. The portraits of Prince 
Rupert himself, the elegant and aristocratic Marquis of Wor- 
cester, and the famous Montrose will be found peculiarly inter- 
esting. We conclude our imperfect review with the confession 
of our gratitude to Mr. Warburton for his obviously long and 
careful labours, and with the assurance that we consider ** Prince 
Rupert and the Cavaliers” a valuable contribution to the literature 
of our great civil war, and a production worthy of the author of 
“‘ The Crescent and the Cross.” 
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Art. I1.—Mornings amongst the Jesuits at Rome. Being Notes 

4 Conversations held with certain Jesuits on the subject of 

eligion in the City of Rome. By the Rev. M. Hoxsarr 
Srymocr, M.A. London: Seeleys. 


We confess to opening this volume with some degree of pre- 
judice against the author's name, we scarcely know why; and 
with some distrust as to the line of argument which he might 
adopt. In truth, such feelings must cross the mind in com- 
mencing the perusal of almost any new work on Romish contro- 
versy; for we generally find little of novelty in the argument, 
and when there ¢s novelty, it is usually more or less erroneous. 
Exaggeration we too frequently see ; and, above all, we observe 
confusion of ideas, and a disposition to concede positions which, 
though apparently unimportant, are, in fact, the turning points of 
the whole controversy. Men too frequently enter on discussions 
of this kind without sufficient previous study, and therefore 
fall into mistakes of various kinds. In one direction they adopt 
principles which tend to the subversion of all positive religion ; or, 
in the other, they are entangled in the meshes of Jesuitism, 
and become slavish admirers of the very worst and most dan- 
gerous parts of the Romish system. 

Mr. Seymour is no tyro in the Romish controversy: he has 
evidently bestowed on it years of thought and research; for 
though his work is quite of a popular character, and carries no 
apparatus of learning along with it, being free from quotations, 
references, &e., yet to argue in the way he has done, proves the 
possession of a complete mastery in his subject. In perusing 
the ** Mornings amongst the Jesuits,” we are reminded of the 
exclamation of King Henry VIII., when Cranmer’s suggestion of 
applying to the universities in the cause of his marriage was 
mentioned to him— He has got the sow by the right ear !” 
Mr. Seymour fas the animal in his clutches ; and a woeful 
ietim with an air of benevolence an 
severely to the infliction. We confess that 
heartily over Mr. Seymour's pages ; of hy 

y ove r. Seymour's pages ; for the rout of his opponents 
by the ability of his tactics, when contrasted with their previous 
so complete, and the quiet way in 

Works up these cunning men to the point he wants, and 
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then pounces upon them with some argument that they cannot 
answer, is so singular, that it reminds us more of Mr. Waterton’s 
feat of turning over the fore feet of the crocodile, and employing 
them as reins, while he bestrode the monster in a new kind of 
saltatory equestrian exercise, than of any thing else within our 
recollection. The notion of owtzwitting and puzzling the Jesuits 
is certainly what would not occur to ordinary minds; but Mr. 
Seymour has positively achieved the feat. We believe the whole 
of his narrative to be true: to us it carries internal evidence of 
its truth. The arguments employed on the Jesuits’ side are 
precisely those which the most subtle and unscrupulous dis- 
putants of the Church of Rome invariably employ as their ver 
best. The air of confidence, assurance, and triumph with whic 
they were given, is also ably and characteristically described ; 
and the judgment and ability of the way in which the discussion 
was conducted, together with the evident sincerity of the author 
of this work, forbid us to distrust in any way the substantial 
accuracy and fairness of the report. 

Mr. Seymour, as we learn from the preface to his volume, 
visited Rome with a view to study the true genius of the Church 
of Rome, and to judge for himself as to her nature and character. 
In the pursuit of this object, he immediately became a diligent 
attendant on all the rites of the Church of Rome, was present 
at every procession, exposition of relics, unusual ceremonial, 
athe whenever the pope or cardinals were to be present; 
was at every remarkable funeral, reception into a mac 5 fes- 
tival, &c. In short, he appears to have availed himself of every 
opportunity of seeing the whole of the Roman Catholic system 
with his own eyes. ‘This punctuality and assiduity in attendance 
on the Romish worship had the not unnatural effect of leading 
some zealous members of the Romish Church to the notion that 
our author was in a hopeful state of progress towards conversion. 
Actuated by such pleasing anticipations, a Roman gentleman of 
station suggested to our author, whether some communication 
with the ecclesiastics of Rome might not be desirable ; and 
having learned that such acquaintance would be acceptable, he 
proceeded at once to place this very hopeful case in the hands of 
the Jesuits ; two of whom, by direction of the Padre-generale of 
the Jesuits, visited Mr. Seymour, and conversed with him on 
controversial subjects, evidently re an easy conquest. 
The convert, however, proved rather more difficult to convince 
than could have been expected; and so he was handed on to 
the Professor of Theology and Canon Law, and other learned 
Jesuits, who do not seem to have made much of him; and have 
probably often wished from the bottom of their hearts, that they 
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may never again have to deal with a hopeful convert of this 


kind. 
We must introduce the reader to the two ecclesiastics who 
waited on Mr. Seymour by desire of the Padre-generale. 


“J had returned home after this spectacle [an ordination], and was 
looking over the Pontifical, examining a point which had much im- 
pressed me, when two visitors were announced. They were two 
Jesuits. They came in the peculiar costume of the order. One wasa 
priest, and the other a lay-brother; but, according to the rule of the 
order, as observed at Rome, they were robed alike, the whole body, 
from the padre-generale himself to the lowliest lay-brother who is porter 
at the gate, being dressed in costume precisely the same. It consists 
of a black cassock, extending from the throat to the ankles, without any 
ornament beyond a little brass medal and chain suspended to the waist, 
The cravat is white, but so narrow as to be scarcely observable above 
the cassock, and over all is a black cloak, neat, plain, and without 
sleeves. ‘The hat is remarkable for the great breadth of its leaf, It is 
not red like those of the cardinals, nor white like those of the camal- 
dolines, nor decorated with rosettes and bands of orange, green, &c., 
like those of the prelates, all which seem so strange to our English 
tastes. It is black, and turned up slightly at the sides, without any bow 
or other ornament. ‘The costume as a whole is neat and seemly, and 
as elegant and becoming as any ecclesiastical or academic costume can 
be. It certainly surpasses in this particular the style and appearance 
of the other monastic or religious orders; for it bears the stamp of 
studied neatness and propriety, while that of some of the other orders 
is exquisitely grotesque and ridiculous. 

“In a few moments we all were as much at ease as the peculiar nature 
and object of the visit could permit. The interchange of mutual 
courtesies, and some words upon general subjects, soon led to the object 
of our meeting.”—pp. 10, 11. 


The conversation turned at first on the Oxford movement, and 
the divisions in the Roman Catholic Church in Germany, and from 
thence passed on to the doctrine of absolution in the Church of 
Rome, in which our author placed the Jesuits in considerable 
difficulty ; but we have not space to dwell on this branch of the 
subject,—we pass on to discussions of a more general nature. 

In chapter IIT. we have an account of a visit paid to Mr. Sey- 
mour by ‘‘a reverend gentleman who had originally been a Pro- 
testant, and had entered the Church of Rome.” This gentleman 


enlarged on the delight and happiness which he had experienced 
since becoming a Romanist. 


“ He entered into some details of his former history, in fact the stor 
of his life, and concluded by saying that he had noe known peace Z 
happiness until he had taken the final step; and then, and from that 
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moment, he had experienced a tranquillity of mind and a satisfaction of 
feeling, a joy and delight which he had never known before..... He 
then added, that he believed that this happiness was experienced by all 
who, like him, embraced the Church of Rome,—that he knew it to be 
the experience of others as well as his own,—that he could not regard 
it otherwise than as the special gift and blessing of God,—the reward of 
heaven to those who entered his true Church,h—and that if I took the 
same step, I should assuredly be partaker of the same reward.”— 


pp. 63, 64. 


Many persons would have been in some degree staggered by a 
statement of this kind, and would scarcely have known how to 
reply to it without danger of giving offence to the speaker. But 
Mr. Seymour replies, with great address and propriety, in the 
following way :— 

**T answered all this by stating that I could well understand it, as I 
had seen very much of the same nature in the case of persons who had 
acted in a manner the very opposite to that which he had adopted. I 
had known many persons who had been brought up from infancy in all 
the principles and practices of the Church of Rome,—who, by the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures, or by hearing the preaching of the 
Gospel, have been led to entertain doubts as to the verity of their former 
faith, and to receive and adopt the simple and scriptural principles of 
Protestantism ; and so to go on to the final step of embracing the com- 
munion of Protestants ; and such persons have often told me of the 
peace of mind and happiness of heart,—the gush of joy and delight that 
they experienced in forsaking, by that act, what they regarded as the 
unscriptural and unstable errors of one Church, for the scriptural and 
stable truth of the other; speaking with rapturous ecstasy of peace and 
joy which they had never known before, and of the sweetness of which 
they had previously no conception. I added, that I supposed this 
feeling among those who embraced the Roman faith, and among those 
who embraced the Protestant faith—this feeling common to both alike— 
may arise from the casting aside the doubts and difficulties that had 
previously occupied and absorbed the mind ; but that I could not regard 
it as a reward or recompense for the final step,—that I could not think 
that God would give this reward to both sides, to the Romanist for em- 
bracing Protestantism, and to the Protestant for embracing Romanism.” 
—pp. 64, 65. 


This was as complete an answer as could have been given. ‘To 
judge of the rectitude of the course taken in a change’of religion 
by the feelings by which it may be followed, is indeed a most fal- 
lacious test. We have heard of persons becoming Unitarians,— 
Blanco White, for instance,—and then expressing to their friends 
the relief and peace of mind which they have experienced in con- 
sequence. Without doubt a mind which has long been tossed on 
a sea of doubts and difficulties generally experiences a feeling of 
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eat relief and happiness as soon as its course has been decidedly 
taken, whether that course be right or wrong in itself. 

The “ reverend gentleman,” finding himself unexpectedly foiled 
in this attempt, returned to the attack in another direction. He 
urged upon Mr. Seymour that he would certainly only attain peace 
and happiness in joining the Church of Rome, that “if he would 
only resolve to fling away his doubts and difficulties—if, instead 
of making objections and answering arguments, and requiring 
reasons and proofs—if, instead of all this, he would but fling them 
to the winds, and boldly and unhesitatingly enter the Church of 
Rome, he would escape all the harassing anxieties of doubt, and all 
the awfulness of infidelity . . . that he must else continue in doubt 
and difficulty .... that he must end in infidelity. There was no 
escape but in the Church of Rome.” 

He proceeded to urge that the only wise course, and that which 
would bring most comfort was to throw aside all doubts and diffi- 
culties, remembering that all questions had been already decided 
by the infallible authority of the Church. We must give the 
answer :— 


 T said in reply to all this, that I could well understand such a course 
as an easy and effectual way of disposing of some difficulties ; and that 
I had long been in the habit of acting on it. I fully felt the value and 
indeed the necessity for a tribunal, an infallible tribunal, to determine the 
religious difficulty of my mind. .. . My friend seemed to accept this as 
all he required, and was about to proceed with his argument, when 
I continued to say that I had found and felt that the Holy Scriptures 
were the Word of God,—that they were inspired by Him, and therefore 
were infallible. ... I added that the difference between him and me 
was, that he bowed to a supposed authority, the inspiration and divinity 
of which I denied; while I bowed to an authority whose inspiration and 
divinity was admitted by all. He yielded to the decisions of the papal 


bulls, while I bowed to the decisi f th i Pam 
pnge isions of the Holy Scriptures.”—pp. 


This was well said: it is a retort on that well-known argument 
of Romanists—* You admit that we can be saved: we deny that 
you can be saved ; therefore it is safest to enter the communion 
in Which all allow salvation can be obtained.” Mr. Seymour has 
sharpened his weapons on the Romish whetstone. His argument 
here is to us altogether novel. The reply was “ precisely what 
he had anticipated.” It consisted in the usual argument to show 
the unfitness of Scripture for any settlement of controversies. It 
Was observed that if ten men could be produced who would agree in 
one interpretation, he could produce as many agreeing in a differ- 
ent interpretation, and that this liability to different interpre- 
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tations rendered the Scriptures unfit for the settlement of 
controversies or difficulties, 

This species of argument must be familiar to every one who is 
in any degree versed in the Romish controversy, and it is often 
urged with perfect success. But it was not so in the case of our 
author. His answer was as follows—and an excellent answer it 


was :— 

*T rejoined to this, that although the argument has often before been 
used in many works of controversy, yet it had never seemed to me to 
have weight in the matter for which it was advanced, because the very 
same objection in all its force was as applicable to all the system 
of the Church of Rome. If appeal be made to the canon law,—if 
reference be made to the writings of the primitive fathers,—if the 
appeal be made to the decrees of councils,—if the reference be made to 
the bulls of popes,—if, in short, it be made to any documents, supposed 
to contain the infallible mind of the Church, there will be found as 
great a diversity of interpretation, as if the reference be made to the 
Holy Scriptures.”—p, 70. 

Well said, again. Here Mr, Seymour has his Roman 
Catholic friend in a very awkward position. For most assuredly 
his argument is unanswerable. No one can deny that the fact is 
so; at least no one possessing moderate information on such 
subjects. And assuredly it is rather an awkward position for a 
Romanist to occupy, when he is compelled on his own principles 
to maintain that all existing decrees of councils, bulls of popes, 
canons, liturgies, writings of the fathers, are just as inadequate 
as the Scriptures to the solution of difficulties, or the settlement 
of controversies. This leaves him a very narrow corner of ground 
to rest his foot upon. And thither our author follows him :— 


“‘ He acknowledged frankly, and at once, that he thought my answer 
sufficient, so far as these writings, canons, decrees, and bulls, that have 
been already passed or written, are concerned. They are mere written 
documents, and as such they necessarily become liable to various 
interpretation in the hands of able and subtle men. They are all, 
therefore, in the same category, and liable to the same objection as the 
Holy Scriptures. He would fully admit this. But he thought that 
the great advantage of the Church of Rome consisted in having one 
who, as the head of the Church, was a living and speaking judge, 
who could at any moment determine infallibly the question under 


debate.”—p. 72. 


Our author replied, by apologizing for the character of his 
mind, which, he said, required some clear proof in all matters of 
importance. He, therefore, requested his Roman Catholic friend 
to state to him the grounds on which he believed in the existence 
of any such infallible living tribunal in the Church, as he spoke of, 
considering the extreme importance of the doctrine in question. 
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The Roman Catholic assented to this, and said he would state his 
reasons. ‘One argument for the existence of this tribunal was 
necessity.” The controversies, discussions, difficulties, schisms, 
&ec., amongst Christians required some tribunal for their infalli- 
ble decision; therefore such a tribunal must exist. The necessity of 
this inference was denied by Mr. Seymour; and his opponent 
was obliged to confess that it could not be defended as a logical 
conclusion. But he proceeded to argue that the usefulness and 
convenience of such a tribunal was so obvious that we must sup- 

ose a good and beneficent God must have granted it to the 

hurch. On being pressed again, he was obliged to admit that 
this inference also, was not logically defensible. 


“T asked him quietly,—Do you yourself think, that your proving it 
to be convenient, or useful, or desirable for the Church, is really 
proving that it does exist in the Church? Do you yourself think, 
that in logic you are justified in inferring the existence of any thing 
from the supposed usefulness of the thing? . . . It would, [ 
acknowledged, undoubtedly be very convenient and useful to us, that 
hell with all its horrors should be annihilated; but we are not justified 
in believing, therefore, that hell is annihilated. It would also, with- 
out any question, be useful and convenient for us beyond expression, 
that sin should be abolished and driven from the world; but we are 
not, therefore, to infer that sin is so abolished. . . . And, in the 
same way, I continued, our proving the convenience or usefulness of 
an infallible tribunal, other and besides the Holy Scriptures, or its 
suitableness to the goodness of God, cannot be regarded as any adequate 
argument to prove that God has actually established it. The ques- 
tion is, not what God could or might have done, but what He has 
done.”—pp. 76, 77. 


To this there was only one answer to be returned. The 
Romanist was obliged to confess that his argument had failed, 
and was untenable. But he shortly returned to the charge on a 
different ground. He urged a principle with which we have been 
familiarized in the writings of Messrs. Newman, Ward, Oakeley, 
and their friends. He contended that we may assume the 
existence of an infallible tribunal without proof, in the same way 
as we assume the existence of God without proof. The existence 
of God is incapable of proof, and yet we believe it; why then 
should we not believe equally an infallible tribunal to exist 2 Mr. 
Seymour, in reply, denied that we assume the existence of a 
First Cause; but that, on the contrary, we prove it, except 


when it is already acknowledged ; and therefore if the existence of 
an infallible tribunal on earth be parallel to this, it ought also to 
be proved. 

a pass reluctantly over the earlier part of a very curious 
and able argument on the subject of the locality of this assumed 
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infallibility (pp. 87—99) ; and come to the discussion of the main 
uestion with the Professors of Dogmatic Theology and Canon 
aw in the Collegio Romano. We must here make rather a 


long extract. 


‘He [the Professor of Dogmatic Theology] immediately proposed to 
me to argue the question of the possibility of salvation in the Church of 
England . . . undertaking, on his part, to prove against me that the 
Church of England was not the Church of Christ; and that while I 
continued a member of the Church of England I could not be saved. 
It was a formal challenge. 

“ T replied that I could not assert that the Church of England was 
the Church of Christ—that I believed and held she was a@ part, a 
member, a branch of the Church of Christ—that she held all necessary 
truth, and that salvation was to be found within her, and that I was 
prepared to maintain thus far, but no farther. I could not defend the 
proposition in the form in which he proposed it. 

** He said that he would shape his argument so as to embrace that 
view, and then, before he commenced, we agreed that nothing should 
be asserted respecting the doctrine of either Church, by either him or 
myself, without producing the canon, or decree, or bull, or article of the 
Church containing it. He was not toclaim for the Church of Rome, 
nor to ascribe to the Church of England any thing whatever without 
producing the authoritative canon of one Church, or the authoritative 
article of the other. I was pledged in the same way... I was 
careful to have this settled between us before proceeding farther, as I 
perceived he was disposed to enter on the question more as a practised 
and confident controversialist, than as a sincere inquirer. He seemed 
a bold, lively, warm-hearted man, experienced in the disputations of 
the College, and confident in his own resources. . . - He commenced 
according to the method still practised in the classes of the College, 
namely, arguing in the form of a syllogism. He said— 

“ The Church of Christ is infallible. 

“ The Church of England confesses herself fallible. ne 

“ Therefore the Church of England is not the Church of Christ. 

“T at once pointed out the fallacy or error of his argument, showing, 
as I had already stated, that the Church of England did not pretend to 
be the Church of Christ, but only a part, or branch, or member of it; 
and that the fallibility of a part of the Church was no proof she was 
not a part of the Church, to which only, as a whole, infallibility could 


belong. 
“ He acknowledged this to be sufficient, and said he could state his 


argument in another form. 
“The Church of Christ, in all her parts, is infallible. 
‘The Protestant Church of England confesses herself fallible. 
‘Therefore the Church of England is not a part of the Church of 


Christ. 
“TI conceived that this syllogism was as faulty as the preceding one ; 
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but that I would at once meet it by denying his minor; that is, by 
denying that the Protestant Church of England confesses herself to be 
fallible. I was not aware that she had made such a confession. — 

“He laughed at me good-humouredly, and with a look of triumph, 
and said that the Church of England had confessed it, and he could 
produce the Article. He referred me to Article xix. 

“TI produced the Article and read the words, ‘As the Churches of 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch have erred, so also the Church of 
Rome hath erred, not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, 
but also in matters of faith!’ I said that this Article of the Church of 
England asserted that other Churches, and the Church of Rome in 
particular, had erred, and were fallible, but that she had said nothing 
of herself; and certainly had not, as his argument supposed and 
required, confessed herself fallible. 

‘He frankly acknowledged this to be a sufficient answer, and that 
his argument had failed, but said he would arrange his syllogism in 
another form so as to obviate this. He seemed, however, slightly, 
very slightly, annoyed, at finding himself so easily foiled in his first 
two attempts. He proceeded with great quickness to arrange his 
argument again. 

“The Church of Christ, in all her parts, claims to be infallible. 

“The Protestant Church of England does not claim to be infallible. 

“ Therefore the Church of England is not the Church of Christ. 

** The ordinary mode of replying to this, would have been by denying 
the major, namely, that the Church in all its parts claimed to be in- 
fallible; and this would have opened the whole question of the infalli- 
bility of the Church, whether, as a whole, in the Church general, or 
in a part, as the Church of England, I felt, however, in my secret 
soul, that there was another mode of dealing with it. I had in years 
long past pondered the matter well and thoughtfully, and many years’ 
experience and research alike confirmed my feeling. I had never 
expressed it in private, nor had I employed it in public; and I thought 
that the present was an occasion the most fitting possible to advance 
it . . « So after some moments’ pause for reflection, I requested my 
opponent to repeat and kindly write his syllogism on paper. 

‘* He wrote it as follows:— 

“The Church of Christ, in all her parts, claim to be infallible. 

The Church of England does not claim to be infallible. 

PS as the Church of England is no part of the Church of 
rist. 

pe Having read it carefully, I drew my pen over the word ‘ England’, 

in the minor and in the conclusion, and writing the word ‘ Rome’ in 

its stead, I returned the paper as my answer. It was as follows :— 

. The Church of Christ, in all her parts, claims to be infallible. 

: a Church of Rome does not claim to be infallible. 

erefore the Church of Rome is not part of the Church of Christ. 
“On handing it to him in this altered form, I remarked quietly, that 
if his syllogism was legitimate as against the Church of England, it 
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must be equally legitimate against the Church of Rome; and that, 
therefore, he could not deny its conclusiveness, 

“The moment he read it he laughed heartily but good-humouredly 
at me, and said the Church of Rome did claim infallibility ; and ex- 
pressed surprise at my minor, containing a statement so palpably 
incorrect, and, therefore, so easily confuted. His companion joined 
him in his merriment, and they both seemed to rejoice in a victory so 


easily and so completely gained. 

‘« I was in no other degree affected by this, than to feel thankful that it 
gave me a little space to collect myself, and to express my argument with 
precision ; I therefore calmly reminded my friends, that the Church of 
Rome had never, on any occasion, asserted her own infallibility; that 
some of her members, and some of her advocates, some of her individual 
divines had, without any authority from her, claimed and asserted it 
for her, and in her name; but that she had never, in any form whatever, 
either claimed or asserted it herself.”—pp. 140—146. 


The result was, that when the two professors were at length 
brought to give their proofs for the assumption that their 
Church asserted her own infallibility, they entirely broke down, 
and the honours of the day remained with their opponent. 

Now, we have no doubt, that many of our readers will share the 
astonishment of the two Jesuits in finding any man bold enough 
to say that the Church of Rome does not authoritatively teach 
the doctrine of the existence of an infallible tribunal, We hear 
so much of infallibility ; it is so regularly made the turning point 
in controversy between members of one communion and the 
other—so much is made to depend upon it by all Romanists 
whom we have to do with, that we are inclined to look upon it as 
an absurd paradox to dispute whether the Church of Rome 
asserts such a privilege. We might share in this feeling, had it 
not been our fortune many years since to be led to investigate 
very carefully this very point ; and we can assure the reader that 
if the question is to be decided by an appeal to any of the autho- 
rized formularies of the Church of Rome—any of those formularies 
which they hold binding on them, the Church of Rome herself 
does not make the claim. There is nothing about it in the 
Canons or Decrees of Trent, or in the Creed of Pope Pius, or in 
the decrees of any general synod, or in any definition of faith 
made by the Pope, and received unanimously by the Roman 
Catholic Episcopate. It is merely the assertion of their divines 
and controversialists. 

We cannot sufficiently testify our sense of the ability — 
by Mr. Seymour in this disputation. One such point as he has 
here made, is enough to confer value on his work. It is, in our 


opinion, a work of distinguished merit. 
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We must just produce one more passage in which the attempts 
to establish the position denied by Mr. Seymour are described. 


‘After some moments’ pause, he said he could produce several 
instances, and named the Council of Constance, the Council of Basil, 
the Council of Florence, and several other lesser authorities. I knew 
each of the decrees to which he referred ; and therefore when he said 
that one asserted the supremacy of the Church of Rome, as the mother 
and mistress of all Churches; and that another held that every soul was 
subject to the Roman Pontiff at the peril of his salvation; and that 
others still asserted, that every man must be obedient, and owed obe- 
dience to the successor of St. Peter; and others, again, that it belonged 
to the Church of Rome to interpret Holy Scripture : when he said all 
this, I reminded him that all this was beside the real question, was 
nothing to the real point before us; that my assertion was, that no 
received decree or bull, or other authoritative document of the Church 
of Rome, claimed infallibility ; and that he answered me only by pro- 
ducing some which claimed supremacy and authority. 

‘He said that supremacy and authority implied infallibility. I 
answered by an emphatic—No! I said, that in England we felt that 
the law of the land was supreme and authoritative ; that we often felt 
that a specified law was a bad law ;—a mischievous law, a law that ought 
never to have been enacted, and ought immediately to be repealed; . . . 
but, though we ascribe to the law, and to the legislative power of the 
nation, a supremacy and authority, we prove, by our efforts to repeal 
the obnoxious law, that we do not ascribe infallibility to it. I then 
said, that all the decrees, bulls, canons, &c., to which he referred me, 
only asserted such a supremacy and authority as demanded the subjec- 
tion and obedience of men to the Church of Rome, or to the Pope as its 
head; but not one of them claimed or asserted infallibility for any party. 

‘“* My opponent here did not deny the principle I had thus laid down ; 
but he seemed puzzled and perplexed, at finding that all his documents 
failed in the precise point of asserting infallibility. He referred to 
several others which he had not already named ; but in a moment gave 
them up as inadequate.”—pp. 147, 148. 


The Professor of Canon Law, on this, asked with much warmth, 
whether Protestants were not always in the habit of finding fault 
with the Church of Rome for assuming infallibility, and whether 
this alone was not a sufficient proof that she really did claim 
infallibility? To this Mr. Seymour replied, that he had never 
taken that ground—that he believed she had, as a Church, never 
advanced the claim—that her advocates did so for her; but that 
they were not the Church ; that if he was wrong in this state- 
ment, his opponents could produce the canon or authoritative 
document which contained that claim,—that by the terms of the 
conference nothing was to be imputed to a Church except what was 
contained in its authoritative documents; that, as they had been 
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unable to produce the authority for their statement, he had a 
right to argue on their principles, that the Church of Rome, not 
claiming to be infallible, was no part of the Church of Christ. 

Duns Scotus himself could not have argued more acutely than 
this. It is really admirable ; and we can well imagine the utter 
confusion of the two Jesuits. They could not possibly have been 
prepared for such a turn of the argument, which is perfectly 
original, And it is based on undeniable facts. In this instance 
we see the extreme importance of not making wnnecessary con- 
cessions. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred would have been so 
inconsiderate as to concede at once that the Church of England 
admits herself to be fallible; but when it comes to strict reason- 
ing and clear statement, it is impossible to find any such position 
in the Articles and other authoritative documents of the Church. 
And when the question was restricted to these, the Romanist 
entirely failed in his argument, because Mr. Seymour understood 
his ground exactly. And the excellent pomt made about the 
Romish claim to infallibility is another instance of the importance 
of weighing well the concessions that are made. If Mr. Seymour 
had not detected the errors and fallacy involved in these positions, 
he could have been at once defeated. 

We must now pass on to a subsequent conversation on the 
subject of infallibility, which appears to us of considerable impor- 
tance in showing the way of managing controversies of that kind. 
The conference referred to was held with the reverend Professor 
of Canon Law in the Collegio Romano, and a Jesuit of eminence. 
It was held with a view to inquire into the means or test by which 
an infallible bull or decree of the Pope could be distinguished 
from a fallible one—to distinguish a decision ex cathedrd, from 
one non ex cathedra. The conversation began by reference to a 
former conversation with a third person, who had endeavoured to 
persuade Mr. Seymour to receive the doctrine of an infallible 
tribunal without proof or inquiry. Mr. Seymour remarked to the 
Professor, that supposing infallibility to exist either in a council 
or a pope, he was disposed to think that if it existed in either, 
the weight of argument seemed to preponderate in favour of the 
pope, because all the texts referred to in proof of infallibility have 
connexion with Peter, and therefore refer much more angers 
to the popes, as the successors of Peter, than to councils, whic 
are not in any way connected with these words. 

This was a bait which the Jesuit swallowed with eagerness, 
being instantly under the impression that our author was in 
a fair way to become a convert. Mr. Seymour then pro- 
ceeded to lay before him certain difficulties in respect to the 
question, on the hypothesis that infallibility resided in the papacy 
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—his difficulty was how to discern a fallible decision from an in- 
fallible one. 


“T reminded the Professor that he was, of course, aware that the 
popes were not always—were not at all times, and under all circum. 
stances, infallible—that Pope Liberius had avowed Arianism, and that 


Pope Honorius was a Monothelite.” 


The Professor attempted to defend these popes from the impu- 
tation of heresy ; but ended by saying that if their decisions had 
been ex cathedrd, they would have been infallible. 


‘This at once conducted our conversation to the precise point which 
I felt most anxious to open, and I saw that there could be no difficulty 
in entering on it; but I desired much to do so, without any appear- 
ance of a controversial spirit on my part... . I said that supposing the 
pope to be infallible whenever he uttered a decision, or issued a bull ex 
cathedrd, it was still necessary to know how we are to ascertain a deci- 
sion ex cathedrd from a decision non ex cathedrd. 

“He at once met the difficulty, and said that it was of very easy 
solution. He stated that there were certain requisites, certain essentials, 
which were characteristic of a bull ex cathedrd..... He added that 
those requisites or essentials were seven in number, and that he feared 
to weary me by their detail, but that otherwise he would be happy to 
enter on them.”’—pp. 161—164. 


The conference then turned on the requisite conditions of a 
decision ev cathedra—an infallible decision. 

The first condition was that the pope should have opened a 
communication with the bishops before composing and publishing 
his bull, asking their prayers to God that he might be infallibly 
guided. By thus doing, the pope could obtain the prayers of his 
universal Church for his assistance before forming and publishing 
his decision. 


“‘T asked him how, seeing that there was a necessity for this previous 
communication on the part of the pope with the bishops, how I was to 
inform myself, that this requisite or essential had been really borne in 
mind. He merely replied, that it was very easy to be ascertained, and 
then proceeded to the second particular."—p, 165. 


This is really almost too good. The coolness of the Jesuit in 
thus passing over this home thrust, is truly characteristic. It 
carries internal evidence of truth... .. Our author, however, did 
not press him on the point ; but allowed the conversation to pass 
to the second condition. 

This second condition was, that the pope before giving his 
decision should seck carefully all possible information on. the 
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subject, especially he should seek information from persons 
residing in the district affected by the opinion in question. 


“T asked, in reference to this, how I was to be assured that the pope 
was thus rightly and fully informed,—that he had sought and obtained 
the required information, and was thus capacitated for proceeding to issue 
the bull. He replied, as before, that there was not the least difficulty 
in ascertaining this, and so passed on to the other particular.”—p. 166. 


It must have been one of the richest scenes in the world. We 
wonder most at Mr. Seymour’s command of countenance. The 
next particular is also capital. 

The Professor remarked, that there was a further requisite— 
namely, the bull should be formal and authoritative, and claim to 
be authoritative ; that it should be issued not merely as a de- 
cision of the pope in his mere personal capacity, but in his 
official capacity, as the head of the Church. 


“T remarked, that this requisite could be easily ascertained, as it 
must necessarily appear on the face of the bull; the only difficulty 
being to obtain a true copy of the bull.” 


The next condition—that the bull should be addressed to all 
the bishops of the universal Church, was also admitted as a test 
of easy application, inasmuch as the mere superscription of the 
bull would at once show whether this essential was forthcoming. 
The succeeding condition was, that the bull should be universally 
received, or accepted and promulgated by the bishops of the uni- 
versal Church as an authoritative and infallible decision, or at least 
accepted tacitly and without opposition. The reply to this was, that 
this was a point very difficult to be ascertained; that some bulls 
are received in some Romish countries and not received in others, 
and contradictory assertions are made, that it would open out a 
great field of inquiry and disputation. The Professor again said, 
“there was not the least difficulty !” | 

The succeeding condition was, that the bull should be a decision 
on some question touching faith or morals; on which it was 
observed, that an opinion prevailed in England that the Church 
of Rome had strained faith and morality to include matters of 
fact, or even matters of yong and that this was practically 
illustrated in the case of the Jansenists and Jesuits, when the 


point at issue was a matter of fact. 
“The final condition was, that the pope should be free, and 


under no external compulsion or influence. 
“On this I remarked, quietly, that it would be very difficult for me, 


or for any one in England, to ascertain to any thing like moral cer- 
tainty, whether the pope, at the issuing of any bull, was really under 
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any exterior influence, or whether he was perfectly free. I did not see 
how it was possible to have any certainty on such a point. He said, as 
before, that there was no real difficulty in this, or in any of the tests he 
had specified ; and merely added, that these several essentials or requisites 


were the tests by which any bull was to be tried. If they existed, then 


the bull was ex cathedrd, and was to be received as infallible; but if 


any of them were wanting, then the bull was not ea cathedré.”"— 
pp. 169, 170. 


Our author then expressed his obligation to the Jesuit for all 
this information, and sought for the explanation of a difficulty which 
presented itself to his mind. He spoke of the difficulty which 
persons resident in England might have in ascertaining whether 
the pope had asked for the prayers of the universal Church ; had 
sought and obtained the necessary information ; and whether his 
bull had been really received and promulgated universally ; and 
he suggested that plain and unlearned men in England might find 
the necessary inquiries on these subjects not only difficult, but 
absolutely impossible. And the difficulty would be increased a 
thousand-fold when the inquiry concerned some bull issued some 
centuries ago. 


‘He replied, that all that was necessary for any man in such cases 
was to go to his bishop, ask the bishop respecting the bull in question, 
and the bishop would inform him whether it was ex cathedrd or other- 
wise. Nothing could be easier.”—p. 171. 


Our author admitted that there was no difficulty whatever in 
such a mode of resolving the doubt; but he intimated that an 
English mind could not refer the decision of such historical facts 
as the pope's freedom from influence, &c., to the mere opinion of a 
bishop who possessed no infallibility ; that an Englishman would, 
in such a case, prefer to compare the bull at once with the Scrip- 
tures, and so decide on its truth or error, 


“He laughed at me for this, and said that an appeal to the Scrip- 
tures was absurd and impossible, It might all be very well, compara- 
tively, for men like himself and me, who were well read and versed in 
sacred literature ; but it was quite otherwise with men in general, and 
especially with humble and illiterate or ignorant men, in fact, with 
the great mass of mankind. For, he argued in a tone of great 
confidence, —his whole face lighted up with the expression of conscious 
triumph,—the Holy Scriptures are a volume that requires many pre- 
liminary inquiries before it can be received. In the first place, it will 
be necessary for the man to ascertain the authenticity of every 
separate book or portion of the volume. In the next place, it will be 


piration of every part of it. 


In the third place, the book is written in dead languages, and the man 
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must know how to understand them, or have them translated. In the 
fourth place, it is a volume that has given rise to different meanings or 
interpretations, and the man should be able to judge upon these ... so 
the Holy Scriptures can never be made a fitting volume for such a man 
to appeal to in matters of religion.”—p. 173, 


This is the well-known system of argument adopted by all 
Romish controversialists. One might suppose oneself dealing 
with an Infidel or a Rationalist. The arguments of such oppo- 
nents of religion against the Scripture are unscrupulously 
borrowed by Romanists. But Mr. Seymour was a match for the 


Jesuit. 


“T began by stating that . . . I apprehended his method of argu- 
ment would be met in England in a very effective way, at least in such 
a way as I should be unable to answer, unless he informed me further 
than he had as yet done.. I said that the most ordinary and common- 
place man in England would say, that if they forsook the volume of 
the Holy Scriptures for the volume of the papal bulls—that if they. 
exchanged the Bible for the bullarium, they could gain no advantage 
thereby ; for if, as he had said, there was a necessity for a man to 
ascertain the authority of each book in the Holy Scripture, before he 
could avail himself of it, then it was no less true that it was equally 
necessary for a man to ascertain the much-questioned authenticity of 
each bull in the bullarium—that if, as he had alleged, the man must be 
carefully informed by study in the inspiration of the Sacred Volume, 
before receiving it as his Divine teacher, there will exist a similar 
necessity for his being informed by study in the disputed infallibility of 
the papal bullarium, before receiving it as his infallible instructor ; 
that if, as he had averred, the Holy Scriptures were written in the dead 
languages, and a man must learn to translate them before using them: 
the very same may be averred against the papal bulls, which also are 
all written in a dead language, and a man must learn to translate them 
before appealing to them ; that if, as he had argued, the Holy Scriptures 

ave been variously interpreted by various men, and all that variety 
must be resolved by every man before he makes the Sacred Volume 
his guide, it might, in like manner, be argued that the papal bulls have 
been variously explained, some received and some rejected by a vast 
variety of persons, and men must be able to decide on all these varying 
interpretations of bulls, before accepting them as an infallible guide— 
in short, it would be argued,—fairly argued, by men of no pretension to 
any thing but the possession of common sense, that every objection he 
urged against the volume of the Holy Scripture, was liable to be urged 
against the volume of the papal bulls. They were written in a dead 
language. They were the subject of various interpretations. They 
were the source of endless controversies. Their number and names 
were doubtful. Their title to infallibility was questioned. All men 
disputed as to which were fallible and which infallible. Some bulls 
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were directly contradictory of others; some actually and by name were 
condemnatory of others; some were admitted on all hands to be 
erroneous and heretical; and the whole combined constituted a series 
of volumes almost as extended as a library, and therefore wholly in« 
accessible to the masses of a Christian population. They could never 
become the guide of a Christian people, and to this day have never yet 
been translated into the language of any Christian Church. While 
the Holy Scriptures, on the other hand, were universally translated, 
were small in size, convenient for reference, and incomparably more 
easy to be read, studied, and understood, than the endless intricacies 
and scholastic niceties of the bullarium. I said that men in England 
would argue thus, and would feel that they should lose rather than 
gain by exchanging their Bible for the bullarium—the Holy Scriptures 
for the papal bulls.” : 


Of course there was no answering this. It is absolutely un- 
answerable as a reply to Romanists. It retorts their argument 
on themselves most triumphantly. And the very same principle 
may be applied to the decrees of councils, and to the monuments 
of tradition in general—to the liturgies—the canons—the writings 
of the fathers. If the Romanist asserts in controversy with us, 
that the Scriptures cannot be a rule of faith or settle contro- 
versies, or that it is altogether impossible for men generally to 
appeal to them, because they must first ascertain their genuine- 
ness, authenticity, correctness of translation, and true interpreta- 
tion, on all of which there are endless disputes—our reply at once 
may be, that by the very same mode of argument it may be 
wey that the canons and decrees of all synods, including the 

ynod of ‘Trent—the decrees of popes—the monuments of tradi- 
tion in all ages down to the present moment are equally unfit to 
be appealed to in any matters of controversy. So that, in fine, 
the Romanist so completely overreaches himself in his struggle to 
subvert our position, that he is, on his own principles, left with- 
out a single proof that his Church holds any article of faith or 
morality whatever. He will not allow Scripture to settle the 
question. He cannot, therefore, allow councils, fathers, liturgies, 
canons, bulls, to settle the question. So that, in regard to all 
doctrines of the faith, he is without compass or guide of any kind, 
except it may be the dictum of his particular priest or fe 
whom he himself admits and must admit to be fallible. Thus, 
according to the principles laid down by Romanists themselves, 
they are bound to be in doubt on every point of their creed. 
They have no authority for believing the Apostles’ Creed, or the 
Nicene Creed, or the Creed of Pope Pius itself. 

This is evident and certain beyond all manner of doubt; and it 
amounts, of course, to a demonstration of the unsoundness and 
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absurdity of the leading and most popular argument employed by 
Romanists. For a full exposition of the way in which it is 

ssible most briefly and successfully to meet the current argu- 
ment on this point we are indebted to Mr. Seymour. His mode 
of treating the subject is not only valuable in its matter but in its 
manner. The quiet mastery which he exercises—the way in 
which he works up his adversary to the point he wants, and then 

unces upon him, is admirable. We really know nothing of the 
Kind in modern books. It reminds us more of the tact and inge- 
nuity of Bossuet than of any one else that we recollect. 

r, Seymour touches on all the popular arguments now in 
vogue at oat amongst the rest, on the subject of the alleged 
sterility of Protestant missions as compared with the success of 
those of the Church of Rome. 


“In arguing for the Church of Rome, and against the Church of 
England, he (the Jesuit) stated that Providence was every day setting 
the seal of testimony to the former, and withholding it from the latter. 
He said that this was peculiarly visible in the department of missions ; 
for that while the missionary labours of the Church of England, not- 
withstanding the commanding influence and wealth of England, are 
without any success that deserved the name, the preaching of the 
missionaries of the Church of Rome had met with the most wonderful 
successes,—that the multitudes of heathen who were converted of late 
years are beyond expression. . « + « 

‘*T replied that I had not much faith in the statements sometimes put 
forth on the subject of missions. I mentioned the narrative of a friend 
of my own, who was witness to the conversion of a whole tribe of 
American Indians. He told me the whole tribe marched down to a 
river, and that the Roman Catholic priest, without a word of instruc- 
tion, sprinkled water on every one in the usual form; and that he then 
hung a little cross by a string around the neck of each, and telling them 
they were now Christians, he left them. My friend told me that the 
Indians departed precisely as they came—heard no preaching—re- 
ceived no instruction—exhibited no sign of Christianity—made no pro- 
fession of any faith—and departed precisely as they came; as naked, 
as savage, as wild and as ignorant, and heathen, with this only differ- 
ence, that each had a little cross suspended around his neck! I added, 
that I fully believed the statement of my informant, who would not 
deceive me; and, that I did not see how the Church of Rome could 
triumph much in such alleged conversions, . . « . 

“ He said I was altogether mistaken, in doubting the reality of these 
conversions—that it was in this the interposition of God was so clearly 
manifested—that these conversions partook very much of the mira- 
culous in their nature, at least could not be accounted for often, unless 
on the principle of a Divine miracle... .. These very Indians, 
heathen and savage as they had been, were real converts; and the proofs 
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Hi of the reality of their conversion are undoubted and convincing ; so 

much so, that after the missionary had left them, after he had remained 
absent for two years, . . . after he returned to his missionary station, 
bie at the close of these two years, and came again among these Indians, 
ii he, of course, as was his duty, required of them to come to confession—to 
confess their sins that they might receive absolution; he was equally 
surprised and indeed overjoyed to find that not one of them had any sins 
to confess! My friend went on to explain, that there was no matter 
for the sacrament of penance, as during these two years the Indians 
lived such converted lives, such holy and Christian lives, that there was 
not one among them who had committed a single sin, and therefore had no 
sin to confess, and the missionary priest was unable to confer absolu- 
tion, inasmuch as there was no matter for the sacrament !” 


‘a Our author ventured to suggest, that as the very best and 

| | holiest Christians were always conscious of sin, it might pos- 

| sibly be, that these Indians were ignorant of Christian truth, and 
might not be aware of the nature of sin, or that the acts of vice 
I immorality they were in the habit of committing were sin. 


3 “ This suggestion he rejected, and flung from him at once; and he 
Bie eagerly added, that the very missionary. was now at Rome—that he had 

TERR just returned from America, and was at the Collegio Romano, where he 

had himself heard him narrate the facts ; and, as a proof beyond question 
; of the reality of the conversions, and the holiness of the Indians, he 
Bai mentioned what he called a most wonderful miracle that had occurred 
Bil when the missionary was administering the holy communion to them, 
| He was holding the host in his fingers thus—my friend suiting the 
action to the word—and as the poor Indian was too far from him, the 
missionary priest could not place the host in his mouth: the poor, 
humble, devout Indian knelt so far away that the priest could not 
reach him, and—here my reverend friend lifted his hands in an attitude 
of awe, looked devoutly to heaven, and then earnestly and solemnly 
addressed me—the host flew out of his fingers, flew over to the poor 
Indian, and flew into his mouth! ‘Oh!’ he added, in a tone of the 
most reverential devotion, ‘the blessed Lord Jesus so loved that poor 
savage, that he longed to enter into his heart, and thus miraculously 
flew into his mouth! How anxious he was to get into him !’ 

“I could no longer doubt the sincerity of this priest. There was a 
Whe fervour, an earnestness, a devotion of manner, that showed he fully 
Bi believed what he thus narrated ; and the personal character of the man 
. | was such that I had no right to doubt him after so solemn a statement. 
k He narrated it as a miracle wrought by God on behalf of the Church of 
Rome. vee It only proved to my mind, that the missionary priest had 
wickedly invented this story to exalt and magnify his own labours, and 
was now telling it among his brother Jesuits of the Collegio Romano, ~ 
that such of them as were simple and credulous, and superstitious || 
enough to believe it, might spread it through the world, as a new testi- 
mony of God to the Church of Rome.”—pp. 190—194, 
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The extracts we have made will be a sufficient specimen of Mr, 
Seymour’s work. We have perused this work with some atten- 
tion, and we think it, on the whole, better calculated for circula- 
tion by the parochial clergy than any book we know of. It is 
exactly such a book as might be useful to lend to Romanists, or 
to persons wavering in their religious tenets and inclining towards 
Rome. There is nothing in it to offend the fastidious delicacy of 
the present day. Where there is irony, it is so fine, and so much 
act ie by Christian charity, that the most sensitive mind cannot 
be displeased. The work takes notice of all the arguments most 
dwelt on by the Jesuits, and reproduced for the benefit of the 
English by Wiseman and others. There is a very useful and 
interesting discussion of the question of the sepulchral inscriptions 
on the tombs of the early Christians discovered in the catacombs, 
from which Wiseman and others have attempted to establish the 
early date of certain Romish practices. ‘This branch of the dis- 
cussion is very well treated by Mr. Seymour in the latter part of 
the work before us. It has also been most satisfactorily and ably 
treated by Dr. Maitland (noé¢ the author of the ‘‘ Dark Ages”) in 
his very interesting volume on the “ Church in the Catacombs ; ” 
and we trust that, after the exposure which these able writers 
have made of the whole system of theorizing on the subject of the 
ancient monuments in the catacombs, we shall hear no more of 
the matter. The truth is, that the early Christian monuments 
furnish, in themselves, a strong presumptive proof that the invo- 
cation of saints and purgatory were unknown to the early Roman 
Christians, as Mr. Seymour and Dr. Maitland have both shown. 

The facts stated in Mr. Seymour's volume, with regard to the 
worship of the Virgin and the saints in Italy, are very striking 
and useful. He remarks—and every one who has been in Italy 
must at once concur in the truth and justice of the remark—that 
the religion in Italy is rather the “religion of the Virgin,” than 
“the religion of Jesus Christ.” Our Lord is placed, with re- 
ference to the Virgin, in much the same position that Brahma 
occupies with reference to the inferior deities in Hindostan. His 
superior deity is acknowledged in theory ; but he has no temples, 
and receives no worship ; while the inferior gods, acknowledged 
to be mortal, absorb all the offerings and all the attention of the 
Hindoo worshipper. So it is in Italy, where application is for 
the most part made to the ‘“‘ Queen of Heaven” (as she is im- 
piously called), who is believed to have the power of “ command- 
ing” the second person of the ever blessed Trinity to intercede with 
the Father for our sins. Indeed, as she is considered regularly as 
the “spouse” of the Almighty Father, and to have been selected 
for that dignity simply on account of her transcendent and infinite 
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merit, surpassing that of all created beings, it follows that the 
intercession of She “ Queen of Angels,” or ‘ Queen of Heaven,” 
must be of infinite avail with the “ King of Heaven ;” and what 
practical distinction can thus be drawn between the merits and inter- 
cession of Jesus Christ and of Mary we know not. So that we need 
not wonder when we find her, equally with Jesus, the object of 
worship—addressed in the same terms—placed fully on an ae 
with Him. The only real matter of astonishment is, that Romi 
controversialists and others in this country can put forth the 
statements they do, in reference to the worship of the Virgin and 
saints, which ies represent as limited simply to asking for their 
prayers to God, in the same way that we ask the prayers of our 
fellow men for us. And in order to convince unwary inquirers 
that this is the case, they produce some of their books of devotion, 
which are moderate in their language with reference to the 
Virgin and saints, and comprise prayers to God ; and then, they 
enlarge upon the “ wickedness” of those who impute to them 
any worship or addresses which invest creatures with the attri- 
butes of the Creator. 

We must now take our leave of Mr. Seymour’s work, which we 
should be glad to see printed in a very cheap form, and circulated 
by tens of thousands. If he could give us a brief defence of the 
Church of England, as a branch of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, against Romish attacks, in as popular a style, with as 
Judicious a title, and in shape as inoffensive to the feelings, and 
tastes, and principles of Churchmen, as the work before us, he 
would confer an incalculable benefit on the Church. 
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Art. II]—A Few Words to Parish Schoolmasters. London: 
Cleaver. 


Ir it was ever questioned that the next most important per- 
sonage in a parish after the clergyman is the schoolmaster, that 
uestion exists no longer. The clergy feel how much their 
whole work depends upon that branch of it which is carried on 
in the schoolroom, and therefore upon those who are mainly 
instrumental in conducting it. There does not appear, however, 
to be the same unanimity of opinion as to what the schoolmaster 
should be. That he must do a great deal, and be a great deal, 
is admitted ; but the limits of his work, and the requisite charac- 
teristics of the workman, are hardly determined, and we find great 
inequality in the estimation and treatment of this personage. 
Clearly there will be always considerable variety of practice, 
arising not only from the difference of different men’s views, 
but also from the various wants of parishes and capabilities 
of masters. More or less will be put into the hands of the master, 
as he is found capable or incapable of high trust, and as the size 
of the parish renders the clergyman more or less able himself to 
educate the school. This last cause of variety will, however, 
probably decrease: for the progressive increase of services, and, 
still more, the demand for closer spiritual intercourse and counsel 
on the part of the older parishioners will absorb so much of the 
time and powers of the clergy, that not many parishes will bear 
to have a schoolmaster who requires the constant presence and 
complement of the parish priest. ‘The schoolmaster must be a 
person to be depended upon ; and it is now before the clergy, first 
to make up their minds upon what they wish to depend—what 
sort of masters they desire to have, and then to see about obtain- 
ing the object of their wishes. | 
Now it is not at all clear, that we are better prepared to fix 
the schoolmaster’s character at this time, than we were some 
years ago. It is true that training institutions, some of them 
most admirable, set themselves to produce not only a more clever, 
well-informed class of teachers, but one which shall be better disci- 
plined and more religious. None of the clergy but desire this 
result, and rejoice in the machinery prepared for the purpose of 
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producing it; but as the nearness of the poles affects the best 
compass, so there is an influence at work both on the clergy and 
on their schoolmasters, which disturbs their calm judgment and pur- 
pose, and clogs the machinery in its action, or mars the work when 
completed—the influence, the pressure of intellectual education. 
So much is expected of the master when he leaves his college, 
that all is anxiety and toil to prepare him. To make hima 
well-informed teacher, an intelligent, decided, prompt, orderly 
governor and superintendent; to fit him to pass the examination, 
and to obtain pupil teachers ; these are matters of such over- 
whelming interest, that in him or in his teachers, or in both, 
something of the first high aim and intention is often uncon- 
sciously lost sight of; a higher standard is attained in things 
mental than was previously wished, and a lower in things spiritual 
than had been hoped and desired. Then afterwards, when the 
master has gone forth into the world, after his short three years 
of preparation, the pressure weighs upon him still more heavily. 
He stands alone. The supporters of his school desiring pupil 
teachers, the inspector, the common feeling of those who examine 
and interest themselves in schools, the temptations of ambition, 
the fact that ‘intellectual progress is more evident, and seems a 
more real and grateful return for labour, all these things urge on 
in one and the same direction. Nor is the clergyman exempt 
from the same influences. The pecuniary importance of Govern- 
ment aid, the comparison of his own school with other more 
famous schools, the satisfaction of finding his children always 
able to understand him, and to receive what he gives, so that he 
can teach without labour, and the little time he has to spare is 
none of it wasted; all these things help to carry him away also 
in the stream ; to make him rejoice in a highly educated mas- 
ter, to make him satisfied on the whole with such a master, and 
with the effect of that master’s teaching, although there be at 
times an inward disquiet and fear, as if all were not right—as if 
the tone and feeling of the schoolroom were not that of those 
whom Jesus has taken up in his arms, put his hands upon and 
blessed. 

It would seem reasonable, then, that we should bear in mind 
these influences, and calculate their effect upon ourselves. It is 
not likely, it is not natural, that when the whole age is set upon 
the idolatry of mind, we should be entirely exempt ; and a very 
little eG will personally convince us that we are not so 
exempt. We are all in the stream, although not all in the 
violence of it, and if we were to turn and row a while in the 
opposite direction, we should only be keeping our position. 

Chis is one consideration, and perhaps but one other is really 
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wanted to enable us to answer the question, What sort of man 
we require for our master? that one other being simply the 
remembrance of what he has to do: he has to take the lambs 
of Christ’s flock out of the arms of their parents, to bring them 
into contact with the harshness, the selfishness, the levity, the 
sinful boldness, and the sinful cowardice of numbers; he has to 
try their patience with learning things hard, their passions with 
punishments, their vanity with praises: he has to make them 
public, and yet keep them private; to bring forward, and yet 
repress ; to give confidence without destroying humility; he has 
to teach Christianity, to impart Christianity. From him the 
younger children will acquire almost all they know of God, and 
the holy angels, and their own immortal bodies and souls; the 
elder children, a great portion of these, probably the greater por- 
tion; and as he is most uniformly with them, so they will generally 
take their tone upon these subjects from him. As he handles 
the Bible so will they. As is his eye, when he reads or speaks of 
Christ, so will be their hearts. His feeling, state of heart, and 

eneral character, will reflect itself in them. They are his 
mirror, only the reflection is not transient, but in a measure lasts 
through eternity. What possible presence of the clergyman can 
supply the deficiencies or remedy the evils in a person possessing 
such influence? Can an hour a day undo the whole of that day, 
except that one hour ? 

And, after all, what are our school children to be when their 
education is finished? What is the purpose of their education, but 
to fit them for their future life? And what will be their future life, 
but that of labourers, sailors, artizans, servants, small trade-peo- 
ple, and farmers at the very highest ? Are not the real requirements 
of these classes of society so much knowledge, indeed, as is 
necessary for the several occupations, but chiefly contentedness, 
cheerfulness, openness, honesty, courage, gentleness, obedience, 
Christian character ? 

If asked what we require in the schoolmaster, we should reply, 
the first qualification, the second qualification, the third qualifica- 
tion, is character—a character of reverence, thoughtfulness, right 
judgment, patience, affection, faith, hope, in short, of ‘ meekness 
of wisdom.” 

I. Now, if our readers will go with us in this, we will proceed 
to apply our principle to the choice of masters of the old school, 
or rather to the consideration of their frequent and progressive 
rejection and disuse. It has been said by a person who has pecu- 
liar opportunities for forming his opinion, that the old set of 
masters will almost entirely fall out of employment ; and probably 
the main hindrance to the fulfilment of this prediction, is the 
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present paucity of the new race. Such a result of the present 
educational stir would seem to us to denote something very 
wrong in the prevalent notion of education ; neither can we even 
consider it either just or expedient. 

It is certainly of great importance that our masters should be 
well educated, and better informed in several branches of educa- 
tion than has hitherto been usual. We rate as highly as any 
man, a knowledge of the history of the Church and of their 
country, and that of sacred music; but it is one thing evidently 
to desire them and other acquirements, and another to discard 
a master for not having them, or to value them above the moral 
qualities of the teacher. It may be difficult to support our 
schools, and impossible to justify our wishes without resorting to 
a new style of teacher; but, at least, we ought to counterbalance 
the conclusion to what their unpleasantness would lead us hastily, 
by remembering that the old race of masters are those whom the 
Church has tolerated for a length of time, nay, by their education 
and toleration formed. It would be as hard to turn round upon 
those men as a body and say, ‘‘ You do not now meet our wants; 
you are not up to the present standard ; and, therefore, grieved 
as we are to say so, we cannot employ you:” it would be as hard 
and unjust to say this to the schoolmaster, as it would be to the 


clergyman, 


Eheu, 
Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam !” 


Tried by such a rule, many an incumbent must vacate the 
parsonage, and retire from the pulpit into the pew; for nothing 
is more certain than that a large body of the clergy are not only 
unequal, but backward to cope with the work which their genera- 
tion requires to be done. 

Again, it must not be forgotten, that the old race of masters 
possess some qualifications that the new cannot have, such as age 
and — and many may fairly be supposed to have, what 
some do certainly enjoy, such qualities as are acquired by time, 
judgment, patience, gentleness, firmness, quietness, and the like ; 
and, moreover, they are almost sure not to be carried away by 
the great temptation of modern schoolmasters, into the intellec- 
tual torrent, but are from many circumstances likely to value 
obedience and character very highly, and, indeed, as the great 
objects of school training. 

True, that vast numbers of the old masters will be found not 
possessing those faculties which they ought to have acquired ; and 
so also will many of the new be found not what might have been 
expected. But these considerations should at least be taken into 
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account, and, as a general rule, no master not grossly ignorant 
and foolish, or, which is worse, careless, harsh, or irreligious, 
should be discarded without an effort to make him such as to 
render dismissal needless. We must speak guardedly, though we 
seem to repeat ourselves. Some masters are hopelessly unfit for 
their office; and others so wanting in religious character, that it 
would be better there should be no schools, than schools con- 
ducted by them. Still this is not always the case, nor even com- 
monly ; and wherever it is not, these considerations find place. 
Generally speaking, schoolmasters have received as little per- 
sonal care and guidance from the clergyman, as the squire, the 
farmer, and the tradesman. ‘The poor have from their readiness 
to receive, ever received most largely. The barrier between the 
riest and the educated, or those supposed to be educated, has 
hitherto been almost insuperable, and is, as yet, rarely broken 
down. This has operated very unfavourably upon masters. 
Independently of the general temptations to impatience, arbi- 
trariness, harshness, and the like, their having to teach religion 
has brought them into contact with sacred things, in a peculiar 
and somewhat dangerous manner. The master, like the clerk 
and the sexton, has a religious office, and his calling, as those others 
just mentioned, when understood and appreciated, both elevates 
and sanctifies ; but when not understood and appreciated, lowers, 
darkens, hardens, and injures deeply and permanently. We all 
feel this readily in the case of clerks and sextons, and similar 
officials. ‘The remembrance we have of the tone of mind and the 
state of feeling frequent in such persons, is very painful. A little 
thought will probably enable us to trace the same evil and the 
same source of evil in our masters. The most especial powerful 
spiritual influence should be brought to bear upon all those so 
much connected with the sanctuary, so nearly approaching to the 
mysteries, lest by seeing they should see not, and by hearing hear 
not; but this influence has not been so brought to bear. From 
long disuse, then, there will certainly be a barrier to break down 
whenever such influence is attempted ; and if a clergyman were to 
begin to treat his master as his spiritual ward, there might be 
some repugnance, or at the best awkwardness at the outset. But in 
the case of all those who are capable of improvement, this con- 
straint and reserve would soon die out, and the assistance would 
be thankfully received. Indeed the scholastic deficiencies of the 
old masters, seem to open a new and very ready way of approach 
to their hearts and characters. If any clergyman had a master 
in attainments indeed below the standard required, but a man of 
right character, and principle, he would win his heart at 
once, by endeavouring to teach him what was wanting, or by 
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himself supplying it. The manifested desire to retain him in 
spite of committees or inspectors, coupled with efforts to make the 
retention justifiable, would open the way for gentle and progres- 
sive suggestions both as to the manner of teaching, and even upon 
the tone of mind of the teacher. Where such kindness fails 
after fair trial, there must exist some grievous fault ; and we can 
hardly hope for a good school in the parish of such a clergyman 
and such a schoolmaster, rest the blame on whom it may. Here 
then the matter would turn, as we wished, chiefly upon a moral 
test. The docile would generally become fairly capable, and the 
sooner those who cannot or will not learn, cease to teach, the 
better for their pupils. Such are not the men whose cause we 
plead. Contending for character in masters, we should be the 
first to avoid those who do not possess and will not acquire. In 
all this we speak of course generally. We must not be supposed to 
assert that elderly persons can acquire music and geography, and 
the like attainments. All that is maintained is, that much may be 
done with a really pains-taking master; and that the most rigidly 
moulded man can learn, if willing ; and if kindly treated, probably 
would learn a great deal as to management and system, and be 
corrected of very obvious faults. And then, if he can be retained 
by the clergyman’s supplying his deficiencies, or in some cases 
even by submitting to those deficiencies, we hold that justice 
demands that it should be so, and believe that they who are thus 
patient, may look, in return for their forbearance, to find their 
schools more obedient, reverential, quiet, and well toned than 
they would be under many younger masters, who could carry 
away all the votes of modern educationalists. 

Il. We trust that we shall not be understood to depreciate 
the rising race of masters, or to be forgetful of the noble exer- 
tions of those persons and colleges who are striving to raise the 
standard of teachers, and who are as anxious as we can possibly 
be, that they should be morally as well as intellectually, equal to 
the task. If there is any thing polemical in what has been said, 
the war has simply been defensive on behalf of the old teachers 
of our schools, who have the first claim upon our sympathies. 
We now proceed to speak of the new race of teachers, and to 
manifest our interest in them, by drawing attention to the difficulties 
which beset them, and the assistance which they should receive 
from the clergy in seeking to overcome them. 

The calling of the schoolmaster is so beset with temptations 
and trials, that, were St. Chrysostom to write a justification for 
declining the office, he would easily make out a case as strong as 


that which he pleaded with his friend Basil in excuse for refusing 
to take up the yoke of the ministry. 
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After an education of three years, during which he must to a 
considerable extent have “ crammed,” have acquired a little 
knowledge of many things, a thorough knowledge of very few, 
he sallies forth at the age of eighteen or nineteen a certificated 
master. He comes out to the world as the representative and 
agent of a new system of education ; is considered by others to 
be (is it strange, then, if he partakes in the opinion ’) one of a 
race of masters vastly superior to the old teachers, whose system, 
nay, whose very persons, they are destined to supersede throughout 
the land. 

He goes forth to his school in the city or in the country; he 
surveys the rooms, his future domain ; the children, his subjects. 
He is suddenly almosi absolute monarch of 100 or 200 children. 
He is aware, indeed, that the clergyman of the parish is his 
superior: and once a day, for a short time, the sceptre passes out 
of his hands, nominally at least. If the clergyman is well informed, 
and decided in his views of education, or is crotchety, he is sub- 
ject to having his plans altered, or even superseded; but the 
clergy are not often the first, and still less frequently the second. 
They are content in this present state of things to go by the expe- 
rience of Battersea, Chelsea, and Westminster, and to leave the 
main system in the hands of the master. Anyhow, the master 
is in school from morning to night, the clergyman but for a short 
time. He is the sun or storm of the room ; all eyes are upon 
him, for every thing comes from him, his will, and his temper. 
It was no golden age at Auburn in this respect. ‘The iron age 
breathes in the iron sceptre. 


‘Full well the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face.” 


He is a monarch or a tyrant as he chooses; or rather, as he is 
made by his temperament and self-management. ‘This position 
is enough to turn his head, and make him peevish and arbitrary, 
and will do so unless other influences prevent. Add the trials to 
patience ; the trials to hope and love in the case of the dull and 
wilful pupil, and the opposite temptations to vanity and partiality 
in that of the quick scholar who drinks in eagerly what is taught, 
and flatters the master by the progress he makes, and the praises 


which visitors bestow on him. 
Then all the stimulants to intellectual education before men- 


tioned must be remembered in addition. The temptations to 
get his children forward in knowledge, not as it acts upon the 
scholars, we are not now thinking of them, but as it reflects upon 
the master. For if once he yields to this great enemy of real 
education, it threatens to mar, nay, to make utterly injurious, all 
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the efforts of these times: it is all over with him. Circe’s wand 
is not more transforming. When once a man is infected with 
this plague, every thing withers at his touch. In his hands the 
Bible becomes a lesson, history an examination, every thing 
valueless in itself. He becomes blind to character, tone, feeling ; 
he cannot read the child’s eye; he does not know its heart. 
His own better nature is not exercised ; it does not give response, 
and never answering becomes dumb. The schoolroom and all 
in it grow to be a very perfect machine, all orderly, all working, 
all producing ; he moves about regulating and supplying, but his 


heart is cold within him; he is mechanical as those whom he » 


mechanizes ; not seeking the affections of others, he has lost his 
own. Is this exaggeration? There is great life and interest in 
merely mental teaching ; and those who are fond of instruction go 
on far into years full of youthfulfire and vigour. There may be great 
spirit in teacher and pupil where character is forgotten, but this 
is not the question. What is here urged is this, that where 
the reason of pupils is the master’s uniform object, and their 
hearts are overlooked, then, quick as may be his and their interest 
in knowledge, yet the life is gone from the best part of education ; 
his religious teaching is mechanical, and the affections are dead- 
ened. Indeed, if this latter fault were all, this one of teaching the 
Bible and doctrine as a mere intellectual exercise, and of regarding 
religious knowledge as the end of religious teaching, remains ; 
and nothing could be more destructive to a man. 

We must remember also the great wear upon the spirits and 
energies, and the amount of time taken up by regular school 
work ; and yet this is not all. The process of self-education must 
goon, and pupil teachers in very many cases exhaust the remaining 
strength and leisure of the master. Are not these trials and 
temptations too much for most men, unless they are met by strong 
counteracting influences and supports? how much more then for 
lads! Can we be surprised if a few years hence we find that 
those masters who have been left to cope with such difficulties 
have sunk under them, and become, what we shall not endure to 
have, teachers cold, hard, conceited, irreverent, secular in cha- 
racter and education. If our masters are hereafter found in 
any case a hindrance to us, if their tone of mind and their 
instruction are not in accordance with that of the Church, if they 
are of another spirit than hers, and really promoting another end, 
can we wonder! can we doubt the cause 2 

And short of this, even at this present time, it is a question 
whether some of the new race of masters are not already unfit 
either by inadequate preparation, or by subsequent operation of 
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hurtful influences, to produce or maintain that spirit in their 
- schools, without which the doors should be rather closed, and the 
- children should wander over the fields. Our meaning will appear 
_ more clearly, by considering the formation of character in a 
school collective and personal. By character, we mean habits of 
- truth, openness, generosity, kindness, reverence, obedience, and 
the like; and these, since with us character is Christian or irreli- 
gious, these graces based upon religious grounds, strengthened, 
sanctified, and in practice connected with the position and creed 
of a child of God. It is impossible to say how much children 
depend in the growth of their character upon that of their 
teachers. The child learns by the heart, by fine perceptions and 
feelings: it is not influenced by reasoning, nor by what is taught 
so much as by what is done; nor by either teaching or doing so 
much as by the manner and spirit of that teaching and doing. 
The child’s eye watches the master’s eye, and its ear listens to 
the tone of his voice. It estimates the justice and fitness of a 
punishment by the spirit in which that punishment seems to be 
administered. It knows whether idleness is visited as a sin, or as 
a bar to progress ; whether quarrelling is in the master’s estima- 
tion a breach of discipline or of love. The child knows when it 
is taught the history of Joseph, whether its teacher desires it to 
know that history or to feel it. The very manner in which the 
Bible is taken into the hand, opened, held, laid down, all is 
marked. And as are these things in the master, so are they 
generally in the school. A reverent, thoughtful, affectionate, 
open-hearted, trustworthy set of scholars are, as a rule, only to 
be found under a master who has these qualities. The scholar 
earns what the master 7s. No words, no rules suffice. Character 
alone produces character. 

But the private treatment of scholars is of very great import- 
ance. The great fault of home education is its absence of proba- 
tion, and its keeping the young so much the special objects of 
care as to cause vanity and selfishness. The great fault of school, 
a fault so great that it has counterbalanced all advantages, is 
the merging the young so much in masses, without adequate 
strengthening and protecting influences, that they sail in the 
general flood, that they sin without repentance, try to rise with- 
out support, become hardened and selfish, have little confidence 
in and less affection for their teachers. This great and crying 
evil all earnest teachers are now endeavouring to remedy by 
private and personal guidance. After every punishment except 
those of the most trivial character, there should be private 
admonition. Repentance should be produced, and then sus- 
tained. Faults such as slyness, unkindness, vanity, cowardice, 
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irreverence, should be the subject of private warning and advice, 
Other faults capable of public notice require private also. Serious 
rebuke and caution should be given from time to time to those 
who are thought trying to amend ; they should be told of the fruit. 
less branch cut off, and of the polluted temple at last deserted, 
Affectionate encouragement should be applied to those who are 
trying to amend ; rules of conduct and devotion supplied for their 
assistance. It should be ascertained what prayers a child uses, 
how regularly, in what position, and the like. It is as important 
for teachers systematically to have private intercourse with their 
scholars, as it is for a clergyman to visit in the cottage as well as 
seen in the church. The happiest consequences may be antici- 
pated from such pastoral care of children, great safety from sin, 
great growth in grace, humbly and carefully undertaken, and 
watchfully and steadily discharged. Systematic private inter- 
course with the children of the upper classes is of vast import- 
ance; and this intercourse, although so priestly in its character, 
yet must ordinarily devolve upon their schoolmaster, as well be- 
cause he is the representative of the parents, as because the 
clergy have seldom either time for the work, or that individual 
knowledge of the character and conduct of the scholars, which 
would be necessary for the advantageous discharge of the duty. 

What sort of men, then, are required for this work,—how 
affectionate, how thoughtful, how reverent, how sympathizing they 
should be, is only so plain, that perhaps many clergymen would 
be afraid to let their masters undertake it, necessary as it is, and 
incapable of being performed by others. Far, far better nothing 
should be done than that most delicate work of God, the con- 
science of a child, should be rudely handled and tampered with. 
The public and private training of character in children depends 
upon character in the master, and that in a very high and 
Christian sense. But will it not be hard to obtain men possess- 
ing this character, after so short a training as most masters can 
rarely receive, a training influenced more or less by the popular 
notions of education, and issuing in a course beset by such 4 
host of trials and temptations to vanity and secularity? We 
require men of singular firmness and wisdom, not of the spirit of 
this world, nor of this age, whilst the prevalent system not only 
does not awaken them to the necessity of being such, but, when of 
themselves, they endeavour after higher things, thwarts them, 
casts them down, and almost by foree makes them that which 
they would not be. 

The remedy, so far as there is one, seems to lie very much in 
the hands of the parochial clergy. No conscientious incumbent 
thrusts the deacon, to whom he has given a title, into all the 
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temptations and difficulties of ministerial work, without counsel, 
support, and guidance. Yet no deacon but has had a longer edu- 
cation than the master, and twenty-three is the earliest age at which 
he can commence his calling. What is done, then, for the youn 
clergyman, should be done for the young schoolmaster. A friend 
and guide should be ever ready to correct, encourage, and 
instruct. We are not speaking so much of guidance in school- 
work. The young master will often be as well acquainted with 
the system of a school, and with good modes of teaching, as the 
clergyman, and, not unfrequently, better. We have in mind, 
rather, the guidance of the master himself, of his studies, his 
manner of life, his tastes and character. The clergy should be 
ready to point out and supply those books which they see 
their masters severally require. They should explain difficulties, 
converse upon the views contained in them, modifying or extend- 
ing them as required. ‘The schoolmaster ought to know his way 
well to the clergyman’s study. Kindly intercourse should be 
added. It need not be familiar or level, but still kindly ; such as 
shall soothe after the labours of one day, strengthen for that 
of another, and win trust and regard. The evening meal at 
times, and the walk, together with conversation on the parish 
and such matters of ecclesiastical and national interest as are 
common to all thinking sons of the Church, should not be omit- 
ted. In such ways, and on such occasions, suggestions on minor 
points might come in, so as to be, without effort, given and 
received. And especial pains should be taken to prevent the 
deadening and superficializing effects of school routine in religious 
teaching, by a continual supply of deep and hidden truth. The 
inward Christian meaning of the events of Old Testament history, 
the interior lessons of parable, miracle, and action in the Life of 
the Saviour, should be drawn out. ‘The clergyman should give 
the heart and sweetness of the fruit to him who is necessarily so 
much occupied with the shell and surface. Choice interpre- 
tations of the elder Christians, beautiful and favourite thoughts 
and views from the Fathers and best divines might be pointed 
out from time to time, and enlarged on; and such intercourse 
rendered a continual refreshment and advance. 

And more than this: a strictly pastoral office should be 
exercised. The master is, indeed, not only a master, but a 
coadjutor and friend ; yet is he also a parishioner. He should be 
spiritually directed. His own habits of mind should be the 
subject of watchful guardianship. Hastiness or sloth, hardness 
or too great softness, want of reverence or scrupulousness, should 
receive their medicine from a kind and gentle hand. He who 
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feeds the tender lambs, should not himself be destitute of pas. 
toral care. 

And as the priest and the master are, together, the great 
human instrument of truth and godliness in their parish, so their 
labours should be united, not only in principle, and system, and 
feeling, but in that best bond of unity, common worship, special 
worship in relation to a special work. It would be well, perhaps 
for the clergy to do for their masters, what some or many do for 
their assistants—pray with them; have certain set times fora 
short service of admonition and supplication relating to the 
common work of folding and feeding the lambs of the flock of 
Christ. 

We cannot believe that such intercourse would make the master 
forget his position, or think more highly of himself than he ought 
to think. On the contrary, it would rest upon the recognition of 
the spiritual authority and superiority of the clergyman. Neither 
do we fear that our masters will overstretch their work ina 
religious point of view. The vanity and ambition which endan- 
gers them is secular, comes from the pride of reason and the 
inventions of man: and the more they recognize themselves as a 
kind of order in the Church, as religious officers, the more 
sensible will they become of their real subordination. 

The clergy must not fear intercourse as lowering to themselves 
or exalting to others. ‘The reason why the farmer and the upper 
tradesman is proud and presuming, is not because the clergy are 
familiar with them, but strange. They lift themselves up 
cause the clergy do not condescend. ‘They stand on a basis 
of their own, and are proud of having parochial influence inde- 
pendent of their rector, because they feel separated from him. 
Where cordiality thrives, rivalry dies. So with the master: if 
he loves and trusts; if he is rendered sensible of the need 
and advantage of spiritual counsel and guidance, he will not set 
up an independent authority, nor wish a private glory. 

These practical suggestions may, perhaps, serve for the pre- 
sent. The future is uncertain. The whole prospects of education 
are uncertain. And it is impossible to foresee whether or not 
our masters will eventually be admitted to the deaconate, a 
measure possessed of great advantages, both to the clergy and 
to them, if properly guarded and restricted, both as to admission, 
and direction, and function ; and already partially and not unsue- 
cessfully adopted in one diocese. The difficulties which lie in the 
way of such an advance, are principally those connected with the 
character of the master; and, therefore, the line now recom- 
mended, by guarding and raising that character, would serve alike 
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to prepare for a further development, or to improve the working 
of the existing system. 

We have almost forgotten to direct attention to the really 
excellent tract which we have mentioned at the head of this 
article, and which has in fact drawn our attention at this moment 
to the deeply important subject on which we have been writing. 
The tract is addressed to Parish Schoolmasters, and deserves 
attentively to be weighed by them. The following passage 
expresses with much truth and reality the idea which we have 


been endeavouring to develop :— 


‘‘ My heart sinks within me at times when I go into a well-worked 
school, see the order, quickness, promptitude of all; behold proofs of 
the quantity of work done in it, and of the knowledge acquired; and 
then only look at the children’s faces and hear them read. Their very 
tone and manner is enough. There is a catchy, hard, selfish, irreverent, 
worldly manner, which springs from a corresponding spirit. The 
scholars appear and speak like little merchants on Change, all eager 
indeed and business-like and alive for their own interest; but the one 
thing is wanting, a child-like heart. This which they once had, their 
best possession, is taken away from them by their very friends. I call 
a child-like heart God’s presence in a school; and when I find it not, 
the place seems to me forsaken, deserted as a ruined Church. Thus 
our lambs are turned into wolves even in the fold and under the shep- 
herd’s eye: that which is soft, sweet and good is taken away, that 
which is their own; and whilst childhood’s weakness of resolve and 
quick desires are left, the hard ways of mid-life, its isol#tion and selfish- 
ness, its cold, insensible reception of solemn and moving thoughts, are 
given them in exchange. 

“ Against such mischief I know no safeguard except the firm belief 
so often mentioned, that character is all in all; a belief rooted in the 
teacher and grown up, and filling his whole mind and actions. Only 
feel and be sure, and then your scholars will feel also, that how they do, 
in what spirit they do that which they do, is all-important; then they 
will see that you value a thoughtful answer more than a clever one, a 
patient and industrious disposition more than showy talents ; that open- 
ness, kindness, truthfulness, are the qualities which lead you to single 
any from their fellows ; that you had rather they never took a book in 
their hands than learn jealousy and vanity by it; had rather they 
could not read their Bibles at all than read them without reverence and 
solemnity. 

‘‘ But the pastoral care, the personal and individual observation and 
treatment of your children, will be one of your greatest assistants. 
Perhaps you may not hitherto have looked at your school in this light ; 
but it is well for you to regard it as your parish. Your children are 
your flock, and you are their pastor. Now consider howa parish would 
fare, if only instructed and exhorted by classes and congregations, by 
catechizing and preaching. Is it not necessary to have private personal 
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intercourse between priest and people ? I s it not necessary alone and 
expressly to thrust home particular warnings, to reprove particular acts, 
to encourage signs of improvement, to give private advice on private por- 
tions of conduct and religion? And, on reflection, is there any reason 
why all this is good, nay, is necessary, for the man, and yet useless for 
the boy? Rely upon it, you would find it of the greatest service to your 
scholars to regard them and teach them upon this principle. If after 
every severe punishment you would privately speak to the child 
punished, and try to make the chastisement reach its heart, then watch 
the effect, and from time to time afterwards sustain that effect: if you 
would privately ascertain what prayers each uses, how regularly, in 
what position, and the like: if you would take the upper classes 
systematically and speak to them singly for a few minutes, by two or 
three a day, so as to have such private intercourse with each once in 
two months, more or less, as you find advisable, you would do more 
towards sanctifying the character of your scholars than you could 
believe before trial. It is true you must be on your guard not to draw 
too much upon a child’s conscience. You must not lead your little 
ones to say much to you; nor make them unreal; nor break down 
their shame and delicacy. Judgment and feeling are wanted, great 
judgment and sensitive feeling, but not more of either than a master 
ought to have. 

Again, it may seem that you would thus trench upon the work of the 
clergyman, There is not, however, the least difficulty upon this point. 
If he has time for the task and wishes to take it, your responsibility 
ends: but if he finds that the personal care of the parents of the chil- 
dren is even more than he is sufficient for, then the road is open to you. 

“But his advice, and in special cases his interposition and _ private 
remonstrance and encouragement will always be at hand to fall back 
upon; a reserve so much the more influential from its reservedness : 
and there will often be cases in which you should thankfully surrender 
this charge to your spiritual superior and head.” 


This is the sort of intercourse between master and scholar, 
which it must be our grand endeavour to promote, by seeking for 
such qualifications in our schoolmasters as cannot be imparted by 
any mere intellectual training, whether it be secular or theological 
in its character. In this, as in all other offices connected with 
Christian education, the first of all requisites is a religious 
character, 
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Ant. 1V.— Essays on subjects connected with the Reformation 
in England. Reprinted, with additions, from the “ British 
Magazine” — By the Reo. 8S. R. Marriann, FSA. 
Sometime Librarian to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue contributions of the learned and able author of the volume 
hefore us to the literature of the age have been rather numerous, 
and they are in all cases distinguished by a research, an acute- 
ness, and a boldness also, which place them far above the ordinary 
level. The natural and acquired powers which they display 
render their author a very formidable antagonist in literary war- 
fare ; and indeed it would seem that Dr. Maitland is conscious of 
his powers in this field of exertion, for we do not remember one 
amongst his numerous publications which is not controversial in 
its origin and its tone. His works on prophetical subjects are all 
subversive of existing systems of interpretation. He has laboured 
with great ability to shake the theory on which the chronological 
views of the majority of English writers on this subject have 
been founded. He has laboured, at great length, to demonstrate 
the mistake of those Protestant interpreters who hold up the 
Albigenses and the Waldenses as the two Witnesses in the Reve- 
lation, or who have thought that the succession of Christianity was 
preserved amongst them only, in the middle ages—nothing can be 
more able, and in parts more intensely comic, than these pro- 


—duetions. And again, the unwearied assiduity which this learned 


writer has expended in tracking and tracing out the blunders or 
errors of editors of works bearing on the Reformation; his 
elaborate arguments to prove that Fox the Martyrologist is 
altogether untrustworthy ; his able work on the “ Dark Ages” 
in which he proves the injustice of those who assert that there 
was no such thing as Christian knowledge, learning, education, 
or goodness of any kind from the ninth century to the Reforma- 
tion; and in which he further shows the great value of monastic 
institutions in those ages, and meets the vulgar calumnies and 
prejudices against them ;—all this is essentially controversial and 
critical in its character—it is the produce of a mind which is 
controversial in its nature, and which has acquired a bent wholly 
In one direction. 
The author of the volume before us has spent his literary life 
VOL. XII,—NO, XXIIT.—SEPT, 1849. 
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for a long series of years in exposing the errors, and refuting the 
assertions, of certain classes of persons who are warmly opposed 
to Romanism, and who have, without doubt, m some instances, 
misstated or overstated facts. And, certainly, as far as the mere 
question of fact is concerned, every one who is competent to do 
so is quite right in endeavouring to correct mistakes. But we 
must own our apprehension, that when men like the author of 
this volume expend their powers in the endeavour to subvert the 
system in which large classes have been accustomed to repose 
their religious convictions, without, at the same time, supplying 
any positive system in its place, the result of such a course of 
proceeding may, in times of religious excitement, tend to the 
promotion of opinions which the author himself would most cer- 
tainly deprecate. 

A continued attack upon the foundation of men’s opinions is 
calculated either to irritate their feelings, or else to shake their 
convictions. We are disposed to agree with Dr. Maitland in 
many points ; but still we are of opinion that, whatever may be 
the abstract truth of certain positions of his, it does not follow 
that it is expedient to put forward exclusively that class of facts, 
When a writer is engaged in producing facts which tend to throw 
discredit on the Reformation, we think it might not be too much 
to expect from him something to counterbalance this on the other 
side, ‘This in fact was what we had very much to complain of in 
the late Romanizing party. They could never speak except in 
praise of the Church of Rome; its errors were to be softened 
down; its merits were to be carefully dwelt on; and, on the other 
hand, every fault and defect in the English Church was to be 
studiously pointed out. The result of course was, that not only 
the individuals, who were thus over-liberal, in time came to be 
persuaded by their own statements; that they ought to join the 
oman Chureh, but all the world had long before seen that such 
must be the result. 

Dr. Maitland is an earnest admirer of truth, but we think he is 
rather too ready to impute intentional falsehood to those from 
whom he differs. The work before us opens with a charge of 
falsehood against the writers on whom the history of the Reform- 


yw . opposed to the Romish view of that history, very much 
depends :— 


‘For the history of the Reformation in England,” he says, ‘ we de- 
pend so much on the testimony of writers, who may be considered as 
belonging, or more or less attached, to the Puritan party,—or who 
obtained their information from persons of that sect,—that it is of the 
uthost Importance to inquire whether there was any thing in thei 
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notions respecting truth, which ought to throw suspicion on any of 
their statements.’’—p. 1. 


Now this obviously applies to such leading writers as Fox and 
Strype, the latter of whom is severely criticized in the work before 
us. What is the tendency of such statements and inuendos as 
this? It is plainly to throw discredit on all writers on our side 
of the question, and thus to a the mind for receiving from 
Dr. Lingard, or Miss Strickland, or some other writer of that 
class, those prejudices against the Reformation and its chief agents, 
which is just what Romanism is anxious to establish. We pro- 
eeed with Dr. Maitland’s statements :— 


‘The question is one which does not require much research or 
argument. There is something very frank (one is almost inclined to 
say, honest) in the avowals, either direct or indirect, which various 
puritans have left on record, that it was considered not only allowable, 
but meritorious do tell lies for the sake of the good cause in which they 
were engaged, and for the benefit of those who were fellow helpers in 
it.”—Ibid. 


Dr. Maitland informs us that his object in bringing forward 
facts to substantiate this assertion is, ‘‘ not to criminate any per- 
son or class of persons, but to inquire how far we may rely on 
statements resting on the authority of those who adopted puritan 
principles.” Whatever may be the “ object,” we cannot doubt 
that the efect must be what Dr. Maitland deseribes. The “ per- 
son” or “class of persons” referred to cannot, we think, come 
out of the matter very much improved, by being convicted of 
holding the principle that it is ‘* meritorious to tell lies.” 

But we must consider the grounds on which such a charge was 
made against men who, whatever may have been their defects 
in some points, had the courage to oppose prevalent superstitions 
at a time when death was the frequent consequence of so doing. 
It should not be too readily assumed that persons who acted thus 
were systematic liars. We will take the first case mentioned by 
Dr. Maitland in proof of his position,—the case of George Joye, 
a fellow of Peter House, Cambridge, a friend of Bilney, and who 
was connected with the publication of Tyndale’s translation of the 
New Testament. It appears that Joye was charged with heresy 
in 1527 by John Ashwell, Prior of Newnham Abbey, near Bed- 
ford, who secretly applied to the Bishop of Lincoln to punish him, 
_ A little work of Joye is still extant in which, as Dr. Maitland 
informs us, he confutes the charges of the Prior point by point ; 
but this work is quoted with the object of “inquiring how 
far he was a credible witness as to matters of fact ;” and from the 
quotation made by Dr. Maitland we learn that there were letters 
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sent “as from the cardinal,” delivered to the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge, commanding him to send up Joye to appear before 
the cardinal legate for certain erroneous opinions. Joye obeyed the 
citation, and describes very graphically his attendance at the car- 
dinal’s palace, and his standing and waiting an the hall where many 
bishops passed by, whose “solemn and lordly looks made him think 
that he saw nothing “but the galouse and the hangman ;” but none 
of whom, ‘as grace was,” knew him. Then we have an account 
of a similar attendance on the Bishop of Lincoln, and his chan- 
ecllor, and the fears which Joye entertained ; and, at the close of 
the interview between the chancellor and Joye, the secretary 
inquired where the latter was lodging in London, when Joye, 
apprehensive of the use they might make of the information, had 
he told them of his real residence, gave them a wrong address, 
“ Here,” he says, ‘I was so bold as to make the scribe a lye for 
his asking, telling him that I lay at the Green Dragon towards 
Bishopsgate, when I lay a mile off, even a contrary way ; for I 
never trusted scribes nor pharisees, and I perceived he asked me 
not for any good.” 

On these words, which occur in the midst of an extract four 
pages long, Dr. Maitland (who marks them with italics which we 
have preserved) makes the following remarks :— 


The reader will bear in mind that we are not discussing the question, 
whether George Joye had aright to deceive his persecutors ; or, indeed, 
how far what he did was morally right or wrong. That is, no doubt, a 
very important question ; but it is not the one now under consideration. 
We are at present only inquiring how far he, or any member of the sect 
of which he was a leader, may be relied on as an authority in matters 
relating to that sect. He tells us, without any appearance of hesitation 
or compunction, that he said what was false to others. May he not be 
doing the same to us? May we, for instance, believe that the prior’s 
letter is genuine ?”—p. 11, 


Now we must frankly say, that in our opinion this case does 
not bear out Dr. Maitland’s statements and inferences. The 
false address which Joye gave to his persecutors was with a 
view to his own personal safety. He was evidently afraid that, if 
he were to tell his residence, he might be seized and committed 
to prison, or otherwise injured ; and we have no doubt that a mis- 
direction given under such eireumstances would at that period 
have been regarded by all parties alike, whether Romanist or 
Protestant, as a venial sin—a fault which did not require any 
great compunction of heart. Without doubt, as Dr. Maitland 
himself admits, it is a question—an important question—and we 
may add, a difficult question—how far such conduct as that of 
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George Joye was morally right or wrong. But, whatever judg- 
ment may be formed on this point, it is clear that he did not con- 
sider the trivial falsehood he had told, in giving a wrong address, 
as any grave sin; and, as we have said, we have no doubt that 
the same opinion was universal amongst all parties. It must 
be remembered that the falsehood was told simply and solely for 
the purpose of saving his life—and we think it would be most 
unreasonable to infer, from such a circumstance, that Joye was to 
be considered as a liar, and that he was likely to forge letters, or 
to tell falsehoods for the credit of his ‘ sect,” as Dr. Maitland 
disdainfully designates the party favourable to reformation. If 
Dr. Maitland himself were placed in similar circumstances, we 
would not answer for his acting differently from Joye, and we 
think it very possible that he might not afterward regard his 
offence as of a very deep die. Joye misdirected his persecutors ; 
but we have no reason to believe that, if he had been actually 
brought to the test, he would have denied the doctrines which he 
held, or would have told any falsehood for the credit of his sect. 

The next ease produced by Dr. Maitland to prove that Puri- 
tans, as he calls them, are not to be trusted in any statements 
alecting their “ sect,” is that of Antony Dalaber, a scholar of St. 
Alban’s Hall, and resident in the University of Oxford. It seems 
that this youth was an intimate friend of Thomas Garrett, Curate 
of Honey Lane, London, who was afterwards burned for his 
rcligious opinions. Garrett having been seized at Oxford by the 
cmissaries of Cardinal Wolsey and the Bishop of London, and 
afterwards escaping for his life by aid of his friend Dalaber, the 
latter in his turn was seized and brought before the commissary, 
Where he was interrogated as to his knowledge of Garrett's 
retreat ; and he, with a view to save the life of his friend, from 
whom he had received the opinions which he had embraced, 
mentioned some ecircumstanees which were not true, in order to 
put the perseeutors on a wrong scent, and thus to save their 
victim; and, being then sworn on ‘ the mass-book,” he repeated 
the same statement. 

Dr. Maitland says, that these stories do “ not scem to require 
much comment ;” we think, however, that they require some, 
and shall endeavour to supply it. 

It scems to us, then, most unfair to argue from such a case 
as this to the untrustworthiness of Puritans as historians. What 
on earth has such a ease as this to do with their honesty as nar- 
rators? In the present case, a young man invents a story to save 
the life of a friend. This is obviously an instance of the same 
kind as the last referred to; probably no one at that time would 
have thought such an action very sinful. The swearing on the 
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mass-book does not seem to us to make quite as great a difference 
between this case and that of Joye as might at first sight appear ; 
for, without doubt, Dalaber looked in the mass-book with very 
little reverence. 

However this may be, we think it scarcely reasonable to infer, 
as Dr. Maitland does, from such facts, that the Puritans were 
ready to tell lies on all occasions—that, because they would some- 
times give false addresses to save their own or their friends’ lives 
they would voluntarily and consciously falsify the facts of history. 
We come to the next case adduced to prove that Puritans were 
all liars. It is the ease of an apprentice named Thomas Green 
accused of circulating some book displeasing to the powers in 
Church and State. Confined as he was in the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s ve and examined by the bishop’s commissary or vicar- 
general, it seems that his alleged offence was against the laws of 
the Church rather than those of the State. In his examination 
he told a falsehood in order to shelter himself and the person 
from whom he had received the book in question; and Dr. Mait- 
land from hence infers, that as Fox the Martyrologist speaks of 
the “simplicity” of Green, and says that he suffered for. the 
truth, we must conclude that Fox and the Puritans approved of 
the practice of telling falsehoods for the benefit of religion. To 
us it seems that Fox did not mean to express any opinion in 
favour of Green’s conduct. The very term “simplicity” does not 
necessarily imply any approbation; it is, in our view, rather 
depreciatory than otherwise in its meaning; and there can be no 
doubt that what Green suffered was for “the truth,” though he 
himself showed a want of strictness in telling the truth ane his 
life was endangered. We ean only say, that if the honesty of all 
persons favourable to the Reformation is to be denied on anon 
of such instances as this, it appears to be on insufficient grounds 

Another ease is referred to by Dr. Maitland as Freudabin 
convineing evidence in behalf of his position. Careless, a net 
of Coventry, in his examination before Dr. Martin who had a 
commission to interrogate him on certain religious matters, stated 
that there was no contention between himself and certain other 
persons with whom he had been disputing in the Kin , Bench 
prison, and denied that he knew one of them. And megtree 
Fox the letters of Careless ; and Cover- 
is them, and Bickersteth has recently done the 
same, 1e inference is, that Puri 
that they are liars. N ow 
mds own pages that the examinat f Carel 
in which these falsehoods are stated. i 
a , 1s not comprised in the only 

8 ° Martyrology,” to which he could refer, and that 
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he is of opinion himself that Fox printed the examination in the first 
edition of the “ Martyrology,” but omitted it in subsequent ones. 
We really think that this fact goes far to prove, in opposition to 
Dr. Maitland’s assertion, that Fox and the Puritans dad some 
regard to truth, and did feel that falsehood was wrong; and it is 
also a fact, that Careless himself confesses his fault in such terms 
as cannot be interpreted into any approbation of his own conduct. 
When a man speaks of himself as having “ lied falsely,” we think 
that he can hardly be supposed to have justified his act. Dr. 
Maitland does not attempt to prove that Careless or Fox thought 
the falsehoods told by Reformers were right and justifiable ; and 

et he infers that such was their opinion ; and, further, that they 
thought it lawful to deceive and lie on all occasions when the 
cause of their religion could be promoted by it. 

Such is the whole amount of the evidence which Dr. Maitland 
adduces to establish his position, that the history of the Refor- 
mation is, for the greater part, undeserving of credit, as being 
supported by Puritan evidence. Such are the proofs which he 
adduces of the alleged principle of Puritanism that it is right to 
tell lies for the sake of the good cause, and of course to falsify 
history. We think that such charges ought to rest on some 
stronger evidence than on the sayings of a few persons, at a time 
when they were in personal danger, and when they were led to 
make some questionable or false statements in order to save their 
lives or those of their friends. We think that these individuals 
themselves ought not to be harshly censured for such actions, or 
to be assumed to be habitual liars, or to hold any such principle 
as Dr. Maitland ascribes to them; and still less can any such 
principle be ascribed to any class of men amongst the supporters 
of the Reformation. 

Dr. Maitland having endeavoured to prove that all the facts 
narrated by Fox, Strype, and such writers, are uncertain, and 
cannot be depended upon, he proceeds to remove, as far as pos- 
sible, the prejudice against Queen Mary, Bonner, and Gardiner, 
by throwing blame on the persecuted Protestants. 


“ What kindled and fanned the fires of Smithfield? What raised and 
kept alive the popish persecution in the days of Queen Mary? Was it 
her own sanguinary disposition? Or was she the slave of her husband’s 
cruel superstition? Or were both the tools of foreigners, who certainly 
hated the English because they were heretics, but more deadly hated the 
heretics because they were Englishmen ? Was it ‘ wily Winchester,’ or 
was it ‘ bloody Bonner,’ or was it something in the spirit of the Church 
of which both were zealous members? Whatever may be said on any 
or on all of these points, there was undoubtedly one other cause ; which, 
if it be too much to say that it has been studiously concealed or dis- 
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guised, has certainly never occupied that prominent place to which it is 
entitled in such an inquiry. I mean the bitter and provoking spirit of 
some of those who were very active and forward in promoting the cause 
of the Reformation—the political opinions which they held, and the 
language in which they disseminated them—the fierce personal attacks 
which they made on those whom they considered as enemies—and, to 
say the least, the little care which was taken by those who were really 
actuated by religious motives, and seeking a true Reformation of the 
Church, to shake off a lewd, ungodly, profane rabble, who joined the 
cause of Protestantism... . In particular it seems impossible that any 
reflecting mind .... should fail to see, as amere matter of fact, in how 
great a degree the persecution of the Protestants of England was caused 
by the conduct of their brethren who were in exile.”—pp. 41, 42. 


In this passage, and what follows, Dr. Maitland assumes the 
character of an apologist for the proceedings of Queen Mary, and 
Bonner, and Gardiner, against the Reformers. We have no doubt 
that he does not wish to be regarded in this light, and yet, posi- 
tively and unquestionably, such zs the position in which he has 
placed himself. Observe what he has said in the above passage. 
Ile first inquires to what cause we are to assign the cruelties and 
persecutions in the time of Mary. He inquires whether it had 
any thing to do with the causes usually assigned (which were the 
‘rue causes). Dr. Maitland does not pronounce any opinion on 
this subject. He leaves the reader at liberty to believe that it is 
quite a matter of question whether the “sanguinary disposition 
of Mary,” her husband’s ‘cruel superstition,” the hatred of 
‘* foreigners,” ‘* wily Winchester,” or even “ bloody Bonner,” or 
the spirit of the Church of Rome, were really the causes of the burn- 
ing of Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and of so many hun- 
dreds of pious and faithful men. Dr. Maitland leaves the reader in 
doubt as to what his own opinion is on this peint ; the only cer- 
tain fact which he puts before him is—that the party of the 
Reformation brought down punishment upon itself by its own bitter- 
ness, provocations, dangerous political opinions and language, 
fierce personal attacks, and association with a lewd, ungodly, and 
profane rabble! If such a line of argument be justifiable, it 
amounts, of course, to a justification, to avery great extent, of the 
persecutions under Mary. They will be viewed as harsh, but still 
evcusable measures (considering the habits and feclings of that age), 
and as undertaken simply in se/#defence. We know not what point 
of view this can be regarded in, except as an apology for Queen 
Mary and the Romish cause. Granted that there were (as there 


must necessarily have been) many acts of enthusiasm, of insub- 


more or less faulty, amongst the 
; would it not be unreasonable and 


ordination ; acts of various kinds, 
adherents of the Reformation 
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cruel to infer that these acts of isolated and enthusiastic indi- 
yiduals—persons also generally of the lower classes of society, 
and very imperfectly educated, and who were also smarting under 
a bloody tyranny and persecution—that such isolated acts, caused 
in a great degree by the barbarities exercised against the people, 
should be held up as affording a true account of the causes of the 
persecutions of the English martyrs? In these days we may have, 
perhaps, to apologise for the use of the term “martyrs.” We 
ought, perhaps, to have spoken of them as “ malefactors,” or 
“rebels,” or ‘ sectarians.” But we have not yet advanced so far 
with the liberal religionism of the day as to look on Mary asa 
gentle, pious, and injured woman; or on [hizabeth as a monster 
of cruelty, lust, and intolerance ; oron Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
and Jewell as heretics and bigots. We still retain the opinion 
that Mary was a cruel persecutor, and that she and her advisers 
and helpers have to answer for the blood of many martyrs. 

Without doubt, Dr. Maitland may not have intended to 
involve in one common condemnation all the adherents of the 
Reformation. Indeed, he intimates, in the above passage, that 
some there were who “ were really actuated by religious motives, 
and seeking a true Reformation of the Church ;” but we submit, 
that such an incidental admission as this is not in any degree 
calculated to counterbalance the prejudice raised by him against 
the persecuted party generally, by ascribing that persecution to 
their own misconduct ; and we must be excused for adding, that 
when Dr. Maitland states, as he does at the commencement of 
the above passage, that the conduct to which he refers as_blam- 
able has been ‘studiously concealed or disguised,” and that. it 
has not occupied the ‘ prominent place” which it ought; it might 
have occurred to him, that those who were really attached to the 
cause of the Reformation could scarcely have been expected to 
parade the faults of its adherents, or to give them the ‘ promi- 
nence” which he thinks advisable. 

We now come to the examples which Dr. Maitland has quoted, 
to show the provocations offered by the Reformers to the Popish 
party. He has, without doubt, selected the writer who has the 
worst reputation of any, amongst the writers on that side of the 
question—we allude to Bale—and he has produced, from his 
answer to Bonner’s Visitation Articles, many very offensive 
passages. Nevertheless, offensive as these passages were, from 
their personal abuse of Bonner, it cannot, we think, be alleged, 
with any propricty, that they were the cause of the persecution of 
the “ Puritans,” as Dr. Maitland calls all these adherents of the 
Reformation. On referring to Fox and to Burnet, we learn that 
the Visitation of Bonner began on the 8th of September, 1554; 
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and Dr. Maitland himself (p. 50) states, that it is reasonable 
to suppose that ‘‘ Bale’s ‘ Declaration’ was put in circulation either 
then, (about the 5th October,) or very soon after.” 

Now, then, what was the state of the case at this time? Could 
this tract of Bale’s, abusive as it was, have been the cause of 
what had passed in the year 15538, and the spring and summer of 
1554, when all the bishops and clergy attached to the Reforn. 
ation had been expelled from their benefices, multitudes of them 
brought before the council, and committed to prison as heretics~ 
when Cranmer had been attainted, and he, with Ridley and 
Latimer, had been condemned as heretics at Oxford, and were in 
prison there—when Bradford and many other pious and faithful 
men were in the Tower in London, and every one was awaitin 
the torture of the martyrs? Assuredly, Dr. Maitland is sadly 
at fault in his chronology here. Bale’s abusive tone may have 
been personally offensive to Bonner; but we should be more 
inclined to think, that to such a spirit as Bonner’s the abuse 
of Bale would have been rather a matter of triumph than of 
irritation, considering their respective positions. And we must 
say this also, that, bad as Bale’s language was, it was only paying 
Bonner in his own coin; for a more foul-mouthed and _ brutally 
ferocious persecutor than Bonner never existed. His articles 
may not have been abusive, as Dr. Maitland tells us; but will he 
contend, that Bonner himself, in such records of his sayings and 
doings as have come down to us, appears otherwise than as 
asavage? Yes! he does contend that Bonner was a very worthy 
and amiable man: we shall see hereafter what his views are 
on this subject. 

The next extract is from the writings of Poynet, the deprived 
Bishop of Winchester, (pp. 71—75,) in which he speaks in strong 
and abusive language of Bonner and Gardiner, and refers to 
various passages of their past history, including their tergiversa- 


tions in the time of Henry VIII., and the alleged bastardy of 


Bonner ; the latter point being brought forward as showing. the 
inconsistency of Bonner in exacting conformity to the Roman 
Canon Law, while he himself was ordained irregularly and in 
opposition to its rules. We have no further comment to make 
on this than that which has been made in the case of Bale. 

And now to turn to the third instance which Dr. Maitland has 
brought forward—the case of Traherne. Now, how Dr. Mait- 
land, with his characteristic acuteness, can have produced the 
extracts which he has done, from a work of Traherne printed in 
1558, in order to prove that the “ Puritans” brought down on 
themselves the persecution which raged from 1553 to 1558, and 


then ended, is certainly an cnigma to us. Queen Mary died in 
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November, 1558, after a reign of five years. 


to the persecutions of the 


rotestants ! 


75 


It seems a strange 


oversight to adduce the language of a work, published some time 
in the course of that very year, as amongst the causes which led 


Dr. Maitland next produces a number of extracts, from works 
written beyond seas by the English and Scotch exiles, to prove 
that their language was seditious, and that the government of 
Queen Mary was obliged to repress a party which could thus 
write. But he makes a statement, at the beginning of his 
series of extracts, which very much diminishes their value; for 
he acknowledges that he cannot arrange them chronologically, 
in consequence of the uncertainty of their dates. Now, in this 
question, the date is of the highest importance, for the cause 
must be prior in order of time to the effect ; and, if the persecu- 
tions in England were caused by the seditious language of the 
exiles, there ought to be some proof that the latter preceded 


the former; which, however, Dr. Maitland fails to produce. 


He 


observes, in reference to the arrangement of his extracts from 


seditious writings :— 


‘‘Two modes of arrangement immediately present themselves. 
First, the order of time; and this I should be very glad to follow; 
but in dealing with books of this kind and period it is not easy, if 
possible, to do it. For, in the first place, some have no dates, and 


offer no precise internal evidence. 


Secondly, some may be very 


reasonably suspected of wrong dates, as it is beyond all question that 


they bear the names of wrong places. 


Thirdly, in dealing with works 


intended for clandestine circulation among a particular sect or com- 
munity, we must calculate on the probability of their having been 
passed from hand to hand, and circulated for a considerable time in 
Fourthly, (and I would 


take the liberty of throwing it out as a hint to the editors of books 
belonging to this period,) we must be cautious how we judge of the 
date of a fact, or the date of a book, because the fact is recorded in 
the book. The volume, without bearing any mark of it, may be a 
reprint, with alterations or interpolations, which may lead to mistakes 


in opinions respecting dates formed upon them.”—pp. 98, 99. 


The result of all this is, that Dr. Maitland presents us with a 
large mass of extracts from works published against Queen 
Mary and her party, but without any attempt to assign any date 
to them, which is obviously a fatal flaw in his ar 
was bound to show that these writings ‘crecedad 
cutions, if those persecutions were the effect of such seditious 
publications. We must be permitted also to observe, that in 
the judgment of many persons Mary was really an illegitimate 
child, and no true heir of the throne, being the issue of Henry’s 


manuscript before they were printed at all. 


ument; for he 
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lage wit 
tered excluded from the succession by the Parliament in 
the reign of King Henry VIILI., and also by her brother, Edward 
VI. She was, in the eyes of very many persons, an usurper, as 
well as a bloody persecutor; and it is rather too much to 
assume, as Dr. Maitland appears to do, the unquestionable 
nature of her title to the throne. Without doubt many of these 


writings assailed Mary with violence, and sought her dethrone. 
ment; but Dr. Maitland should at least have given us the date |~ 
of these writings, when he “asks the reader to consider what | ~ 
the Queen and the Government of England must have thought of 


those persons abroad who sent over, and those in this count 
who circulated, such books as he has quoted from, and how they 
must have felt disposed, nay, compelled, to treat them?” (p. 148.) 
There is another remark, which we are tempted to make on all 
these alleged proofs,—Dr. Maitland expends more than 100 
pages in quoting from certain writings ; but hose writings are 
they? They are, as he tells us, the writings of the “ English 
exiles,” ¢.e. of men who had been compelled to escape for their 
lives from the realm of England! Does not this look somewhat 
as if the persecution had preceded the writings, instead of the 
writings the persecution? Dr. Maitland may depend upon it 
that Knox, Goodman, &c. had not merely gone on a summer 
tour to enjoy themselves at Geneva or Frankfort. They went 
there to save their lives, after having lost all their earthly pos- 
sessions ; nor could they have obtained refuge in France, or in the 
Low Countries, where persecution was raging only in an inferior 
degree to England. If they did write angrily and_ violently 
against the Queen of England, they did not write without having 
already experienced persecution; and yet Dr. Maitland would 
persuade us that the severities exercised against the Reformers 
were caused by these writings! The truth is, that the extracts 
themselves throughout speak of the cruelties, the burnings, the 
murders practised by Queen Mary and her party on the Pro- 
testants of England, and were in no case, as far as we can sce, 
written prior to the Marian persecutions. 

Dr. Maitland quotes at great length various extracts from the 
writings of Knox, Goodman, and Bale during their exile, in which 
they deny the title of Queen Mary to the throne, and even go so 
far as to contend that the sovereignty of females is contrary to 
the word of God. Knox’s book on this subject is well known. 
He has not, as far as we see, attempted any further proof that the 
English exiles held the tenets of Knox on this point, or that his 
book was approved and circulated in England. However, he 
assumes that the whole “ Puritan” or “ Protestant” party was 


h his brother's wife, and having been declared illegi. 
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committed to this doctrine; and then he proceeds to narrate 
with infinite satisfaction, and with every possible detail, their 
alleged change of doctrine on this point at the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, which he ascribes to the most degrading personal ob- 
jects. He endeavours to prove these exiles to be a set of design- 
ing knaves. We must make a few extracts in illustration of the 
manner in which this subject is treated, 


‘“‘T have shown,” he says, ‘the grounds on which these leading men 
of the party denounced it as ‘ monstruous,—[we must correct an in- 
accuracy here; this term is that of Knox, and not that of all the 
others,]—and I am not aware that as long as Queen Mary lived any 
one of them, or of their party, published one word of reply or repu- 
diation. It is obvious, therefore, that when they came to see the Lady 
Elizabeth actually stepping into the throne they must have felt them- 
selves in an awkward predicament. 

“To refer to no other points which had been discussed, she was 
a woman as well as her sister, and no one who has read the foregoing 
pages can doubt that she would consider many of the passages which 
I have quoted as capable of a very clear and unpleasant application to 
herself. Of course, if Mary was a thing accursed because she was a 
woman, so was Elizabeth; and, if the ‘regiment” of one of these 
creatures was * monstruous,’ so would be that of the other. It must 
have puzzled the party extremely, and we cannot doubt that it was the 
subject of much thought and consultation; and, judging from the 
result, we may suppose that they who were most concerned in the 
matter came to a decision that, as what had been done could not be 
undone, and what had been said could not be unsaid, it would be best 
to put a good face on the matter; to throw John Knox, the most violent 
and notorious maintainer of the opinion overboard, at once and for 
ever; to say as little as possible about the way in which the subject 
had been treated by Goodman and others, of whom it could not be pre- 
tended that they were ‘ Scots,’ and ‘ straungers ;’ and to say as much as 
could be said in the way of denial, explanation, apology, contradiction. 
&e., by the pen of some stanch member of the party who was not 
particularly and personally committed in the subject of female govern- 
ment. Happily for their need, they had among them a man ‘sharp in 
his discourse, facetious, bold, free of speech, blunt in words, stout and 
courageous ;’ and it does credit to their sagacity or his, that he was 
immediately in the field as the champion of the party.”—pp. 196, 197. 


The meaning of this passage is obvious. It ascribes the most 
~ and barefaced knavery and lying to the whole body of the 

nglish exiles, amongst whom, be it remembered, were such men 
as Jewell. 

Let us see, then, the evidence on which Dr. Maitland makes 
this serious charge. The person referred to in the above extract 
as the “champion of the party” in their difficulty was Aylmer, 
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afterwards Bishop of London. Dr. Maitland states that the real 
reason why Strype published the “ Life and Times” of Aylmer ig 
“not once hinted at throughout the preface,”—a great act of 
dishonesty we suppose,—and that it was because a descendant of 
Bishop Aylmer’s was a bookseller, and urged Strype to publish 
his life, supplying him at the same time with materials and papers, 
And now to the proofs of Dr. Maitland’s charge. _ 

He quotes from Strype a passage in which it is stated that 


Aylmer, before his return from exile to England, printed at | 
Strasburg a work in answer to Knox’s book, “which he wrote | — 
upon a consultation, as it seems, holden among the exiles, the 4 


better to obtain the favour of the new queen, and to take off any 


jealousy she might conceive of them and the religion they pro- _ 


fessed.”—p. 203. 


We must here take the liberty to say, that neither Strype nor 4 
Dr, Maitland himself states it as a positive matter of fact thatany 


such consultation took place. Dr. Maitland says, ‘‘ We cannot 
doubt” that there was much thought and consultation on the 
subject, and that ‘‘ we may suppose” that the persons concerned, 
resolved to adopt a certain course of proceeding, and chose 


Aylmer as their instrument. But may we be permitted to suggest _ q 
to Dr. Maitland, that before he imputes such gross knavery toa 
set of men who had suffered in the cause of religion, he ought to 


have some more certain ground to go on than his “ suppositions” 
or his strong conjectures. Men are not to be set down as liars 
and knayes because they may be “supposed” to have acted as 
liars and knayes do. We require facts to substantiate charges of 
this kind; and Dr. Maitland has not supplied us with facts, 
but with theories and probabilities, which may be altogether 
mistaken. 

We deeply regret to be obliged thus to point out the very 
insufficient evidence on which Dr. Maitland deals condemnation 
on large classes of men connected with the cause of the English 
Reformation. But we deem it merely an act of ordinary justice 
and charity to relieve their memories, as far as we can, from 
insufficiently sustained charges. 

In Dr. Maitland’s opinion Aylmer’s attempt to answer Knox's 
book exhibited ‘a degree of assurance which has perhaps never 
been equalled.” Why so? There is not a shadow of ground for 
asserting that Aylmer was not perfectly sincere and honest in his 
publication ; or for maintaining, that the doctrines held by Knox 
were those of the great body of the English exiles, or that Aylmer 
believed them to be so, while he asserted the contrary. Aylmer’s 
book itself, according to the extracts made from it by Dr. Mait- 
land, states, that he had met with Knox’s work a year before, and 
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that he would have answered it sooner, only that he understood 
it was about to be answered by a more competent person; but, 
finding at length that it had not been answered, he undertook 
to do so himself; and he disclaims for himself and for all his friends 
any further participation in Knox's views than consisted in mere 
silence, adding, that all “the best learned” concur with him in 
his doctrine in opposition to Knox, Dr. Maitland has no other 
mode of proving that Aylmer here spoke falsely, and intended to do 
so, than by asserting that ‘‘ it is quite clear that Aylmer, while he 
did not mean to ‘defame the man,’ meant to remove the ‘ incon- 
yenience’ as much as possible from his own party, by repudiating 
the ‘stranger’ and his performances.” We must be allowed to 
deny that, in our opinion, any thing of the kind is “ quite clear,” 
and we do not think it right thus to fix dishonest motives on a 
man without proof of any kind. 

We must make the same remark on what Dr. Maitland says 
of Aylmer’s description of the qualifications of preachers, which, 
he insinuates, was for the purpose of pointing out to the queen 
that she must have a body of Christian ministers in her kingdom, 
and that as, ‘‘of course, such pulpit men could not be had with- 
out considerable expense, it was necessary to show her majesty 
not only that there were very fit persons, who were willing and 
desirous to stir up the nation to provide her freely and amply 
with the means of paying all her servants (bishops among the | 
rest, if she chose to have any), but also that these very fit men 
would take the office on very moderate terms.” (p. 217.) Because 
Aylmer points out the qualifications of preachers in these times, 
Dr. Maitland infers at once that he meant to direct the queen’s 
notice to the Puritans; and, because he recommends the bishops 
to give up their superfluities, he infers that the object was to 
induce the queen to select Puritan bishops. This is simply Dr. 
Maitland’s argument, which we think most objectionable in every 
point of view. He subsequently describes Aylmer as a suitor 
for preferment on the strength of his book, apparently without 
the slightest reason (as assigned by him) except the assumed 
motive of its publication. 


“Tt seems that for four years, all but eleven days—what an age to a 
keen suitor—she sat upon her throne, and slept in her bed, unmindful 
of her eulogist ; or, to say the least, before he received any reward for 
his panegyric.”—p, 223, 


We now pass on to another branch of the subject, ‘ The 
Ribalds,” as Dr. Maitland designates those who assailed the pre- 
valent superstitions by raillery and ridicule. The imputation is 
made to apply to all the Reformers in a greater or less degree— 
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even Cranmer is brought in, as connected with it and counte. # 


nancing it. Dr. Maitland thus commences :— 


“We were considering the mode in which the Puritan party adopted 2 
in meeting the change of religion which then took place ; and it has © 
been shown that much plainness of speech was used by them in oppos. | 
ing the false doctrines and superstitious practice of the Church of Rome, | 
They concluded that the pope was Antichrist—that his faith was false, | 
his practice idolatrous, his mass devilish, and every thing about him, or 
in any sort of communion with him, utterly abominable inthe sight of | 
that God whom he blasphemed by pretended worship. If they were | 


right, the matter was surely very sad as well as serious. One would 
think, that if such men came to know that Chemosh and Ashtaroth had 
been set up in the Lord’s house, they would have entered its courts in 
sackcloth, and the spirit of heaviness, to displace them. 

‘‘ But the matter was far otherwise. If there were men who acted 
under such feelings, in grave, and quict, and grateful piety; if there 
were others who mistook passion for zeal, and sincerely believed them- 
selves authorized, nay, called upon, to do and say all that prophets or 
apostles had ever said or done . . . ;—if there were, as we may believe, 
some of all these classes, there were at the same time other partisans of 
the Reformation, very noisy and very numerous, of quite a different 
spirit, whom, to say the least, they did not keep at a proper distance, or 
repudiate with sufficiently marked detestation. I mean those who used 
a jeering, scofling humour, to turn the ministers and the services of 
religion into ridicule ; men who employed themselves in raising a laugh 
against popery, at whatever expense, and in providing for the eyes and 
ears of even the rude multitude, who could not read, gross and _ profane 
pictures, jests, songs, interludes—all, in short, that could nurse the self- 


conceit of folly, and agitate ignorance into rebellion against its spiritual 
pastors and teachers.” —p. 226, 


After this introduction, Dr. Maitland introduces on the stage 
Thomas Cromwell, King Henry’s viear-general, and (as might 
have been anticipated) paints him in the most revolting colours, a8 
an infidel, a scoffer, a hypocrite, and a selfish and designing villain. 


Having alleged that Cromwell was the grand patron of the blas- 


phemies and ribaldry which were then so rife, and that he even 
kept in his houschold a number of persons to manufacture tracts, 
songs, &c. of the most offensive nature, he winds up the whole 
affair by the following piece of information about Cranmer in a 
note, where, in allusion to a quotation produced by a correspond- 
ent to show that there were persons who disapproved of ribald 
writings, he adds,— | 

“TY need hardly say, 


ly say, that it would require many more, and much 
stronger and weightier, 


to counterbalance the single pregnant volu- 
‘Wherefore he consulting with the Lord 
OCIATE AND ASSISTANT [the capitals are 


minous sentence of Strype,— 
Cromwell, his ass 
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Dr. Maitland’s] in suc matters, and by his and other his friends 
importuning the king, a commission was issued,’ &c. Cran. i. 72. A 
little further on, Strype tells us, that the archbishop ‘ required direction 
from him [Cromwell] in every thing.”’—pp. 79. 241, 


Now this amounts to a distinct attack upon Cranmer himself, 
the leader of the Reformation, charging him with participation in 
the whole system of ribaldry of which Dr. Maitland complains. 
But we add with satisfaction, that Dr. Maitland has not 
produced the slightest evidence for this gross charge against 
Cranmer; for the passages from Strype, quoted above, simply 
state the fact of Cranmer’s confidence in Cromwell, but do 
not prove that Cranmer was aware of all that was secretly done 
by Cromwell, and do not make the slightest allusion to the 

ublication of ribald writings. And further, even by Dr. Mait- 

land's own admission, the only passage on which Cromwell 
stands charged with the concoction of such publications was 
expunged by Fox from his “ Acts and Monuments;” and we 
may just as reasonably infer, that it was so expunged because 
Fox doubted its truth, as assume with Dr. Maitland, that it 
was rejected because it was thought discreditable. We confess 
that we look on the imputation on Cromwell, of keeping persons 
in his house to write scurrilous songs, &c., against the Church 
service, &c., as most improbable, and as requiring some good 
evidence to attest it. | 

We pass on to the instances which Dr. Maitland adduces of 
what he calls ribaldry. He prefaces these by the explanation 
that he is not referring to the controversies and contentions 
which naturally rose at that period, and which, even among the 
learned, were too often carried on in language which would not 
now be used; neither does he refer to the outbreaks of fanaticism 
which naturally accompanied such a _—_ of excitement. 
We have the history of William Gardiner, an Englishman, 
and agent of a mercantile house at Lisbon, who took the host 
and chalice from a priest at Lisbon, in presence of the whole 
court, and acted more like a madman than a rational being. Dr. 
Maitland’s reason for selecting this history is “to help us to 
judge of the light in which the Lnglish Reformers, and their 
proceedings, were likely to be viewed in foreign countries,” (p. 
245)—as if the freaks of this shopboy were to be rightly held as 
representing the spirit and principles of Cranmer and the leaders 
of the English Reformation! Not satisfied with this, Dr. Mait- 
land rakes together whatever stories of fanaticism he can gather 
from Strype and Fox; and then, having shown the light in 
which “the English Reformers ’ were “likely to be viewed,” he 
VOL. XII.—NO, XXIIL,—SEPT. 1849, G 
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proceeds to his main business—to produce instances of “ Zudicrous : 


things every where done in derision of the old forms and the 
images.” And so he goes to work again, carefully extracting 
from Fox and Strype any instances which he can find of irreve. 
rence. One of the first extracts he produces is the following from 
Strype :— 

“There were not a few, who, towards the declining of this year, 
did, more openly and commonly than before, speak of the holy sacra- 
ment with much contempt. Which, to speak the truth, the former 
idolatrous and superstitious doctrines thereof had given great occasion 
to; so that men condemned in their hearts and speech the whole 
thing, and reasoned unreverently of that high mystery, and in their 
sermons, or readings, or communication, called it by vile and unseemly 
terms, Z'hey made rhymes, and plays, and jests of it. And this occa- 
sioned chiefly the misuse of it: as it is expressed in the Act of Parlia- 
ment of the first of Edward VI. cap. 1. Therefore was that act made, 
being the very first act of this king. And to back this act, especially 
when these contemptuous dealings with the sacrament continued still, 
and ceased not, the king sent forth a severe proclamation, December 27, 
against these irreverent talkers of the sacrament.”—p. 251. 


Now then, admitting that there were various ungodly per- 
sons—various persons also of a fanatical or an erroneous zeal— 
chiefly of the lower classes of society, who were guilty of irre- 
verent language and actions to show their contempt of super- 
stitions which, perhaps, they did not wholly understand—admit- 
ting all this, we say, Is not the passage here produced by Dr. 
Maitland himself, sufficient to exonerate the Reformers, and the 
Reformation generally, from the disgrace of countenancing such 
proceedings? Here we find Edward VI., in his very first act, 
repressing, in the severest manner, all such profane and dis- 
gusting exhibitions, and following it up by a royal proclamation ; 
or, rather, we find Cranmer and the Protector Somerset, the 
leaders of the Reformed cause, thus acting. Did this look much 
like countenancing the ribaldry of which Dr. Maitland com- 
plains; and has he even been able to produce from Strype any 
approbation of the acts which Dr. M. quotes from his pages? He 
has not done so; and in fact, Fox and Strype, as far as we have 
observed in their works, simply state the facts, without expressing 
any opinion about them. We contend, therefore, that Dr. 
Maitland altogether fails to substantiate his charge against the 
English Reformers of, “ at the least,” not keeping such persons 
“at a proper distance ;” or not ‘repudiating them with suffi- 
ciently marked detestation ;” or, as in the case of Cranmer, 


of being directly mixed up with one who was the prime mover in 
all such acts of iniquity. 
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Dr. Maitland cannot, apparently, touch on a subject without 
finding out something to the disadvantage of the Reformers. 
Being led to speak of the Act of Six Articles made in the reign 
of Henry VIII., he remarks, in justification of this cruel and 
bloodthirsty legislation, that ‘the law was made to 
repress the filthiness and foolish talking of those who had no 
reverence for sacred things; who lived by railing and scoffing at 
them; and who had no principle which should prevent their 
abjuring or perjuring any thing that might come in their way” 

. 256). ow, when we remember that this Act decreed, 
that all who denied transubstantiation should be burnt as here- 
ties ; and that all who impugned the doctrine that communion in 
both kinds is needless—that priests may not marry—that vows of 
chastity should be observed—that solitary masses are right—or 
that auricular confession is necessary—should be held guilt 
of felony without benefit of clergy, we really do think that it 
argues some slight degree of over-confidence in Dr. Maitland to 
make such an assertion as we have just quoted. This Act was 
principally directed against scoffers. Was itso? Were Latimer 
and Shaxton, who were, in consequence, thrown into prison, and 
forced to resign their bishoprics, amongst these irreligious and 
“perjured” men? Were the 500 persons who were all presently 
in — filthy and foolish talkers, and men without principle ? 

ot satisfied with this attempt to justify the Act of the 
Six Articles as a righteously intended measure, Dr. Maitland 
goes on to argue, that Protestant controversialists and writers 
ave wofully exaggerated the numbers of those who suffered 


under its penalties. 


“Surely, a reader, who knows no more of the facts than what he may 
gather from these writers, would expect to find, as the story went on, 
that torrents of blood were shed, and the number of the slain incalcu- 
lable. He might, indeed, consider the fact, that the ‘cruel time’ (not to 
say any enforcement of the Act} did not begin till more than a year 
after the ‘bloody Six Articles’ had passed, as indicating a strange 
degree of moderation or impotence, in those who had framed it in blood- 
thirsty vengeance; and this might lead him to expect exaggeration in 
the historians. But would he not think that he made all due allowance, 
if he dated the persecution from after the death of Cromwell, and, 
finding that thenceforth they ‘suffered daily,’ he assumed the charitable 
minimum of one sufferer per day for all England, and so limited his 
idea of the number of martyrs to somewhat more than five-and-twenty 
thousand? Would he not be startled, if any one told him that he would 
have to look sharp for five-and twenty, and might dismiss the thousands 
as being figures, not of arithmetic, but of speech? It may be a con- 
fession of ignorance; but I must say, that I have not found so many. 
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I have not indeed made such inquiry as would authorize my speaking P 
positively and with precision. But precision 1s not wanted in such 


a matter.”—p. 258, 


Dr. Maitland certainly in this passage draws pretty largely on | 
the principle laid down in the concluding sentence. He can iy 


no claim to “ precision” at least. ‘The death of Cromwell, whic 


was followed by the persecution, took place at the end of July, 
1540: from that date to the accession of Edward VI., at the | 


end of January, 1547, is, according to owr computation, exactly 


six years and a half; which comprise, in round numbers, 2370 | 
days. Dr. Maitland, we suppose, will not pretend that the per. — 
secution under the Act of the Six Articles continued during the | 
reign of Edward VI. The Act was, in fact, repealed in 1547, | 


If Dr. Maitland’s calculation of the number of sufferers under 
the Six Articles Act at 25,000, being at the rate of one per 
diem, be correct, we arrive at the somewhat curious and novel 
fact, that a hot persecution under the Six Articles Act raged 
against Protestantism during the whole reigns of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth, as well as Mary, and that it even continued down 
to the year of grace 1610, the eighth year of King James I.! 
We congratulate Dr. Maitland on this interesting discovery. He 
has evidently “looked very sharp,” to use his own words, into 
this part of ecclesiastical history; though we cannot, of course, 
compliment him on a “ precision” which he modestly disclaims. 
But really the very admissions made by Dr. Maitland appear 
fatal to his attempt. If, as he allows, “strict precision” is not to 
be so very urgently insisted on in matters of this kind, is he not 
himself most unreasonable in taking such an expression as “ they 
suffered daily,” after the death of Cromwell, to imply that the 
writer meant to assert simply and literally, that from the time of 
Cromwell’s death till the end of Henry the Eighth’s reign some 
one or other was regularly killed each day of the year, Sundays, 
holidays, and all included; that there was a kind of organized 
plan, that every single day a victim of this kind should smoke in 
atonement for the sins of the people? We must really demur to 
any such interpretation. The words plainly and in all common 
sense mean, that after a certain time, and during a certain time, 
(which is not defined,) executions for the cause of religion fre- 
uently,—sometimes, perhaps, daily,—took place. We think 
that it 1s very unreasonable to strain such expressions to their 
most literal sense, and then, after exaggerating the numerical 
result more than tenfold, to turn round upon us, and say, that 
instead of 25,000 martyrs there are probably not more than 
twenty-five ; but that really the subject has not been investigated 
So as to enable a positive and precise statement to be made, It 
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may be, for aught we can see, that the author to whom Dr. 
Maitland refers did not mean that there were thousands of mar- 
tyrs. As far as his mere words, ‘suffered daily,” go, they do 
not amount to an assertion that any very great number suffered. 

We must pass over various succeeding details of irreverent 
conduct and of improper language, which Dr. Maitland has dili- 
gently accumulated ; but we may notice, in passing, the fact, that 
from his own extracts it appears that Protector Somerset dis- 
approved of such doings, and disclaimed for himself and his party 
all association with them.—(pp. 298, 299.) 

Having thus laboured assiduously, if not successfully, to throw 
discredit in every way on the moral character of so many of those 
who were engaged in the English Reformation, and to represent 
that their conduct was so blasphemous, wicked, and treasonable, 
that it was absolutely necessary to put them to death, or inflict 

enalties upon them, Dr. Maitland next proceeds to describe the 
tomish leaders Gardiner and Bonner, and their party, as worthy 
and well-meaning men. 

He begins (p. 309) with Bishop Gardiner, (rather an un- 
manageable subject, we should have thought,) and starts with 
the suggestion that “the will of Henry VIII., under which 
Somerset and his colleagues took the reins of government, has 
heen suspected of being a forgery.” Dr. M. does not tell us who 
made this accusation; but, as he repeats it without comment, 
we may infer that he thinks it possibly may have been so; and 
thus, again, we have the party favourable to the Reformation 
indirectly charged with want of common moral principle. Dr. 
M. even urges that it is very extraordinary that Gardiner’s name 
should not have appeared in the commission, because he was a 
great favourite with King Henry VIII. This leads to details of 
Gardiner’s life and doings, amongst which Dr. Maitland enters 
on the part alleged to be taken by Gardiner in endeavouring to 
procure the death of Queen Katharine Parr, and he labours 
assiduously to show that the whole story is incredible, having in 
view to prove that Gardiner was always in great favour with 
King Henry; and we presume, therefore, that there can be no 
way of accounting for his name not appearing in the commission, 
except on the supposition of Protestant forgery. | 

We have next a very lengthened discussion, which we do not 
mean further to notice, intended to prove that Gardiner and 
Bonner were not inconsistent in their opinions on the Royal 
Supremacy. Dr. Maitland produces many arguments to throw 
doubts on the genuineness of the preface by Bonner to Gardiner's 
book, “De Vera Obedientid ;” but, after suggesting that this 
preface is by a different hand, and making a great many diffi- 
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culties about the place where it professed to be printed, he comes - 


at last to a quotation from Fox (p. 378) which establishes clearly 
the fact against which he has been contending, and thus renders 
superfluous all the preceding discussion. If F’ox’s narrative be true, 
there is no use in attempting to throw doubts on the genuineness 
of a preface which Bishop Bonner expressly acknowledged in open 
court. We do not think that there is any thing particularly 
objectionable in Dr. Maitland’s remarks in favour of Gardiner; 
but whatever is said is to the credit of this persecutor, and is go 
far advantageous to the Romish and anti-Reformation cause. 
The case of Bishop Bonner is more elaborately treated, and 
every possible pains is taken to represent him as a maligned and 
ill-used man. We extract the following passage as comprising 
the view which Dr. Maitland is anxious to impress upon his 


readers :— 


‘‘ When the reader of Fox has become sufficiently familiar with the 
‘Marve.tous RAGE,’ and ‘Great Fury,’ that embellish so many of 
his descriptions of prelatical proceedings, to treat them as Mr. Burchell 
would have done,—when he calmly inquires what these tales, so full 
of rage and fury, really mean—when they mean any thing—he finds 
the bloody wolf transformed, (I will not say into a spaniel, for that 
might imply fawning,) but into something much more like a good- 
tempered mastiff, who might safely be played with, and who, though he 
might be teazed into barking and growling, had no disposition to bite, 
and would not do it without orders. In plainer terms, setting aside de- 
clamation, and looking at the details of facts left by those who may be 
called, if people please, Bonner’s victims, and their friends, we find, very 
consistently maintained, the character of aman, straightforward and hearty, 
familiar and humorous, sometimes rough, perhaps coarse, naturally 
hot-tempered, but obviously (by the testimony of his enemies) placable 
and easily entreated, capable of bearing most patiently much intem- 
perate and insolent language, much reviling and low abuse directed against 
himself personally, against his order, and against those peculiar doc- 
trines and practices of his Church, for maintaining which he had himself 
suffered the loss ofall things, and borne long imprisonment. At the same 
time not incapable of being provoked into saying harsh and passionate 
things, but much more frequently meaning nothing, by the threatenings 
and slaughter which he breathed out, than to intimidate those on 
whose ignorance and simplicity arguments seemed thrown away—in 
short, we can scarcely read with attention any one of the cases detailed 
by those who are no friends of Bishop Bonner without seeing in him 
a judge who (even if we grant that he was dispensing bad laws badly) 
was obviously desirous to save the prisoner’s life.’—pp, 422, 423. 


We congratulate Dr. Maitland on the subject of his eulogium ; 
we can only express our wonder at the moral courage which 
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he has exhibited in attempting to whitewash the character of this 
ferocious persecutor : it is for the readers of Fox’s “ Martyrology” 
to form their opinion whether Dr. Maitland is right or wrong in 
his view. 

We were certainly not prepared, from the author’s reputation, 
to find his arguments so insufficiently sustained, and his im- 
putations against moral character so sweeping and yet apparently 
so unfounded. The fact is, that his controversies with various 
writers on the Protestant side of the question have led him by 
degrees to take the Romish view, which sufficiently accounts for 
the excessive prejudice which he has against the Reformation 
and so many of its friends, without any necessary leaning to 
Romanism as a system of doctrine and practice. 
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Arr. V.—1. Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment. By the 
Rev. Rosert Wurston, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and Head Master of the Cathedral Grammar 
School, Rochester. Second Edition, London: Ollivier. 


2. Five Speeches on Ecclesiastical Affairs, delivered by Enwanrp 
Horsman, Esq., M.P., in the House of Commons, in the Sessions 
of 1847 and 1848. London: Seeleys. 


3. A Kew Words on Cathedral Music and the Musical System of 
the Church. With a Plan of Reform. By Samuxe. SEBASTIAN 
Wes.ey, Mus. Doc. London: Rivingtons. 


‘ure question which has been opened in the publications at the 
beginning of this article, is one of great importance in all points 
of view; and requires careful consideration in all its bearings. 
It should be the aim of all churchmen, that in any arrangement 
which may be made in reference to cathedrals, the interests of 
the Church at large shall not suffer, but be advanced ; and we 
have reason to feel grateful to writers like Mr. Whiston, who, at 
this particular crisis, have devoted themselves to the investigation 
of the origin and uses of cathedral institutions. 

Mr. Whiston’s name is, of course, known to all our readers in 
connexion with the suit which has lately been carried on between 
him and the chapter of Rochester, who deemed it fitting and 
right to deprive him of his office of Head Master of their school, 
in consequence of the publication of his pamphlet on Cathedral 
Trusts. Into the merits of the case, as between Mr. Whiston 
and the chapter of Rochester, we have no disposition to enter at 
present, more especially since the chapter have withdrawn their 
act of deprivation. But the pamphlet in question contains a very 
great amount of information on the subject of cathedral founda- 
tions, much of which is, we are persuaded, altogether new to the 
majority of the Church, and which on many accounts deserves to 
be attentively considered. 

The origin of cathedral chapters traces itself up in some sort 
to the time of the apostles, when elders or presbyters, under the 
presidency of the bishop, were instituted in every city, and, with 
the deacons, constituted its cathedral clergy. “This body was 
charged in common with the care of souls in the chief city of the 
primitive diocese or parish; and the bishop possessed the chief 
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office in this ministry, and authority over each of the clergy, 
though he determined on nothing of importance without pre- 
viously consulting the clergy. Such was, in general, the system 
throughout the Church for more than a thousand years, when 
another system was gradually introduced. The presbyters of the 
cathedral church were intitled canons, and began to live together 
ina monastery attached to the cathedral, under certain collegiate 
rules. They were supported out of the common fund of the 
Church, which also supported deacons, and other inferior ministers. 
In after-ages, certain lands and possessions of the Church were 
appropriated to vs canonries, which then became benefices, 
though they still retained a share of the common property of the - 
Church. Gradually, also, they were divested of the cure of souls, 
by the foundation of parish churches in the cathedral cities, and 
the appropriation of certain funds to their endowment. So that, 
at length, the cathedral presbyters were, as such, certainly sine- 
curists, though they retained various privileges, and were still 
nominally the bishop’s council. 

Such was, in general, the position of cathedral chapters at 
the era of the Reformation; and the system had worked so badly, 
that Archbishop Cranmer endeavoured to dissuade King Henry 
VIII. from founding chapters on the old model for the cathedrals 
of newly-founded sees, and of those sees of the older foundation 
in which monks had previously been installed. His objections 
were founded on the slothfulness and self-indulgent habits into. 
which canons or prebendaries had fallen ; and we can well under- 
stand this, in remembering that they were without cure of souls, 
and yet possessed ample pecuniary resources. 

King Henry VIII. was the founder of no less than fourteen of the 
chapters now existing, eight of which were in place of the monastic 
bodies which had formerly been possessed of cathedrals. The 
remaining six were for sees newly founded by King Henry VIII. 
And it may here be remarked of this sovereign, that, amidst all his 
evil deeds, he certainly did more for the Church of England than 
any sovereign who has ever sat on the throne of England. None 
of his predecessors for 800 years founded a see. He alone 
founded six episcopal secs, and fourteen chapters. The recent 
erection of the see of Manchester, so reluctantly and grud ingly 
conceded, merely raises the number of sees to what Henry VIII. 
left it, while the suffragan sees, of which he erected twenty-siz, 
have been allowed to fall into abeyance. Withall our indignation 
at Henry’s crimes, we have never yet been able to equal his ood 
actions in this respect. The people, entrusted to the care of the 
bishops, have multiplied fourfold since the time of King Henry, 
but our episcopate has been diminished since his time. 
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It is very true that the funds which King Henry employed in 
the erection of sees and chapters had belonged to monasteries 
which he suppressed. This suppression may have been very wrong 
in some respects—we are not saying whether it was so or not; but 
we apprehend that in the present day, when monasteries are sup- 
pressed, their funds are wholly absorbed by the State. We have 
never heard of any Roman Catholic sovereign or ruler in modern 
times applying any part of the wealth he has gained from. sup- 
pressing or robbing monasteries, to the erection of new episcopal 
sees and chapters. 

Cranmer—the vilified and reviled Cranmer—monster as he was 
of hypocrisy and wickedness, if we are to believe certain contro- 
versialists, was, without doubt, the adviser of Henry in these 
most laudable foundations; and we must say, with some regret, 
that had the intentions of Henry VIII. and Cranmer been fully 
carried out by the bishops and the chapters themselves, the cause 
of religion would have derived a far greater amount of benefit » 
from cathedral institutions than it actually has. 

We are not about to dispute or deny the fact that important 
benefits, in many ways, have resulted from the cathedral esta- 
blishments. The solemnity of divine services in these splendid and 
antique edifices, and the continual offering of praise and prayer each 
day of the year, are in themselves benefits of no ordinary descrip- 
tion ; and, without doubt, there have been occasional instances in 
which learned and pious men have been sustained by the cathe- 
dral endowments. ‘This is all very true; but still, if the intention 
of the founder of so large a number of the English cathedrals 
had been carried out, the results would have been far more 
satisfactory. There was a highly ecclesiastical character about 
these institutions as designed by Henry VIII. and Archbishop 
Cranmer. Each cathedral body formed a college; each member 
of which had his allowances, his food, his dwelling, his clothing, 
from the common fund. ‘There was a common hall, where all 
partook of their meals together. The society consisted not 
merely of a dean and presbyter, canons or prebendaries, but also of a 
_ deacon and a subdeacon, a schoolmaster, with scholars boarded and 

taught free of expense ; choristers with their teacher ; a number 
of servants, and a body of almsmen, who were supported by the 
Charch. A regular fund was set apart, not only for repairing the 
church, but also for building bridges and mending causeways, and 
other charitable works. Poor scholars were to be supported at 
the universities. In short, the whole foundation was not only 
connected with the due maintenance of divine worship, but it 
was conceived on a scale of liberality which was largely to 
benefit the poor and destitute, and to promote. the cause of 
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Christian education. We must here quote from Mr. Whiston’s 
pamphlet. 


- 


“The means and instruments for carrying out these purposes were, 
in the main, ecclesiastical or collegiate ; and a general idea of the scope 
and nature of the cathedral establishments, as originally planned and 
settled by Henry VIII., may be formed from the first chapter of the 
old statutes of Canterbury, which is almost identical with the correspond- 
ing chapter of the statutes of all the other cathedrals of the new founda- 
tion. It is as follows: 

‘** On the entire number of those who have their sustentation (qui sus- 
tentantur) in the cathedral and metropolitical Church of Canterbury : 

*** First of all we ordain and direct that there be for ever in our 
aforesaid church, one dean, twelve canons, six preachers, twelve minor 
canons, one deacon, one subdeacon, twelve lay-clerks, one master of the 
choristers, ten choristers, two teachers of the boys in grammar, one of 
whom is to be the head master, the other, second master, fifty boys to 
be instructed in grammar, twelve poor men to be maintained at the 
costs and charges of the said church, two vergers, two subsacrists (3. e. 
sextons), four servants in the church to ring the bells, and arrange all 
the rest, two porters, who shall also be barber-tonsors, one caterer, one 
butler, and one under-butler, one cook, and one under-cook, who, 
indeed, in the number prescribed, are to serve in our church every one 
of them in his own order, according to our statutes and ordinances.’ 

“In the Durham statutes, the corresponding chapter is as follows: 

***On the total number of those who have their sustentation (qui sus- 
tentantur) in the cathedral church of Durham: 

‘** We direct and ordain that there be for ever in the said church, one 
dean, twelve prebendaries, twelve minor canons, one deacon, one sub- 
deacon, ten clerks, (who may be either priests or laymen,) one master 
of the choristers, ten choristers, two teachers of the boys in grammar, 
eighteen boys to be instructed in grammar, eight poor men to be main- 
tained at the costs of the said church, two subsacrists, two vergers, two 
porters, one of whom shall also be barber-tonsor, one butler, one under- 
butler, one cook, and one under-cook.’ 

‘‘The monastic or collegiate characters of the bodies thus constituted, 
is indicated by the names and offices of the inferior ministers above 
specified, who were intended to form a part of the establishment of the 
common hall, in which most of the subordinate members, including 
the boys to be instructed in grammar, were to take their meals. There 
was also another point in which the cathedrals were meant to resemble 
and supply the place of the old religious houses, i. e. in the maintenance 
of a certain number of students at the universities. Thus in the 
‘general injunctions to be given (A.D. 1585) in the king’s highness’ 

behalf to all monasteries, it was ordained that the abbot or president of 
every religious house should ‘ keep and fynde’in some university one or 
two of his brothers, according to the ability and possessions of his 
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house: which brethren, after they were learned in good and holy letters, 
when they returned home, might instruct and teach their brethren, and 
diligently preach the Word of God.’ So again it is recorded, that in 
the years 1536 and 1547, Henry VIII. commanded that ‘every 
parson, vicar, clerk, or beneficed man, being able to dispend, in benefice 
or promotion in the Church, 100/. or more, should for every of the said 
100/. yearly, give a competent exhibition to maintain one scholar, or 
more, in the grammar schools, or in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge.’ 

‘“* Accordingly, one result of the suppression of the old monasteries was, 
that many of the younger monks and friars dependent upon them for 
support, were obliged to leave the universities, the population of which 
was considerably thinned in consequence. For this, however, some com- 
pensation was made, by imposing upon the new cathedrals the obliga- 
tion of maintaining at the universities, out of their corporate funds, a 
certain number of students proportionate to their several possessions, 
and the number of the foundation scholars in their respective grammar 
schools. Indeed, the preamble of the act 31 Henry VIII. c. 9, for 
founding the new cathedrals, preserved in Henry’s own handwriting, 
recites that they were established ‘ To the intent that children might be 
brought up in learnyng, and clerks noryshed in the universities.’ Thus, 
by his regulation, the church or college of Canterbury was required to 
maintain (alere, i. e. to provide alimony for) twenty-four poor students, 
twelve at Oxford and twelve at Cambridge, the allowance originally 
granted for this purpose being estates of the value of 2001. ‘ clere by the 
yere. So Chester, Ely, Peterborough, and Rochester, were required 
to maintain each four students in the universities, and Worcester twelve, 
and Westminster twenty.” 


In the foundation of new chapters by Henry VIII. there are 
certain offices mentioned, which it would have been most desirable 
to have retained, and for the apparent abeyance of which, in the 
present day, in various cathedrals, we are unable satisfactorily to 
account. We allude to the Deacons. It seems that every 
chapter founded by Henry VIII. was to have a “deacon and 
subdeacon,” who are called, in some statutes, a “ gospeller and 
epistler,”—the duty of the deacon and subdeacon being to read the 
Gospel and Epistle. 

In the passage just quoted we find amongst the officers as 
planned and settled by Henry VIII. in the Statutes of the Cathe- 
dral and Metropolitical Church of Canterbury, ‘‘ one deacon, one 
subdeacon.” In the cathedral church of Durham, “ one deacon, 
one subdeacon.” Mr. Whiston states that the chapter of the 
statutes in which these appointments are directed, is almost iden- 
tically the same in the statutes of all the cathedrals founded by 
Henry VIII. We find (p. 10) ina scheme for the formation of the 
college of Canterbury, that the “ gospeller” and “ epysteller ” (or 
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deacon and subdeacon) were to have salaries of 107. In the ori- 
ginal plan for the foundation of the college of Ely (p. 12), we find 
the names of “ Sir John Spirarde, gospeller there, 8/. ;” and “ Sir 
Thomas Maunde, pistoller there, 87.” So again, in the cathedral 
of Rochester (p. 17), there were a “deacon and subdeacon, each 
6/. 11s. 10d.” In a table prefixed to this pamphlet, and drawn up 
from a manuscript of the sixteenth century, in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, compared with the cathedral statutes, where- 
ever it was possible, the “ deacon and subdeacon ” regularly appear 
in the list of officers of the cathedrals of Canterbury, Rochester, 
Gloucester, Bristol, Carlisle, Chester, Durham, and Ely, with 
salaries of different amounts. The list does not mention any such 
officers at Peterborough, Worcester, or Winchester; and of the 
remaining cathedrals of the new foundation we have no account in 
this respect. With reference to the cathedrals of the older foun- 
dation, we have no means of judging as to what their regulations 
were as to the employment of a ‘deacon and subdeacon ;” but 
we cannot suppose that their rule varied from that adopted in the 
new cathedrals. Without doubt they all had their deacons and 
subdeacons also. 

Now, with regard to the office of subdeacon, it could not of 
course be expected that any such office should remain in cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches, the order having been discontinued 
at the Reformation ; but we should certainly have supposed that 
the office of deacon, being one of the holy orders recognized by the 
Church of England, would have continued in cathedrals, when 
Henry VIII., the founder of the majority of those collegiate 
bodies, expressly mentions them in his statutes given to his 
cathedrals. But we have looked in vain through the lists of 
cathedral and collegiate officers in the clergy list to find any such 
office as that of deacon. Throughout the whole list of cathedral 
functionaries comprised in the Clergy List, we can only find a single 
instance in which the offices of gospeller and epistler appointed by 
King Henry VIII. are still retained. This honourable exception 
is to be found at Norwich. Every where else, as far as we can 
see, the offices of gospeller and epistler, or deacon and subdeacon, 
have wholly disappeared. We have some notion of having heard 
of “‘gospeller and epistler” in some other cathedral; but of 
“deacon” we have never heard as existing in any English cathe- 
dral within our own times. 

It appears from the following passage in Mr. Whiston’s pam- 
phlet (p. 46), that at the commencement of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign a power was given to withdraw the salaries paid to the 
deacon and subdeacon, in favour of the divinity lecturer :— 


** Her royal father, Henry VIII., reserved to himself and his suc- 
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cessors, full power and authority to alter the original statutes of his 
cathedrals, and even to frame new ones. Still she did not avail herself 
of this power, when it was found necessary to adapt those statutes to 
the worship of the reformed faith, until an Act of Parliament had been 
passed empowering her to do so. Royal commissioners were then 
appointed for this purpose, and among their amendments are two which 
bear upon the question of suppressions. One of them occurs in Cap, 
XXI, of the Corpus Christi Coll. MS., intituled ‘De Lectore Theolo- 


gico,’ and is as follows :— 
““*¢ The reader in theology shall have for his stipend 20/. at least ; 


and that this may be the more easily paid, we allow the stipends which 
have heretofore been paid to the deacon and subdeacon, to be paid for 
the future to the said reader; and if their stipend shall not amount to 
the said sum of 20/., let the dean and chapter be bound to supply the 
remainder.’ Now this injunction, it will be seen, does any thing but 
allow to a chapter the privilege of suppressing the offices of deacon 
and subdeacon, and appropriating their stipends to any other purpose 
except the provision for a reader in theology.” 


Now, this direction, so far as tt was acted on, doubtless left the 
office of deacon in cathedrals without payment from the cathedral 
funds; but, at the same time, there is no evidence that it 
was intended to suppress the office itself, and it need not} have 
been suppressed, and we presume that in all cathedrals of King 
Henry’s foundation, at least, it is merely in abeyance at this 
moment. But when we look at the constitution of the cathedral 
bodies, we cannot but be under the impression, that in many 
instances there are funds which are still applicable to the pur- 
ose of maintaining deacons, as far as they go. For we do not 
see the office of Divinity Lecturer, which was permitted to absorb 
the deacon’s income, extant except in a very few of the cathedrals, 
We only find lecturers on divinity in Ely, Hereford, and West- 
minster. Of the latter we do not feel quite certain, as we know 
not whether the office of ‘‘ Term lecturer,” mentioned as amongst 
the collegiate offices, is the same as that of “ divinity lecturer.” 

Sinee, therefore, the office of divinity lecturer only exists in 
two or three of the chapters out of thirty, we think there is rea- 
son to suppose that the office of deacon has not been legally 
divested of its revenues in all cases, and that it might be revived 
in many, if not all, of our cathedral and collegiate churches. 

We are not disposed to enter into the feelings with which Mr. 
Whiston evidently regards cathedral bodies in general, There 
can be no doubt that the character of the system contemplated 
by their founders has widely altered in the course of ages; and 
we certainly cannot exonerate from blame, in some respects, 
those who, in former ages, unnecessarily deviated from the direc- 
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tions of founders. At the same time, it would surely be unrea- 
sonable to regard the chapters as deserving of peculiar blame in 
this respect, for it will be found that all corporate bodies and all 
institutions have a tendency to change and alteration ‘either in 
essentials or non-essentials ; and looking to the perpetual system 
of alteration in the various parts of the Constitution, and the 
various foundations for educational and charitable purposes, we 
think that any candid and just mind will not be disposed to re- 
gard the chapters of the present day as exhibiting any such case 
of deviation from the regulations of their founders, as should ren- 
der them peculiarly deserving of public reprobation. The altera- 
tions which have been introduced have been the slow growth of 
centuries, and are not the acts of our present deans and canons. 
Having said thus much in vindication of the chapters from im- 
putations which are somewhat unjustly thrown on them, we must 
still be permitted to express an opinion, that where it is possible 
to carry out the designs of founders, without any manifest in- 
convenience, or injustice, they ought strictly to be attended to; 
and we do very earnestly press upon the attention of the 
chapters the question, whether they ought not to restore the 


office of deacon in their cathedrals, and thus not merely carry out - 


the wishes of their founders, but supply a defect in our present 
hierarchical arrangements—the office of deacon being no where in 
existence as a distinct office. We feel assured that there are 
many members of chapters who must feel an interest in such a 
question, and who would, with a view to the general interests of 
the Church of England, endeavour to remedy the defect re- 
ferred to. 

The collegiate character of these institutions has been almost 
entirely lost in the course of time. Originally, the canons, minor 
canons, singing men, choristers, scholars, and inferior officers of 
each cathedral, appear to have lived within the precincts of the 
cathedral, and partaken of their meals together in the hall, as is 
still customary in colleges at the universities. The establishment 
of the various chapters founded by Henry VIII. included the 
following grades of office :—a dean, vice-dean, treasurer, sacrist, 
precentor, prebendaries or canons, minor canons, preachers, 
deacon and subdeacon, master of the school, organist, under- 
master, lay clerks, subsacrists or sextons, vergers, bellringers, 
barbitonsors and porters, choristers, grammar boys, students, 
bedesmen or almsmen, a receiver, a seneschal, an auditor, 
caterers, butlers or manciples, cooks, under-cooks. The number 
of names “on the books” of the college might amount to one 
hundred, or one hundred and fifty, or even more. It was, in 
fact, quite as numerous a body as an ordinary-sized college at one 
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of the universities. The cathedral was the college chapel, and 
its officers in themselves, with their families, must have formed a 
tolerable congregation. 

We must confess that we think there is much cause for regret 
that this collegiate character has been lost. It is to be lamented 
that the canons of cathedrals were not tied down to constant 
residence at the cathedral, and to a collegiate life. Had they 
been prevented from holding other benefices in plurality, and 
thereby absenting themselves from the cathedral, and had the 
cure of souls in the cathedral city been restored to them, we 
should have had, perhaps, as desirable a state of things as could 
well have been imagined. To place a body of clergy in a 
cathedral close, without any duties except those of attending the 
cathedral service, would not, we are persuaded, have been bene- 
ficial to those clergy themselves, or to the Church generally. It 
would have put them in an unnatural position, and have divested 
them of the highest privileges of their office, and would, there- 
fore, probably have tended to produce habits of sloth and self- 
indulgence. But could these institutions have been continued in 
the collegiate form contemplated by their founders, and restored 
to the original uses of cathedral bodies, 7.¢. to the cure of 
souls, the results would have probably been most salutary to the 
Church. 

But the question will arise, after all, in the mind, To what 
causes are we to attribute such alterations in the cathedral 
system—alterations which are plainly not desirable in themselves, 
and which all, apparently, tend to the promotion of the ease or 
profit of individuals, without much regard to the public welfare? 
We do not mean to enter into all the matters of complaint which 
Mr. Whiston has advanced. We can only allude to the com- 
plaints which are made, that the minor canons, schoolmasters, 
singing men, organists, and other inferior officers of cathedrals, 
as well as the choristers, and grammar scholars, the students, 
bedesman, &c. are either entirely discontinued, or paid inade- 
quately, and less than the founders intended, while the whole 
increase in the value of cathedral property has been absorbed by 
the dean and canons, and the patronage of the benefices in the 
gift of each chapter, has become a matter of private accommoda- 
tion to their members for the preferment of their own families. 
We need not refer to the fact that the dean of a metropolitan 
cathedral was actually deprived a few years since in consequence 
of his practice of selling the presentations of livings in his gift, 
and merely escaped in consequence of an oversight in the process 
for his removal. We naturally ask, What is the cause of such 
serious defects and abuses as have certainly grown up? What 
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is the cause of that worldly spirit which has so extensively existed 
in cathedral establishments, and which has led to their downfall ? 

In the first place we must say, with great regret, that those 
whose especial duty it was to exercise a systematic supervision of 


.the chapters have not adequately felt the extent of their duties 


in this respect. Visitations of chapters have been rarely held. 
In the trial of the Dean of York, it appeared that the late Arch- 
bishop of York had never held a visitation of his cathedral 
church, during an episcopate of thirty years, until he was obliged 
to hold one for the purpose of correcting abuses which had 
become unbearable and notorious. _We apprehend that visita- 
tions of chapters have been exceedingly rare occurrences in this 
country. We never remember, at least, to have heard of such 
a visitation, except in the case of the Dean of York, in which 
inquiry was regularly and minutely made whether the statutes of 
the Church were observed. 

’ Now this ought not to have been so. The founders of cathe- 
drals certainly expected the bishops, who are visitors of those 
societies, to discharge their office without fear.or favour, and 
with sufficient frequency. We cite the following extract from 
the Statutes of the Cathedral of Rochester, founded by King 
Henry VIII., as given in Mr. Whiston’s pamphlet, p. 120 :— 


* Statute XXXVII. On the visitation of the Church :— 

‘“‘ There is no work so piously begun, so prosperously continued, so 
faithfully consummated, but that it is easily undermined, and by care- 
lessness and negligence overthrown. No statutes are framed so sacred 
and firm, but that by length of time they come into oblivion and con- 
tempt, unless there be kept up continued watchfulness and zeal of piety. 
And that this indeed may never come to pass or possibly happen in our 
Church, We relying upon the faithfulness and diligence of the Bishop 
of Rochester for the time being, do constitute him visitor of our 
cathedral church of Rochester, willing and commanding. that with 
Christian faith and ardent zeal of piety he do watch and tndustriously 
take care, that these statutes and ordinances of our Church published by 
us be inviolably observed, and its rights, liberties, and privileges defended 
and maintained. And that this may be so, We ordain and will, that 
the bishop himself so often as he shall be requested by the dean, or by 
the canons, nay, even if not requested, do, at any rate once in every 
three years, in his own person (unless a great necessity hinder him), 
and if not, by his chancellor, visit our Church, and summon the dean, 
the canons, the minor canons, the lay clerks, and all the other officers 
of our Church to a suitable place. And by virtue of this present 
statute, we grant the bishop full power and authority to interrogate the 
dean, canons, &c. about all and singular the articles comprised in our 
statutes, and about any other articles soever concerning the condition, 
advantage, or honour of our Church, and to compel every one of them, 
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on his oath, to tell the actual truth of the Church. And with respect to 
all delinquencies and charges, of any kind soever, let the bishop punish 
and reform them, when discovered and proved, according to the measure 
of the delinquency and charge, and do all things which shall seem 
necessary for the reformation of abuses, and which shall be determined 
to pertain by right to the office of a visitor, And we will and com- 
mand that, as well the dean as the canons, and the other officers of our 
Church, do in all the premises obey the bishop himself. Moreover, 
because we wish these our statules to continue for ever, if any dissension 
shall hereafter arise between the dean and canons, about the true mean- 
ing of our statutes, all of which we will should be understood according 
to their plain and grammatical sense, We will and decree, that any 
clause of a statute about which the controversy shall arise, be referred 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, by whose interpretation, if not con- 
trary to our statutes, we order those who have doubted to stand and 
obey it. Nevertheless, we forbid the visitor and the expounder of our 
statutes and all others, of whatsoever dignity and authority, to make 
any new statutes or dispense nith any one. We also forbid the dean — 
and the canons of our Church from receiving statutes of this kind, under 
the penalty of perjury and perpetual removal from our Church.” 


The author of statutes like this certainly provided, as far as 
language can go, for the perpetual observance of his regulations. 
But he had, after all, to depend upon human instrumentality 
in carrying his designs into effect, and hence they have been 
subject to the vicissitudes experienced by other institutions. The 
visitors appointed by his statutes were indulgent and easy men, 
or else confided the management of cathedrals to their deans and 
canons. They were satisfied to leave the observance of the 
statutes to the good feeling of the members of chapters, and only 
interfered when appealed to in some particular case. The result 
of such an indulgent course of proceeding was, of course, that the 
statutes were neglected in various points, and deviations from the 
founder’s injunctions became gradually customary and universal. 
The chapters have had their share of responsibility for their 
departing from the regulations which they were pledged to adhere 
to; but then the bishops have been scarcely less responsible, 
because, if they had discharged their office of visitors, the statutes 
would have been upheld. There are some remarks on this 
subject in Mr. Whiston’s pamphlet which deserve transcribing. 


“ Very apposite, also, are the words of Mr. Hope, the eloquent advo- 
cate of the chapters, on this same subject of episcopal visitation, They 
were spoken in the House of Lords a short time before the Bishop of 
Rochester pleaded his oath as a reason for not supporting the measure 
which Mr. Hope opposed, and they deserve quoting, not only as being 
full of truth, but as expressing the feelings of a well-informed friend of 
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deans and chapters, and conveying a warning to them in terms reproach- 
ful, indeed, but instructive, if not prophetic. 

‘** Now, my lords,’ he said, ‘I fully admit that they (the bishops) 
have considerable power over the institutions as visitors of them; and 
most deeply do I wish that the bishops of this Church in the last century 
had applied themselves to their ordinary and legitimate power in this 
respect. Had they done so, those bodies would at this time have held 
so high a station in the opinion of the country, that it would have been 
impossible that we should ever have had a measure such as this sug- 
gested to us. But this is the way in which we proceed in all our 
modern reformations. First, we neglect and abuse the institutions of 
our ancestors ; and then we turn upon them in anger, or in hastiness, 
and destroy that as useless which it only rested with ourselves to make 
most useful.’ And if this is true generally ; most assuredly has it rested 
with visitors and deans and chapters to make our cathedral institutions 
most useful and most popular ; a support to the Church, and a blessing 
to the nation ; objects of veneration with the rich, and of grateful affee- 
tion with the poor; and such they might have made them by simply 
and honestly fulfilling the will of the founder, and carrying out faithfully 
his injunctions. Instead of this, cathedrals have been suffered to ex- 
emplify the good old law, that those should keep who can; whereas 
they ought to have been enduring and unchanging patterns of whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
of good report.” 


We have, therefore, the authority of Mr. Hope for stating, that 
the tacit abrogation of many of the statutes of the cathedrals 
has been the fault of those who were bound by the statutes, and 
by considerations still higher than those founded on any such 
human authority, to a vigilant inspection of the capitular bodies. 
And must we not attribute to the same cause the decay of dis- 
cipline generally? How many of the canons and rubrics have 
become obsolete in practice, though they are still legally binding, 
and have never been abrogated by any authority. In this ease, 
as in that of the cathedral statutes, no small amount of responsi- 
bility rests on the hierarchy of former generations ; and (shall we 
say it?) of the present generation also. For it is a very great 
difficulty in the way of any faithful member of the Chureh, who 
may wish to obey what the Church has directed, and what has 
never been abrogated by any authority, to find, that preceding 
prelates have acquiesced in deviations from the Church’s rules, 
and that the chief pastor who is set over him, is following in their 
footsteps. He is placed in a position which he ought not to be 
required to occupy. He has to take a course which is a tacit 
reproof to others, and even to his own spiritual superior ; and he 
has to advocate the claims of authority, while authority is not 
maintained by its living representatives, The result of ill-judged 
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indulgence or want of zeal amongst the rulers of the Church in 

ast generations is, that obedience to the Church's directions, 
ae ood and reasonable in themselves, is held to be an inno- 
vation. ‘This is not as it should be. 

But then, another question here suggests itself. How has it 
happened that the bishops of the Church have been men of such 
easy dispositions, or have shown so moderate an amount of zeal 
in behalf of the Church’s institutions and directions? The reason 
is evident. It arises from the system of appointment to bishoprics 
which has grown up within the last century and a half. As soon 
as bishoprics passed away from the patronage of the Crown (which 
was anxious, for reasons of State, to secure the appointment of the 
most deserving men as bishops) to that of the Prime Minister, 
there could not be any room for hoping that any qualifications 
would be regarded except those which were connected either with 
personal or political considerations. Accordingly so it has been 
too commonly ; and under these circumstances we could only have . 
an episcopate whose zeal for the Church was of a very limited 
description, and with whom the care of the temporalities of their 
sees and of the Church generally was a primary consideration. 
So convinced are we of the mischief of ministerial appointments to 
bishoprics, that we would gladly give up all the temporal advan- 
tages enjoyed by our episcopate, including their endowments and 
their seats in Parliament, if the State would consent on these 
terms to transfer the election of bishops from the hands of the 
Minister of the day, to some body or bodies in which the majority 
of the Church should agree to place it. The present system has 
a tendency to set aside that qualification without which all others 
are of no avail—religious earnestness. A minister—a man of the 
world, will never, if he can help it, appoint a priest of well-known 
zeal and devotion to the episcopal bench. He may appoint a 
learned or an able man to some office in the Church, in order to 
acquire the character of a patron of classical or other learning. 
He may appoint men of no decided character, in order to provide 
pliable instruments for carrying out government measures. He 
may appoint personal friends without regard to qualification ; and 
may find himself obliged, with equal unscrupulousness, to nomi- 
nate the relatives or friends of members of the government. But 
in this, as in all other cases, in which the real objects of appoint- 
ments are not attended to, but are superseded by other consider- 
ations, the necessary result must be that, on the whole, the 
objects themselves suffer. If the command of armies or fleets in 
a war were dispensed, not with a view to the real fitness of the 
commanders selected, to carry out the great objects of the nation, 
but with reference to family interest, or politics only, the interests 
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of the State would suffer. And so it must be with the Church, 
when her commands are distributed without reference to positive 
qualifications. To fill the office of a Christian bishop none but an 
apostolical man—a man of purity, zeal, humility, charity, wisdom, 
should be sought for. These are the first and most essential con- 
siderations, which we say, with grief, are, notoriously, never made 
the subject of consideration by those to whom the appointment of 
bishops is entrusted ; and we have had to lament, in consequence, 
the apathy of a century and a half—the relaxation of sound dis- 
cipline—the decline of sound learning—the laxity of religious 
opinion verging towards philosophical indifference—the discon- 
tinuance of synods—the abeyance of much of the episcopal office— 
the discouragement of more lively and earnest devotion—the mis- 
application of ecclesiastical patronage—and other evils of many 
descriptions. 

We wish to see the Church in the most perfect harmony and 
alliance with the State, as far as the State will permit the 
alliance ; but we object to any system which tends to make the 
Church the slave of the State, or which impairs her health, by 
infecting her leading and noblest organs with the spirit of the 
world. It is against the intrusion of the spirit of worldliness 
into high places that all members of the Church are bound to 
protest. We would rather see error itself than apathy and 
lukewarmness. The one might be resisted and exposed ; but the 
other is a less assailable evil, and yet a more eating canker. 
Hence it meets with the severest reprobation from God, in terms 
which suit the case of every worldly intruder into the office of 
the supreme care of souls. “I know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. So 
then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will 
spue thee out of my mouth. Because thou sayest, I am rich, and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest 
not thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked: I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that 
thou mayest be rich; and white raiment, that thou mayest be 
clothed, and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear; and 
anoint thine eyes with eyesalve, that thou mayest see. As many 
as I love, I rebuke and chasten: be zealous therefore, and 
repent,” | 

This language was addressed by St. John to the bishop of the 
Church of the Laodiceans; and it has been, doubtless, applicable 
to many other bishops since that time. And, in general, it is 
a solemn and awful warning against the growth of the spirit of 
worldliness amongst rulers and dignitaries in the Church, 

This is no question between one set of opinions and another; 
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it is a question which concerns the existence of religion in general. 
It is whether religious earnestness and devotion to the cause of 
Christ is to prevail, or whether the spirit of the world, which is 
opposed to Christ, is to prevail. We are deeply convinced that 
to place the nomination of the heads of the Church in the 
hand of mere politicians, is to taint it at its source. True it 
is, that pure water sometimes comes forth from that impure 
fountain; and we have continually to pray that the grace of 
God may be extended to those who have been called in His 
providence to the highest offices in the ministry. But it is not 
possible to avoid the conviction, that State patronage, as exer- 
cised by prime ministers, has been, for a long series of years, 
amongst the greatest, though most quiet and unsuspected, evils 
from which the cause of Christianity has been suffering in this 
country. We are satisfied that this feeling is extensively pre- 
valent amongst Churchmen, whatever may be the difference of their 
views in some respects. More especially does it exist amongst , 
those of the laity who have been enabled by their position in 
the world to see something of the working of the present system, 
and to ascertain the motives and principles of selection which 
actuate ministers in their appointments to ecclesiastical benefices. 
The disgust of such men is very great at what they have seen and 
known; and it may be, that the tendency in their minds would 
be, in some instances, to desire the removal of all those tem- 
poral distinctions and advantages with which the episcopate is 
surrounded, in the hope of rendering it an object of less value 
in the eyes of politicians and of worldly clergymen. The speeches 
of Mr. fisemnen in parliament exhibit something of this spirit ; 
and the manner in which they have been received in parliament 
and in the country, shows what is working in the minds of many 
amongst us. 

There is something in Mr. Horsman’s tone which appears to 
be at times too harsh and violent; and we feel uneasy in perusing 
some of his details, which appear rather too personal. Still, on 
the whole, we are inclined to hope that Mr. Horsman, though 
somewhat unscrupulous in his mode of attack, and perhaps some- 
what hasty in adopting some of his inferences, is actuated by a 
desire to promote the efficiency of the Church in general. In 
the ‘“ Five Speeches” which we have mentioned above, Mr. 
Horsman’s chief subject of complaint is the alleged faults of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners in the administration of the funds 
placed at their disposal. According to his statements, the com- 
missioners, who include all the episcopal bench in their number, 
have permitted the bishops of various sees to receive incomes 
which amount to 26,000/. a year above the sum intended by the 
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legislature, the wealthier sees paying less than they ought in the 
way of contribution, and the poorer sees being more liberally aided 
than was contemplated. The large sums expended on episcopal 
residences by the ecclesiastical commissioners are also referred 
to; and the whole is contrasted with the comparatively small 
amount of money employed in the augmentation of new parochial 
benefices and the erection of parsonage-houses. The unfavour- 
able impression created by this disposition on the part of the 
commissioners to provide for their own pecuniary interests 
appears to have been one of the principal motives which influenced 
Mr. Horsman in opposing the erection of the see of Manchester 
and the three other sees proposed by government. But at the 
same time we are glad to see that he is far from being opposed to 
the appointment of new bishops, provided their incomes are on a 
moderate scale. The following passage contains important 
matter :— 


** Her Majesty’s ministers have not explained to us wherein lies the 

necessity for these bishops, or the number which they consider eventu- 
ally desirable. It is evident they do not stop at four; but we hear in 
other quarters, and some of them of high authority, that there is a need 
for 4000 more clergymen, and of sixty additional bishops to make the 
work of superintendence efficient and complete. How can they ever 
expect to get any thing approaching that number? And is it desirable 
they should, whatever be the necessity, if the new bishops were to be of 
the same order as those we have already? I think the distance in this 
country between rich and poor is too great everywhere, but no where is 
the gulf so wide and so deplorable as between the prelates and their 
clergy. If you must have more bishops, they must be of that order 
which the Member for the University has suggested—an order more in 
accordance with the feelings and necessities of the time, and through 
whom the benefits you desire might be safely and effectually attained. 
In the Church’s earlier days suffragan bishops were an useful and 
efficient body; and their appointment, the necessity once proved, would 
not be so unpopular as increasing the number of your baronial prelates. 
The Hon. Baronet apprehended there might be some difficulty about 
the payment, I think I can show how to overcome that. 

“* Take at once the whole number of bishops you desire—take sixty 
suffragans ;—place them in the great towns and populous districts, with 
ample, not extravagant salaries, say 1500/. a year,—requiring in all 
90,000/. a year, Dividing then our population of sixteen millions into 
eighty-six districts, there would thus be about 186,000 in each, and so 
far the amount of superintendence would be well adjusted. - 

“ But then comes the payment; and on this point the Member for 
the University of Oxford anticipated difficulty. [I am prepared to show 
how it may be got over, and in this way. 

“No one can have cast his eye over our cathedral towns without 
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observing how little their great establishments contribute to the sacred 
purposes for which they were intended. Not only have the Church 
services degenerated into cold and unimpressive forms, so as to lead 
virtually to a discontinuance of congregational attendance, but the 
system of non-residences and pluralities, abolished every where else, 
has an effect decidedly injurious to religion. It is notorious that in our 
cathedral towns there is the least education and the most Dissent. 
Now I propose to attempt some remedy for this. 

** And I do so upon the plan suggested by one who must be held a 
very high authority, since it was to him that the Government were 
indebted for their measure in 1836. Every leading provision of their 
Act was taken from Lord Henley; on one practical point only did they 
materially depart from his suggestions, and that was on the constitution 
of the commission, in which experience has proved that he was right. 
In Lord Henley’s plan of Church Reform, accompanied by a letter to 
the King in 1832, he makes this proposal, with regard to the 
cathedrals :— 


‘Tn the administration of the cathedral property, the first considera- 
tion which naturally arises, is that due consideration be made for the 
celebration of cathedral service. For this purpose (as one great object 
will be the abolition of every thing approaching to a sinecure, that can 
be dispensed with,) it will be most convenient to entrnst the perform- 
ance of divine service exclusively to the dean, assisted by such a 
number of chaplains as shall be deemed necessary. As his residence 
will be for nine months in the year, he shall perform the same quantity 
of public duty as the incumbents of our great London livings. But as 
there will be no occasional duty—no registries to be kept—no vestries 
to attend—no visiting of the poor and sick, his labours will be extremely 
slight.’ 


“In each cathedral now there is a dean whose average income is 
1680/.—four canons with average incomes of 800/.—and six minor 
canons, each with 150/, Reckoning the cathedrals at twenty-six 
(there are more, but one or two may be poorer than I have said), the 
return stands thus :— 


Average Income. Total. 
26 Deans £1680 £43,680 
104 Canons 800 83,200 
156 Minor Canons 150 23,400 


‘Now if, in accordance with Lord Henley’s proposal, we reduce 
this establishment to a dean with 1000/, a year, and the minor canons, 
we shall leave 1900/. a year for the cathedral services, and have the 
following surplus :— 


Incomes, Surplus. 
Deans 26 £26,000 £17,680 
Canons 0 0 83,200 
Minor Canons 106 23,400 


£100,880 
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** Here, therefore, is a sum of 100,000/.; more than sufficient for the 
most extravagant number of suffragans that would be wanted. The 
advantages of this plan would be threefold—First, you get the whole 
amount now paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ Episcopal and 
Common Fund, for the augmentation of poor livings. Secondly, you 
bring in your cathedrals to aid the general wants of the country, esta- 
blishing a resident clergy, between whom and their congregation ties 
and sympathies are formed, and you elevate the tone of. your cathedral 
service. Thirdly, you get, if you need them, more bishops, and without 
any difficulty either as to number or payment. Prove the necessity 
before Parliament, and it will thus supply your deficiency by an addi- 
tion to the episcopacy of an efficient and popular body, who will form 
a link between the prelates and the clergy—aiding the one, controlling 
and encouraging the other. 

** While, however, I express this preference for suffragan bishops, 
supposing more bishops to be needful, I think I have given a picture of 
parochial destitution sufficient to prove that the evil is of a very 
different character, and needs a very different remedy. Our first 
thought must be for our parochial poor: our first duty is to bring home 
religious instruction to them. Of this too I am quite sure, that an 
enlargement of the episcopacy would not alone make it more efficient.” 


This passage brings us back to the subject of cathedral esta- 
blishments, in which, as we have already seen, very great and 
undesirable alterations have been permitted to take place. The 
collegiate character has been allowed to fall wholly into abeyance, 
and a number of offices contemplated by the founders have 
been suppressed. Funds destined for charitable objects have 
long ceased to be so applied. We lament these alterations 
extremely, but we fear the time is gone by for the revival of 
the cathedral system, according to the plans of the founders of 
chapters. It has been too long permitted to remain in abey- 
ance, and the whole body of cathedral dignitaries have been 
accustomed to so totally different a view of the case, that we 
cannot look on a return to the original constitution as feasible. 
The cathedral bodies have, for a long series of years, stood before 
the world as complete sinecurists, and generally as the most 
opulent of the clergy, without mn: higher personal claims than 
their brethren. Appointed by political friends or by relatives, 
they have been too commonly guided by considerations of the 
same kind in dispensing the large patronage entrusted to them. 
And the result of all has been, that the chapters have had no 
hold upon the public mind—no services to appeal to—no prac- 
tical usefulness to show—so that they have been unable to resist 
the alienation of their funds to objects of a more obviously 
useful character. And we earnestly hope that, in the end, they 
may not entirely perish, but be restored to that cure of souls in 
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the cathedral city of which they ought never to have been 
divested, and which would have ensured their residence in the 
sphere of their duties, and prevented them from holding benefices 
in plurality. The cathedrals have been ousted of their rights b 

arish churches in cities. Though nominally the parish chines 
of the whole diocese, the cathedral has actually no cure of souls 
annexed to it. Why should not the surrounding parishes be 
brought once again into connexion with the cathedral and its 
clergy? One of Mr. Horsman’s most effective speeches is taken 
up almost entirely with statistics, intended to show the very small 
number of persons who avail themselves of daily service at the 
cathedrals. Perhaps, if he had extended his inquiries to Sunday 
services, the number in attendance might still have seemed small 
in comparison with the capacity of the cathedrals. And yet this 
is, after all, the fault of the system of the Church in reference 
to the cathedrals, and is not to be attributed wholly to the 
chapters. Is it not a fact that the whole of each cathedral city 
is parcelled out into parishes, each with its parish church and 

riest ; and is not the ecclesiastical system, therefore, so arranged 
in those places, that the whole of the inhabitants are virtually 
drawn away from the cathedral? Is not the cathedral neces- 
sarily left without a congregation, except as it is made up by 
cathedral officials and their families, and casual visitors! This 
is really and simply the fact. If the cathedrals have not as 
good congregations as parish churches, it is because they have 
ceased to be in any sense parish churches ; because they have lost 
the cure of souls, which they had for a thousand or twelve hundred 
years, or, in some cases, still later. 
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Art. VI.—1. Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
with Appendixes. 1847-8-9. England and Wales. Schools 
of Parochial Unions. Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by command of Her Majesty. London. Printed by Clowes and 
Sons for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1849. 


2. Return to an Address of The Honourable the House of Commons, 
dated July 21st, 1849, for a copy of so much of the Minutes of 
the Committee of Council as relates to the establishment of Normal 
Schools for Training Masters for Workhouse-Schools, together with 
a Statement of the Measures which have been taken in consequence 
for providing buildings for that purpose, the sums expended in 
giving effect to the said Minute, and the Funds out of which the 
expenditure has been defrayed. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, Aug. Ist, 1849. 


In the year 1839 an attempt was made, as our readers are aware, 
to lay the foundations of a system of so-called National Education, 
the supreme direction of which was to centre in a Government 
Education Board—the Committee of Council on Education,—to 
the exclusion of the Bishops of the National Church, to whose pro- 
vince the superintendence of National Education properly belongs. 
One of the leading features of the scheme was the essentially 
secular character of the education to be imparted; religious in- 
struction was carefully distinguished from the general tuition of 
the school, to be admitted under such restrictions and regulations 
as must have rendered it, practically, altogether nugatory ; the 
avowed object being to substitute for the national faith, of which 
the Church is the witness and guardian, a colourless, tasteless 
compound, nicknamed “ general religion.” This notable scheme, 
after being concocted in the dark, was brought forward, not by 
any of the constitutional methods usually employed in adjusting 
our institutions, but by a novel mode of proceeding, half-adminis- 
trative and half-legislative, in the unobtrusive form of a letter 
addressed by one member of the Government to another. Lord 
John Russell, at that period Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, broke ground by a letter to the Lord President, 
then as now the Marquis of Lansdowne, who in his reply entered 
into further explanations, which were followed up by a Minute of 
the Committee of Council. The minute having been duly re- 
corded, the scheme was considered wn fait accompli, and the only 
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thing remaining to be done was an application to Parliament for 
the necessary funds. 

Unfortunately for the ministerial contrivance, there was more 
vigilance and firmness in the legislature of that day than had been 
calculated upon; the correspondence and minute had scarcely 
come to the knowledge of Parliament, when the most determined 
opposition was at once set on foot ; and, while the grant passed 
the Lower House with a majority so slender as to amount in 
reality to a defeat, the Upper House supported the late Primate 
with an overwhelming majority in his solemn protest against the 
contemplated encroachment upon the religious character of the 
education to be imparted to the rising generation. The result 
was the compact of 1840, the guarantees of which have been 
frittered away piecemeal in the subsequent controversies between 
the Committee of Council and the National Society; the former 
body framing, under the inspiration of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, 
Minute after Minute, in contravention, not of the spirit only, but of 
the very letter of the terms agreed to by the Church. Still, how- 
ever cunningly the engagements of the educational treaty of 1840 
were evaded, and however insidiously the distinction between 
secular and religious education was introduced into the manage- 
ment of Church ‘Schools by the Committee of Council, the last- 
named body was restricted to the position assigned to it by the 
compact—that of a body charged with the distribution of the 
Parliamentary Grant, and exercising, in consideration of it, a 
certain degree of supervision over all schools, whether belonging 
to the Established Church, or to other religious denominations, 
which obtained a share of the public money voted for educational 
purposes. The idea of a State machinery of education, distinct 
from that of the Church and of other religious bodies, under the 
immediate direction of the Committee of Council, appeared to be 
fairly given up, in deference to the will of Parliament, and to the 
unequivocally expressed sense of the country at large. 

Will it be believed, that the scheme which the resistance of 
Parliament, and especially that of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, backed by the House of Lords, effectually obstructed in the 
year 1839, has actually been carried into effect in 1849, un- 
suspected by the legislature and the country. Yet such is the 
astounding fact. An official report, recently published, exhibits 
the plan in question in a state of complete organization, and in 
full operation. A normal school for the training of teachers, 
separated from all connexion with the Church,—a body of in- 
spectors, placed, like the normal school, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Committee of Council,—and a system of 
centralization, which, through this normal school, and through the 
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inspection connected with it, gives to that unconstitutional board 
of education a footing in every parish in England and Wales,— 
such is the machinery for introducing a purely secular education 
into the country, which has been clandestine!y prepared urider the 
auspices of the Committee of Council. The remarkable talent of 
the Secretary of the Committee, for achieving important measures 
by “unobtrusive” methods, has been brought into full play on 
this occasion ; for, although the general outline of the proposed 
scheme is contained, intermixed with other “ extracts,” in the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council of 1846, no suspicion of the 
real character of the design was entertained, until in July last the 
“ John Bull” newspaper sounded the alarm in an article, founded 
are upon information obtained through some private 
channel, from which we borrow the following statement of the 


leading facts of the case :— 


** Among the sums appropriated in the Education Grant of the pre- 
sent year there is an amount of 18,000/. for Kneller Hall, Twicken- 
ham. On inquiry it turns out that this ‘ Hall’ is intended as a Normal 
School for the training of schoolmasters for Union Houses, upon the 
system contemplated in 1839, of excluding all religious tenets from the 
general teaching of the school, admitting religious instruction only as 
an ‘extra,—like dancing, fencing, or music, in fashionable boarding- 
schools,—out of regular school hours. This infidel college is to be 
committed to the direction of a Mr, Temple, who acts at present as 
substitute for Mr. Kay Shuttleworth at the Council Office, as Principal, 
and of a Mr. Palgrave, a clerk in the Privy Council Office, as Vice- 
Principal, and is to come forthwith into active operation. 

“That this is but the beginning of a more extensive scheme for 
undermining the religious education of the country, is obvious. One 
such Training College being once established, others will follow in due 
time ; and as the Committee of Council have ample means and oppor- 
tunities of impeding the extension of Diocesan and other Training 
Schools founded upon a religious basis, not only by withholding or 
curtailing the money-grants hitherto made to such institutions, byt by 
giving a decided preference in the scheme of Government remuneration 
provided for by the Minutes of August and December, 1846, to the 
masters trained at their ‘universal’ halls of knowledge, over those 
educated in ‘ sectarian’ institutions, it is easy to foresee that infidel 
schoolmasters from the Government Training School will, by degrees 
and ‘ unostentatiously,’ find their way into many other schools besides 
those for which ostensibly Kneller Hall has been set on foot. Thus in 
another generation we may. expect to see the country overrun by a host 
of secular schoolmasters dependent on the Council Office, who shall, in 
every parish where they can find admittance, form a counterpoise to the 
influence of the Church, and be turned, as occasion may serve, into 
electioneering agents and preachers of political doctrines, as has recently 
been done both in Germany and in France, the parochial teachers edu- 
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cated on the principle of no religion being among the most active and 
dangerous promoters of the democratic movement. 

‘*‘ What renders this renewed attempt to revolutionize the education 
of the country still more profligate, is the fact, that, before any indication 
of it was permitted to appear in the educational estimates, the establish- 
ment of the godless College had been actually accomplished. No lessa 
sum than thirty thousand pounds, we have been assured, has already 
been expended upon Kneller Hall, the amount being supplied from 
the funds at the disposal of the Poor-Law Commissioners ; whether by 
way of permanent appropriation out of that fund, or by way of loan to 
be replaced out of the Education Grant, we have been unable to ascer- 
tain. In either case, the compact entered into in 1839, on the subject 
of education, has been grossly violated, and even the very inadequate 
control exercised by the annual money vote of the Lower House of 
Parliament has been effectually got rid of by a discreditable juggle, in 
order to enable the Government to foist upon the country a theory of 
education which was not only repudiated by the solemn decision of the 
Legislature ten years ago, but stands at this moment condemned before 
all the world, by the frightful fruits which it has borne on the Continent 
of Europe.”—John Bull, July 7th, 1849. 


In confirmation of these observations we have now lying before 
us an octavo volume of between 300 and 400 pages (51 pages text, 
and 315 pages appendix) and a scanty Parliamentary return 
of two folio pages,—the official publications cited at the head 
of this article,—which, with the characteristic coolness and 
reserve observable in the revelations vouchsafed from time to 
time by the Committee of Council, acquaint us with much that is 
no less surprising than novel, while they leave us in the dark ona 
variety of points on which clear and detailed information is greatly 
to be desired. Such as they are, however, we propose to give our 
readers a brief analysis of their contents. 

At the outset of the volume containing the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council, we have the Cabinet soliloquizing, as in 
1839,—the most convenient method, undoubtedly, of legislating on 
a subject which, in Parliament, would not fail to give rise to the 
most strenuous opposition. Instead of encountering the hostile 
opinions of those who are still bold enough to stand up in the 
senate in defence of our national faith, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department—this time not Lord John Russell, but Sir 
George Grey—addresses a letter, dated ‘‘ 18th November, 1846,” 
to the Lord President of the Council, being, as he says, “ desirous 
of bringing under his lordship’s notice the subject of the appro- 
priation of sums granted by Parliament towards defraying the 
expenses of salaries of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses for 
the children of the destitute in Poor-Law Unions in England and 
Wales ;”—the first grant for this purpose haying been made for 
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the half-year ending 31st March, 1847, and the Home Secretary 
“ anticipating ” that similar grants will be made in future years. 
From this exordium it might be supposed that the Lord President 
was scarcely cognizant of this parliamentary grant; but this 
would be a great mistake. It would rather appear as if the whole 
subject had been fully canvassed before between the Lord Presi- 
dent and the Home Secretary, and that of the result of their 
deliberations, as much as was thought expedient, was now thrown 
into a form fit to be hereafter officially communicated to Par- 
liament. 


I am aware,” says the letter, * from the communications which have 
taken place between your lordship and myself on this subject, that you 
entirely concur in the importance of rendering the application of such 
grants conducive to the increased efficiency of workhouse-schools; and 
I think that this object may be very materially promoted by the assist- 
ance of the Committee of Council on Education.”—Minutes, p. xiv. 


The Home Secretary, to whose department the subject of poor- 
law unions, and consequently of workhouse-schools, belongs, thinks 
the Committee of Council on Education (of which he himself is a 
member) might assist him ; and with a view to secure that assist- 
ance he addresses himself to the Lord President as the chairman 
of the Committee of Council. He does not do so, however, like 
aman who does not know what he wants, or what he would be 
about; on the contrary, he has the plan of the assistance he 
requires all ready cut and dried. The plan, in fact, has been con- 
cocted by the Committee of Council on Education; and it has 
been adopted by the Home Secretary simply with a view to relieve 
the Committee of Council of the appearance of dictatorial inter- 
ference, by making the interposition of its authority for enacting 
= 7 schemes look like a favour done to another department of 
the State, 


“T inclose to your lordship,” the letter continues, * a paper addressed 
to me’ by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, containing some valuable suggestions 
on this subject; and I would request that this paper may be submitted 
for the consideration of the Committee of Council, with a view to the 
adoption of such measures as, upon consideration, shall appear best cal- 
culated to improve the character of the instruction given in the work~ 
house-schools. I entirely agree in the opinion expressed by Mr. Kay 
Shuttleworth, that the inspection of these schools cannot properly be 
discharged amidst the other urgent claims on the time and attention of 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioners; and I think it is very desirable 
that this duty should be confided to persons of knowledge and experi- 
ence, whose time could be devoted to it, and who should be selected for 


1 The title of the paper itself is, “ Paper prepared at the request of the Right Hon. 
Sir George Grey,” &c. 
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the office by the Committee of Council’. The establishment of a normal 
school, for the training of masters for workhouse-schools, is another 
point of the utmost importance. The establishment of a school of this 
character, for training masters for prison schools, is also under-my con- 
sideration ; and, although it is essential that the two classes of children 
should be kept totally separate, the qualifications of the instructors would 
be the same, and it would probably tend to the efficiency, as well as 
the economy, of the arrangement, if the two objects were to be combined, 
and one good normal school established for training masters for both 
purposes. If your lordship should concur in this opinion, I would pro- 
pose that the requisite steps should be taken, under the direction of the 
Committee of Council, and with the sanction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, for the formation of such schools. The choice of a site, 
and the details of the arrangements, may best be considered when the 
subject comes before the Committee.”—Minutes, pp. xiv. xv. 


Here, then, by the simple interchange of the “ opinions ” of three 
individuals, the Lord President, the Home Secretary, and Mr. 
Kay Shuttleworth, we arrive by a short cut at the establishment 
of that which Parliament struggled against most vigorously, 
when first proposed, viz. :— 

1. The subjection of all the workhouse-schools to the Com- 
mittee of Council as the supreme educational authority, without 
giving the heads of the Established Church so much as the trouble 
of expressing their opinions. 

2. The appointment of a staff of inspectors for the exercise of 
their newly acquired powers, again by the sole authority of the 
Committee of Council, and without reference to the sanction or 
otherwise of any ecclesiastical authority. 

3. The establishment of a normal school for the training of 
ne under the sole authority and direction of the Committee of 

ouncil. 

It does not for a moment. occur to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, that it is not competent for him, by 
his simple endorsement of the ‘ opinions” of Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth, to confer upon the Committee of Council an authority 
against which upon a former and very recent occasion the Legis- 
lature and the heads of the Church have recorded their most 
decided objections. As if the exercise of such a power on his part 
was in the strictest conformity to law and established usage, he 
assumes the fundamental points of his scheme as a basis for im- 
mediate action, the only things which remain to be considered 
being matters of detail, such as the choice of a site and other like 
arrangements. 

Before we proceed to ascertain what the “ requisite steps” 


2 The remaining part of this extract, from the words “ The establishment of a normal 
school,” &c., is the first document given in the Parliamentary return of August 1, 1849. 
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were, which the Committee of Council took upon the reeommenda- 
tion of the Home Secretary, it may be worth while to take a 
look at the ‘“inclosed paper,” the production of Mr. Kay 
Shuttleworth. The “paper” sets out with a few paragraphs 
of sententious abuse of the existing workhouse-schools—the 
enerality of which are, we dare say, bad enough—by way of 
introduction to the proposition that, in order to remedy this state 
of things, ‘‘a sound practical education”—that is, education in 
accordance with the taste, the judgment, and the creed of Mr. Kay 
Shuttleworth,—is indispensable. He says :— 


“To overlook this consequence of the preceding steps of legislation 
would be to betray a want of confidence in those moral agencies which 
the authors of the Poor Law Amendment Act have been accustomed to 
plead as the true means of elevating the poor.”—Minutes, pp. v. Vi: 


The phrase which we have marked in italics is remarkable, and 
inadvertently expressive of the principle which lies at the root. of 
all the endeavours and aspirations of the Committee of Council on 
Education. It is not on religion, not on Christianity, much 
less on any definite form of Christianity, that “the authors of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act,” who are also the progenitors of 
the Committee of Council on Education, rely for ‘* elevating the 
wage Their dependence is on certain “moral agencies,” to 

e directed by the Committee of Council through inspectors, 
teachers, and pupil teachers, and a system of secular instruction, 
with a dash of ‘general religion” thrown in, as a sop to the pre- 
judices of a people who have not yet cast off all their religious 
feelings, nor repudiated all their ecclesiastical traditions. 

Mr. Kay Shuttleworth next takes notice of the fact, that, ‘in 
the estimates of the Poor Law Commissioners for the year 
1846-7, 30,0007. was voted for the salaries of the schoolmasters 
of workhouses ;” and, after indulging in a few conjectures as to 
what he “conceives” to have been “the general outline of Sir 
Robert Peel’s plan for the application of this parliamentary 
grant,” he proceeds to offer a few suggestions for the better carrying 
out of his own “ conception” of another man’s plan. The formation 
of district schools, as distinguished from wnion schools, involving the 
removal of the children from the workhouse altogether, is a 
favourite project of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth; and we are not pre- 
pared to say that we should not agree with him, if the children 
thus separated from all the demoralizing influences of their pauper 
condition, instead of being subjected to the “moral agencies” of 
what the Secretary of the Committee of Council calls a ‘sound 
practical education,” were to be placed under the nurture and 
guardianship of their spiritual mother. 

The establishment of district schools, however, does not appear 
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to be attainable for the present, owing to the opposition of the 
Boards of Guardians, of whom Mr. Kay Shuttleworth expresses a 
charitable hope that by-and-by they will “acquire a more en- 
lightened view of their responsibilities and interests ;” and, wait- 
ing this promised illumination, he is willing to content himself 
with the minor achievement of “ introducing progressive improve- 
ments into the existing schools.” The heads under which he 
classes his suggestions for this end are :— 


“JT, The adequacy of the salary of the schoolmasters and mistresses 
available from this grant. 

“II, Whether any and what conditions may properly be required 
from the Boards of Guardians in consideration of the grant of the 
salary. 

“TIT, The mode of appointment, and qualifications to be required. 

“TV. The officers by whom the school is to be examined, and the 
nature of the inspection. 

The mode of dismissal.”—Minutes, p. vii. 


Under the first head he finds fault with the amount of the parlia- 
mentary grant, There are 600 unions, and at least 700 workhouse- 
schools in Kngland and Wales. The grant of 30,000/., therefore, 
gives an average of 45/, to each such school, apportioned by Mr. 
Kay Shuttleworth in the proportion of 30/. to the master and 154, 
to the mistress. Instead of this he proposes that the master 
should receive 40/., the mistress 25/., making a total charge of 
45,5007, The reader will observe, that although Mr. Shuttle- 
worth contemplates the reduction of the number of schools by 
the establishment of district schools, he forms his estimate of the 
grant upon the supposition that all the existing schools shall be 
provided with efficient masters and mistresses. This, however, is 
the least remarkable feature in his calculations. On the plea 
that ‘‘ persons trained with the hope of having charge of paro- 
chial schools” would not be induced to undertake the duties 
of schoolmasters in a workhouse, he deems it essential that there 
should be established, in connexion with some good and efficient 
school, like Norwood school, ‘a normal school for the training 
of masters for workhouse-schools, in which they should be pre- 
pared for their peculiar position, and in return for their training 
enter into engagements of service in workhouse-schools for @ 
certain period.” 


‘If such an establishment provided fifty trained masters annually, 
and the average duration of their service in a workhouse (having a 
regard to all casualties) were twelve years, these establishments would, 
ere long, be supplied with a class of efficient masters.”—Minutes, p- ix. 


What is to become of the succession of masters trained at the 
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normal schools, supposing them, as, of course, the great majority 
of them would do, to outlive their period of twelve years’ service, is 
not stated; it is not, however, difficult to guess. But of this 
more anon. 

Under the second head, the conditions to be imposed on the 

ardians for the supply of such masters, there are many excel- 
ent regulations as to the schoolmaster’s position in the work- 
house, the general tendency of which, however, is to emancipate 
him from the control of the workhouse authorities, and to bring 
him more immediately under the control and superintendence of 
the Committee of Council on Education. One of those conditions 
deserves special notice, bearing, as it does, upon the remoter objects 
of the scheme, and illustrating, in a remarkable manner, the far- 
sightedness of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth ; we allude to condition D, 
which makes it compulsory on the Board of Guardians to support, 
at the discretion of the Inspector of the Committee of Council, 
‘one or more of the most proficient and skilful monitors as 
assistants to the master,” to be apprenticed to him, and provided 
with a small stipend by the guardians. By this regulation, the 
Committee of Council will have it in their power to secure an 
unlimited extent of recruits for their normal school, and their 
staff of secular schoolmasters, without any difficulty as to funds ; 
any workhouse-school being liable to become, upon the simple 
dictum of the Committee’s Inspector, a nursery for the normal 
school. 

Another remarkable feature in this paper of “ opinions” is the 
religious qualification required for the different degrees of certifi- 
cates to be given to the masters and mistresses, on examination 
by the inspector. These certificates are, in the first instance, to 
be of four kinds: certificates of ‘* permission,” of ‘* probation,” 
of “competency,” and of “efficiency.” Throughout there is a 
marked disproportion between the amount of secular and religious 
knowledge required of the teacher. The lowest certificate, which 
only tolerates the teacher ad interim till his (or her) place can be 
supplied by a better, unless he improve himself to the satisfaction 
of the inspector at the next year’s examination, requires that 
he should read fluently, write correctly for dictation, and be 
fect in the first four rules of arithmetic ; but in point of religious 
knowledge it will suffice that he should be able to “ answer ver= 
bally a few simple questions respecting the life of our Saviour.” 
The second certificate, which requires ability to write an abstract 
of a narrative from memory, in a neat hand and correetly ; to work 
questions in the four simple and compound rules of arithmetic, and 
to prove his skill in the examination of a class in a reading-lesson, 
makes, under the head of religion, no higher demand than “ to 
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answer correctly in writing a few simple questions on the life of 
our Saviour and his disciples.” The third certificate carries secular 
proficiency as far as the ability “to describe in writing the 
organization of his school, explaining the methods of instruction 
and discipline which he employs, and the course of instruction 
communicated by him;” to work any question in “ the arithmetic 
of whole numbers, including simple interest ;” to ‘parse and 
explain the construction of English prose narrative ;” to answer 
questions in “‘ geography, especially that of the United Kingdom 
and the English colonies ;” to ‘* conduct a class, in the presence 
of the inspector, in such lessons as might be required ;” but in 
point of religious knowledge it rests content with the ability to 
reply to ‘‘a series of questions on the Scripture narrative and the 
geography of Palestine.” The highest certificate, that of effi- 
ciency, requires evidence of ‘sound attainments” in ‘‘ English 
grammar, composition, etymology, decimal arithmetic, geography, 
the outlines of English history, and the history and art of organiz- 
ing and managing a school,” and, as concerning religion, in ‘‘Bibli- 
cal knowledge,” with a special mention of “* Palestine,” under the 
head of geography. No trace whatever appears, on the face of the 
regulations, of any religious doctrine; creeds and catechisms are 
wholly out of the question; there is no requirement of “ religious” 
knowledge which Tom Paine might not have abundantly satisfied, 
no guarantee whatever that.the masters formed under the operation 
of this system shall not be, but rather a strong probability that 
they will be, a set of Socinians, rationalists, and infidels, attached 
to no particular religion, belief, or communion, to whom the Bible 
will be nothing more than a repository of historical and geogra- 
phical knowledge, the notes to Charles Knight’s “ Pictorial Bible ” 
containing the ‘sum ” of their ‘“ theology.” 

Under the fourth head of “‘ suggestions,” it is proposed that the 
whole country should be divided, for the purposes of this scheme, 
intofour districts of inspection,—four educational provinces,—with 
an inspector to each; the metropolitan one being smaller than 
the rest, in order to leave the inspector time for visiting the 
normal school, and performing other special services. The 
qualifications of these functionaries are not “ suggested; ” they are 
in the breast of the Committee of Council and of their Secretary: 
and it is fair to suppose that they would be chosen without 
reference to their creed, or rather with reference to their having 
no creed. Clergymen would be wholly out of the question— 
except, perhaps, such as, having sought relief, under Mr. Bou- 
verie’s bill, from the trouble and snare of subscription, might 
relapse, like Mr. Marshall, the Popish inspector, into the simple 
condition of esquires.” 
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The fifth head, which treats of the dismissal of schoolmasters, is 
curious chiefly as a specimen of the instinctive propensity of the 
writer’s mind to grasp power by indirect and tortuous methods. 
He sets out with the broad proposition, that the dismissal of 
schoolmasters should be “vested in the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners.” But this concession of power to the Commissioners is 
considerably modified by what follows :— 


** Jf the examination of workhouse-schools, and of candidates for 
these offices, were confided to the Inspectors of Schools, the necessary 
communication with the Poor Law Commissioners would be made 
through the office of the Committee of Council on Education; and, with 
respect to the appointment and dismissal of schoolmasters, the Poor- 
Law Commissioners would receive the Reports of the Committee of 
Council on Education, who would award the certificates by which the 
salaries would be determined. 

** All communications to the Inspectors of Schools from the Poor Law 
Commissioners would necessarily pass through the office of the Com~ 
mittee of Council on Education. 

‘*The schoolmaster should be amenable, as a part of the staff of the 
workhouse, in all respects, to the direct interference of the Poor-Law 
Commissioners ; but, in what related to school discipline and manage- 
ment, the Commissioners would seek information from the Committee of 
Council on Education.” —Minutes, pp. xiii. xiv. 


Thus far Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, and his “paper” of “ opi- 
nions” and “ suggestions.” We now return to the proceedings of 
the Committee of Council on Education, by which these airy 
nothings have been clothed with substance and reality. They 
consist of two sets of minutes, dated, respectively, 21st Decem- 
ber, 1846, and 18th December, 1847, in which the “ paper” of 
Mr. Kay Shuttleworth is distinctly recognized, but in such terms 
as do not commit their Lordships to its contents, while, at the 
same time, the adoption of the suggestions made in it is im- 
plied throughout. he Minutes of December 21st, 1846, ap- 
pear in the General Minutes of the Committee for 1846, pre- 
viously published, where they seem to have passed muster in the 
crowd, and to have attracted no particular notice. They consist 
of two distinct Minutes; the first of which, omitted, for some 
unaccountable reason, from the volume just published, has refer- 
ence to the normal school; the other, which is inserted in the 
recent volume, is to the following effect :— 


“The Lord President brought under the consideration of their lord- 
ships a letter received from the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, dated 18 November, 1846, calling their attention to the 


3 The letter referred to above, p. 111. 
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fact that 15,000/. were granted in the late Session of Parliament 
towards defraying the expense of salaries of masters and mistresses of 
pauper schools, and to the importance of rendering grants for this 
purpose in future years conducive to the increased efficiency of such 
schools. 

‘The Lord President also communicated to their lordships a paper, 
prepared at the request of Sir George Grey, on the administration 
of these grants. 

“From these documents it appeared, that there were upwards of 
700 workhouse-schools, and that little progress had hitherto been made 
in the establishment of schools of industry for districts of unions, owing 
to the limitation of the radius of such districts in the Act of Parliament 
authorizing their creation, and also to the limitation of the expense for 
which the rate-payers under this Act might be rated towards the 
erection of the requisite buildings. Their lordships were of opinion, 
that it was expedient to employ inspectors for the examination of work- 
house-schools, in order that by their suggestions to the guardians, and 
upon their reports, measures might be adopted in the administration of 
these grants to procure the improvement of these schools. 

** Resolved,—That it is desirable to train the pauper children now in 
workhouses in habits of industry. 

** That with this view, and for the purpose of improving workhouse- 
schools, four inspectors be appointed, with authority to examine the 
condition of schools for the education of pauper children, and to ascer- 
tain the character and qualifications of the persons employed as school- 
masters and mistresses, in order that unfit and incompetent persons 
may no longer be employed in that capacity, and that measures may be 
taken for awarding salaries according to the qualifications of the masters 
or mistresses, and the extent of the duties they have to perform, 

* That instructions be prepared for the guidance of such inspectors.” 
— Minutes, pp. xv. Xvi. 


In addition to this Minute, there appears to have been another, 
which is not given in the volume before us; for a Minute of 
December 18th, 1847, refers to a recommendation made to Her 
Majesty by the Committee of Council, for the appointment of 
five [the Minute of 21st December, 1846, mentions only four] 
inspectors, four of whom were, as it appears from the same 
Minute, in operation in the latter part of the year 1847. Of the 
appointment of these inspectors, of their duties, salaries, &c. &c., 
there is no account. That the inspectors, five in number, were 
in office and in full work, is clear from a variety of documents; 
but the history of their introduction to their duties is wholly 
wanting. A letter, containing instructions to Her Majesty’s 
inspectors of schools of parochial unions in England and Wales, 
does, indeed, appear in the collection; but that bears date of 
February 5th, 1848 ; whereas in December, 1847, four of the 
inspectors had been already at work “for some months.” The 
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Minute of December 18th, 1847, seems to account for this by 
stating that their Lordships conceived it expedient to permit the 
organization of the new Commission of the Poor Laws ere 
they issued instructions to Her Majesty’s inspectors :-this, how- 
ever, is a lame excuse, for it is manifestly impossible that the 
inspectors could have been appointed and set to work without 
instructions of some sort; and we are, therefore, led to the con- 
clusion, either that written instructions were given to them, 
which, for some reason or other, are suppressed in the collection 
now printed, or, that this new machinery in the hands of the 
Committee of Oouncil was brought into operation under the mere 
verbal instructions of the Secretary of the Committee of Council, 
who is unquestionably the most irresponsible officer in the whole 
extent of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Be this as it may, the Minute of the Committee of Council, 
dated 18th December, 1847, together with the letter of instruc- 
tions of February 5th, 1848, and the ‘* Extracts” included in the 
return, from ‘‘ Supplementary Letters of Instructions*,” furnish 
evidence of the extent to which, as far back as 1847, and 
wholly unnoticed and unsuspected, a system of State education 
has been in force throughout the country. From these docu- 
ments it appears, that the five inspectors’ have been at work 


4 One of the most grievous features of the arbitrary and unconstitutional conduct 
of the Committee of Council is the fragmentary and capricious manner in which 
information as to their proceedings and schemes is conveyed to Parliament and the 
public. Thus, some of the Minutes of 1846 are the latest in the collection published 
in 1848 ; now, in 1849, we are permitted to know—in extract at least—the proceed- 
ings of the Committee to the close of 1847 ; while the documents of a much later 
date (some reaching down to June 1849), which could not be kept from publicity, 
having been put into official circulation, indicate a further expansion of the plans 
of the Committee, the true character of which will not be fully disclosed till after a 
further lapse of time, when the mischief done shall be beyond recall. The measures 
resorted to with regard to the Management Clauses, which were in “ unobtrusive ” 
operation for years before they came fairly under public notice, are by no means a 
solitary instance, but a mere exemplification of the habitual tactics of the Committee 
of Council, whose evident aim and endeavour is to foist upon the country by sur- 
reptitious methods a system of education antagonistic to the Church, and subversive 
of all true religion. 

§ The five Inspectors are: 1. E. Canteron Turnett, Esq., for the Metropolitan 
District,” comprising the Counties of Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and parts of 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire ;~2. Josaua Ruppock, 
Esq., for the “Southern District,” comprising the Counties of Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Hants, Oxford, Somerset, and Wilts, a portion of Berkshire and Bucking- 
hamshire ;—3. H. G. Bowyer, Esq., for the “ Eastern and Midland Districts,” 
comprising the Counties of Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Not- 
tingham, Leicester, Northampton, Bedford, Warwick, and Stafford, and a portion 
of Essex and Hertfordshire ;—4. T. B. Browns, Esq., for the Northern Districts, 
comprising the Counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, 
York, Lancaster, Chester, and Derby ;—5. JeLincer C. Symons, Esq., B.A., Bar- 
rister at Law, for Wales, and the Counties of Worcester, Hereford, Salop, Mon- 
mouth, and the chief part of Gloucestershire. This division of the country into 
* Districts” is very nearly coincident with that adopted by the intruded popish epis- 
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from the latter part of 1847, visiting every union school in the 
United Kingdom, and placing every master and mistress after 
examination under the immediate control of the Committee of 
Council. According to the Minute of 18th December, 1847, 
the salaries of all the teachers employed under the Poor Law 
Commissioners, which were provisionally suffered to continue 
upon the old scale, are for the present year (1849) dependent 
on the certificates obtained by them at the examination of 1848, 
these certificates themselves being determined by the Committee 
of Council on Education, upon the ‘‘Report and Examination 
Papers submitted by Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools.” 
The same Minute provides “that one-half the stipends of pupil- 
teachers (under the Minutes of August and December, 1846), 
and the entire gratuities to the teacher for the successful educa- 
tion of apprentices, be granted to teachers of workhouse-schools 
holding certificates of competency or efficiency, on condition that 
the stipend of the pupil-teacher be reserved by the Committee of 
Council on Education, to form a fund which shall be given to him 
on his leaving the workhouse, if he successfully complete his 
apprenticeship, in order to provide for his further education in any 
Prete school which he may enter with their Lordships’ appro- 
ation.” 

The “ Letters of Instructions” to the inspectors have refer- 
ence chiefly to the regulations contemplated by the Committee for 
the classification of the masters and mistresses, with reference to 
their competency and consequent remuneration; to the views 
entertained at the Council Office with regard to the introduction 
of the industrial element into pauper schools; and to certain 
limitations of the power of the inspectors, which the excessive 
zeal of these functionaries appears to have called forth, by exciting 
the jealousy of the ‘guardians and other authorities connected 
with the Poor Laws. There is one passage, however, on the 
subject of the religious instruction contemplated in union schools, 
to which it is desirable that attention should be called, The 
passage is as follows :— 


“‘ The letter of the Poor Law Commissioners to the Chaplain of the 
Norwood School of Industry, conveying their view of the mode in 
which his spiritual instructions might most effectually promote the 
education of such children, deserves your attentive perusal. 

“* Before this letter was issued, it was submitted to the Bishops of 
London and Winchester, and approved by them; it may therefore be 


copate, and, superseding the old established divisions, both civil and ecclesiastical, is 
itself a curious feature of the scheme, reminding one involuntarily of the recorded 
opinion of Mr. J. Kay, that Protestantism will not do for the masses, that Popery 
is the thing for them. 
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regarded as having authority, and the experience of several years now 
confirms the wisdom of its suggestions. If this letter be not in the 
hands of the chaplains of the Unions which you visit, it may be well 
to introduce it to their consideration.” —Minutes, p. xxi. - 


No copy of the letter here referred to is given in the volume, 
nor any clue to the circumstances under which the approbation of 
the two prelates named by Mr. Shuttleworth may have been 
obtained ; but, remembering the facility with which that gentleman 
has been wont to procure the highest sanction for his plans, we 
feel some curiosity, we confess, to know what these instructions 
are, which, we are told, ‘‘ may be regarded as having authority.” 
As a general rule, it appears that the office of the Poor Law 
Chaplains in superintending the religious instruction of the children 
is recognized,—a recognition which would be more satisfactory if 
the position of these functionaries were less precarious and 
dependent, and if there were any trace in the Papers before us 
that it is intended to commit to them any thing beyond a merely 
nominal share of the superintendence of the schools, and, in the 
event of district schools being formed, to appoint Chaplains as 
superintendents over them. As it is, the Chaplain plays in these 
documents an exceedingly insignificant and almost supernumerar 
part, and he will not, under the arrangements here cubeaial 
be in a position to counteract the infection of a purely secular 
tone of mind which the masters and mistresses trained under the 
auspices of the Committee of Council are likely to import into the 
Parochial Union Schools. . 

From the instructions given to the inspectors, and still more 
from their reports, it is evident that in the teaching of the schools 
under the direction of the Committee of Council religion is in- 
tended to be made as little prominent as we have already seen 
that it is in the examination of the teachers. From this observa- 
tion we must, however, except the report of Mr. Browne, who 
has placed sentiments on record in relation to this point which do 
him great credit, but which, we fear, ill accord with the general 
spirit of the system under which he is employed. 


Defective,” he says, “as the education of the poor has hitherto 
been in this country, religious instruction has clearly been the point 
least neglected, and it is probable that to the deeper influence and 
more extensive prevalence of religious principles here, more than to 
any other single cause, we owe our freedom from the convulsions 
which have recently agitated the Continent of Europe. No system of 
general education, I am persuaded, of which the Scriptures are not 
made the basis, can be expected to accomplish moral, nor, perhaps, 
even intellectual results of importance. As false views of human nature 
seem inseparably associated with infidelity, which regards man at one 
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time as a monster of selfishness, and at another as destined to reach a 
vague and visionary perfection by his own unassisted efforts, and thus 
consigns its followers either to despair of themselves and their species, 
or urges them upon impracticabilities,—so the Bible is not only the 
solitary record of religious truth in existence, but appears also to have 
the power of teaching common sense beyond all other books, It 
enables us to estimate ourselves rightly, by setting before us, with a 
singular healthiness of tone, and a constant reference to duty, the 
world as it is, men as they are: it acts upon the understanding through 
the -heart and the conscience; it is light, and growth is a conse- 
quence of light. 

‘‘ But as the Bible not only furnishes us with rules and principles of 
conduct, not only elevates and purifies the mind and feelings, but 
reveals to us the mystery of our redemption and ‘the words of ever- 
lasting life,’ no ordinary responsibility must rest upon those who 
would attempt in any degree to diminish its influence, much more to 
exclude it from mixed schools, such as those in workhouses, where 
children of all religious persuasions may meet, on the plea that it ,is 
differently interpreted by different sects. It may be that these alleged 
differences of interpretation among Protestants are greatly exaggerated, 
It may be added, with more confidence, that such points do not, or 
need not, arise in the study of those passages of Scripture which are 
best adapted to the comprehension of children, and that therefore the 
assumed difficulty can hardly be said to exist. And here I am enabled 
to speak from personal experience, as not only many children in the 
schools I have inspected belong to various denominations, but teachers 
also; and it is very probable that this state of things may continue, if 
ordinary discretion is exercised, without discord, and without com- 
promise of religious truth. 

‘* The advocates of a merely secular education will, I am aware, 
profess that they do not intend to deprive children of religious in- 
struction, but maintain that it should be given to the children of each 
denomination apart, and out of the school, by their respective ministers. 
In the case of Roman Catholic children this may be unavoidable ; but 
such an arrangement can hardly fail to have a bad effect on the mind 
of the child. He will naturally attach most importance to that kind of 
knowledge which obtains for him distinction among his fellows, and if 
the Bible is excluded from his school, it will probably sink in his esti- 
mation. Many educated men may recollect instances of the display of 
a similar feeling in the course of their own experience, There is, 
further, little security that such instruction in private will be effectually 
given, for whatever is not done openly is seldom done well. 

‘A merely secular education is the most prodigious of experiments ; 
and they who maintain a proposition so strange and extravagant, as 
that a child will walk in the right way without right principles to guide 
him, or with such principles only as he may himself select, are bound 
to specify instances, and those neither few nor ambiguous, where their 
scheme has been tried and prospered. All who have any definite 
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religious opinions must feel the importance and desire the acceptance 
of what they sincerely believe to be true. 

“To avoid unfair attempts at proselyting, which would be an abuse 
of the workhouse, and at the same time to avoid all compromise of 
religious truth, seems difficult ; but it is a difficulty to be overcome, not 
by art or study, but by a simple and honest mind, and which can 
hardly indeed be overcome otherwise. If the Bible is read ina cavilling 
spirit, or to justify preconceived opinions, it may become the germ of 
controversies innumerable: it should be read with a sincere desire to 
ascertain its real sense; but all compromise produces indifference to 
truth, and destroys the teacher’s power over the consciences of children, 

** Believing, then, that sound Scriptural principles form the only real 
security for the future good conduct and happiness of every child, I 
have always made religious instruction the most important point in the 
examination of schools. At the same time, I can fully subscribe, from 
my own experience, to the opinion of Inspectors generally, ‘ that there 
is most religious knowledge in those schools where the reading of 
the Scriptures is united in a just proportion with secular instruction,’ 
and that ‘no ordinary sacrifice is made of the veneration due to the 
word of God, when it is constantly applied to a secular use.’ ”—Minutes, 
pp. 145—147. 


With these observations, as far as they are opposed to a merely 
secular education, we, of course, fully accord; but we apprehend con- 
siderable difficulty in their practical application, from the proposed 
exclusion of all distinctive doctrines, the instruction being confined 
to the vague generalities of what are called ‘* sound scriptural prin- 
ciples,”"—a phrase which practically means nothing at all, where it 
is left to chance what shall be considered “ sound scriptural princi- 
ples,” and where probably any distinctive religious dogma, however 
scriptural, would be objected to as “sectarian.” Under such 
circumstances, and with teachers whose religious qualifications are 
restricted to ‘‘sound biblical knowledge,” there is reason to fear 
that the experiment of teaching a “ general religion ” will not be 
much more successful in English union schools than it appears 
to have been in Germany, according to two anecdotes told by 
Mr. Browne, which we transcribe in this place, as they accurately 
embody the sort of thing which we imagine will result from the 
system pursued by the Committee of Council. 


| was present at an examination in a German mixed school, con- 
sisting of Protestant and Roman Catholic children. With the view, I 
suppose, of securing impartiality, the schoolmaster was a Roman 
Catholic, and the schoolmistress a Protestant. The schoolmaster 
examined a class on the subject of the marriage at Cana. He drew 
the attention of the children to the facts, that the rain which fell in 
vineyards was imbibed by the alimentary vessels of the vine through 
the roots and the leaves; that it contributed to the growth and juice 
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of the grapes, which, when ripened by the heat of the sun, were 
gathered, pressed out, and, after fermentation, became wine. He thus 
gave a good physical lesson; but its effect on the minds of the children 
must surely have been to lead them to confound a miracle with the 


ordinary operations of nature. 
‘‘ He probably felt himself precluded from the subject of religion as 


dangerous ground, and was therefore compelled to exercise his ingenuity 


in secularizing Scripture. 

‘‘In another German school, where I heard the history of Ananias 
and Sapphira read, and where both the inspector, a Protestant clergy- 
man, and the schoolmaster were present, the moral and religious points 
were very imperfectly elicited. The inspector and the teacher alter- 
nately harangued the boys instead of questioning them; and, of the 
few questions asked, some were trivial and irrelevant, as, ‘ Into how 
many languages has the Bible been translated?’ — Minutes, pp. 146, 147. 


The fears which upon this account we cannot help entertaining, 
are confirmed by certain indications which occasionally peep out 
in the inspectors’ reports, and even in the report of Mr. Browne 
himself, of a tendency to curtail the exercise of reading the 
Bible in the schools, and to substitute for it the reading of books 
of secular information. We feel as strong an objection as any 
one to the desecration of the Bible as a mere reading-book ; 
but we object still more strongly to the neglect of the Bible, 
under pretence of veneration for it, in schools in which the oppor- 
tunities of the children to be taught reading are exceedingly 
limited. That the Bible should not be made a spelling-book, is 
agreed on all hands; but, when children have attained a sufficient 
proficiency in the rudiments of the art of reading to enable them 
to read connected sentences, and the reading of a portion of 
Holy Scripture daily occupies as much of their time as they can 
give to the exercise of reading, we contend that no secular book 
should be permitted to supplant the Bible. It is far better that 
a child should leave school, well versed in the Bible, though 
possibly backward in the art of reading in other books, than 
that he should have gained a certain facility of reading in secular 
books, at the expense of his knowledge of the Bible. We are 
the more urgent on this point, because it appears, from the reports 
of the inspectors, that their interference in the system of the work- 
house-schools has had a general tendency to diminish the reading of 
the Bible, and to introduce books of miscellaneous contents in its 
place; and one of them, Mr. Bowyer, has had the candour to 
record the effect of this proceeding. Having made two tours 
of inspection through his district, and visited the same schools at 
the distance of six months, he gives the following tabular state- 
ment of the result of the alterations introduced in compliance with 
his directions. 
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Condition of Workhouse Education at the time of my First Tour, extend- 
ing from October 14, 1847, to May 10, 1848°, 


i Proportion of 
Proportion of| Girls | Girls and Infants 
Bo Boys under each and under each 
ys. Head to the 
Infants.| Head to the 
Total Number. Total Number, 


Number of Children reading the Scrip- 
tures with ease. . 1440 | lin 298 | 1362; lin 349 
Ditto Books of General Information 
with ease 745 l in 5°78 596 l in 8:03 


Number of Children Writing on Paper 
from Copies. . . 1761 | lin 244 | 1247/1lin 384 


Ditto on Slates from Dictation and 
Memory . . « «© « 482 | lin 893 | 311/11 in 15°40 


Number of Children in Arithmetic— 
Addition . . 445 


lin 967 | lin 1008 
Three Simple Rules" 653 | lin 659 | 517; lin 926 
Compound Rules and Reduction . 524; lin 821 302 | 1 in 15°86 
Proportion and Practice .. . 172 | 1 in 25°04 16 | 1 in 299°37 
1 


Geography. . ... | 256/ 1in 1682] 57/1 in 84-08 


Grammar . . <.tk 60 in 71°78 13 | 1 in 368°46 
History of England . o'er ete 61 in 7060 30 | 1 in 159°66 


Condition of Workhouse Education at my Second Tour, extending from 
May 10, 1848, to November 15 in the same Year. 


Number of Children reading the Scrip- 
tures with ease . 

Ditto Books of General Information 


Number of Children Writing on Paper 
from Copies. . 1716 | lin 213 | 1296;lin 303 


Dittto on Slates from Dictation and 
Memory . . s 332 | J in 11°02 204; lin 1925 


Number of Children in Arithmetic— 
Three Simple Rules... 715 | 1 
Compound Rules and Reduction. 654 | 1 
Proportion and Practice .. . 176 | 1 in 20°81 32 | 1 in 122-71 
1 


in 
in 
in 826 | 238) 1 in 16°55 
in 
in 


1226 | lin 2:98 | 1005 | lin 392 
801; lin 457 | 606; lin 6651 


in 9°32 431} lin 910 
in 512 601 |} lin 651 
in 5°60 330 | lin 11°90 


Geography . . . « 443 
History of England . 110 


27°75 56 | lin 7012 
33°3 441 in 8922 


* Minutes, p. 74. 
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From this table it appears that, while in almost every branch 
of instruction a marked improvement had taken place, the facility 
of reading the Holy Scriptures had remained stationary among 
the boys, and actually retrograded among the girls; whereas it 
ought to have improved, at the very least, in the same ratio in 
which the pupils generally advanced in knowledge and intelli- 

ence. 

. This consideration becomes still more weighty when the class 
of books is taken into account which has at the suggestion of © 
the inspectors been introduced into these schools. Among them, 
we regret to find that the lesson-books of the Irish National Edu- 
cation Board occupy a conspicuous place, which is but another 
specimen of the insidious system which is at work by the agency 
of the Committee of Council, and which aims distinctly at sup- 
planting the National Church as the teacher of the rising gene- 
ration, by a system of State instruction of an sate ort secular 
and—as far as it professes any religion—latitudinarian character. 
We are, therefore, far from displeased to find from the reports 
that the good sense of the guardians offers considerable obstruc- 
tion to the introduction of so much secular knowledge into the 
schools, and that the process of enlightening these functionaries 
as to what constitutes ‘‘ sound practical education” is not quite 
as rapid and successful as Mr. Kay Shuttleworth appears to have 
anticipated. 

Before we take leave of the inspectors’ labours, we must not 
omit to notice two topics which are much dwelt upon, and which, 
on account of their evident importance, deserve the most careful 
consideration. One is a new theory, originating, we presume, in 
that famous nursery of educational theories, the Council Office, 
which contemplates no less an innovation in the education of our 
pauper children than the association of the two sexes in the 
school during a certain portion of the day.. It is scarcely worth 
while to recapitulate, much less to refute, the arguments adduced 
in support of this un-English proposal. We only mention it, 
as one of the dangers which are threatening the education of 
cur people under the auspices of the Committee of Council, 
whose educational vagaries, if not checked, will terminate in 
rationalism and socialism as their legitimate results. The other 
point to which we are desirous of directing attention is one on 
which we are happy to be able to express our concurrence in the 
plans contemplated by the Committee of Council, viz. the con- 
nexion of industrial, and especially of agricultural pursuits, with 
pauper schools. ‘That this would be an immense improvement 
cannot for a moment be doubted, even without the conclusive evi- 
dence supplied from various quarters as to the general inability 
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of pauper children to get their livelihood by honest means after 
leaving the workhouse-school. As the case stands at present, 
the workhouse-schools are little better than seminaries for young 
criminals, who, after burdening the country with the cost of 
their so-called education, entail upon it the further expense of 
their repeated capture, imprisonment, and eventual transporta- 
tion, to say nothing of the injury inflicted by them upon society 
while they are at large. The reports of Mr. Bowyer and Mr. 
Symons are particularly full on this subject, and the latter throws 
out a suggestion which has struck us as being exceedingly valuable. 
He says 


**T am of opinion that it would be advisable to have a school for each . 
county, and for each division of the larger counties. In this case the 
maximum distance of the district school from each of the workhouses 
to which it belonged would be from 15 to 20 miles (exceptional cases 
excepted). This would enable a single horse to go and return from the 
district school to any of the workhouses during aday. I suggest that 
a horse be kept for this express purpose. It would be a very trifling 
item in the expenditure of a farm school, and it wonld give a constant 
and easy means of transit for the children who might require removal to 
and fro. Itshould be the rule to send all children to the district school 
as soon as they enter the workhouse, without reference to the probable 
period of their stay. By such means only shall we obtain the full 
measure of the benefit we justly expect from district schools. The 
inconvenience of sending the children frequently backwards and for- 
wards, even if it occurred as often as the objectors imagine, would 
be nothing compared to the evil of leaving them in the workhouses. 

“Such an arrangement, moreover, would entirely supersede the ne- 
cessity of retaining any school teachers whatever in the workhouses.”— 
Minutes, p. 25. 


It is quite refreshing once more to hear mention made of the 
county as a recognised subdivision of the kingdom. Why, 
indeed, should not every county have its agricultural and industrial 
schools—or schools, if one be found insufficient—for the instruc- 
tion and education of its pauper children? And why should not 
that school be committed to the charge of the proper civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities of the county! What need is there of a 
Committee of Council, with its secretary and inspectors? why not 
place the school under the control of the lord-lieutenant and 
the magistracy of the county, with the bishop for its visitor, the 
master being supplied from a diocesan training school, or, if 
preferred, from a central normal school for the education of in- 
dustrial and agricultural teachers, under the auspices of the 
National Church? With such a provision for the training of the 
children in sound principles of religion and loyalty, there might 
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be hope of the pauper population of our land being retrieved from 
the state of degradation into which it has fallen. 

Unfortunately there is not much hope that Mr. Symons’ sug- 
gestion, in the enlarged form in which we have reproduced it, will 
find favour at the Council Office; still the idea is valuable, and 
should not be lost sight of. Better times may come, and with 
these, better measures, when a practical hint of this kind may 
come into use. In the mean time it behoves us to keep a 
watchful eye upon the movements of those anti-national and 
anti-religious theories of education that are now in the ascendant ; 
and, with this view, we resume our examination of the evidence 
to be gathered from the documents on pauper education, which 
are lying before us. 

In order to estimate the importance of the movement made, or 
rather the march stolen, by the Committee of Council in this matter, 
it is desirable to ascertain as far as possible the extent and working 
of this branch of national education ; for which purpose different 
elements must be taken into account. One of them, and a very 
striking one, is the greater facility and success with which the 
education of children entirely under the control of their teachers 
is conducted, as illustrated by the following table, inserted in Mr. 
Bowyer’s report, which is founded upon the} result of his own 
observations, compared with those of the Rev. H. Moseley, in his 
Report of the National Schools of the Midland district, being 
nearly coincident with the district under Mr. Bowyer’s in- 
spection’ :— 


Total Number in Hotenal Workhouse 
the Schools. Children. Children. 
Number in the Schools 10,042 7,590 


Reading the Scriptures 


withease . . . . lin 731 | lin 3-41 
Writing on paper . . .| Lin 488 | lin 252 
In the 4 Simple Rules lin 371 | lin 3°55 
In the Compound Rules . | 1 in 11°78 | lin 7:73 
In Proportionandupwards | 1 in 43°66 | 1 in 32°80 
InGrammar. . . . .| 1 in 10°77 | 1 in 40°47 
In Etymology . . . 1 in 38:18 | 1 in 59°82 
Iu History of England .| 1 in 10°66 | 1 in 49°41 
In Geography . . . .| lin 634 | 1 in 1117 


With the exception of the last four branches of education, 
which are generally neglected in workhouse education, there is a 


? Minutes, p. 77. 
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remarkable balance in favour of the latter, even in its present 
indifferent state. ‘Those who are practically acquainted with the 


‘drawbacks upon the progress of children at parochial schools, 


arising from irregularity of attendance, and other causes which 
residence in the workhouse at once cuts off, will not feel sur- 
prised at this result ; and we may infer, from the contrast which 
the two kinds of schools exhibit even now, how great would be the 
superiority of schools in which the children of the poor are lodged 
and boarded, if they were conducted by masters and mistresses 
equal in ability to the generality of national school teachers. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind, that in proportion as schools 
of the latter class are more powerful than the ordinary national 
schools, in the same manner does it become a question of the 
utmost consequence, what sort of education is imparted in them, 
whether sound and religious, or unsound and latitudinarian, that is, 
practically irreligious. 

Another element for ascertaining the importance of pauper 
education, as a branch of the general education of the people, is the 
number of children which are likely to come under the operation 
of the former. From the reports of the inspectors we learn, that 
the workhouse-schools inspected by them—and it is evident that 
they have not yet completed their survey of the country—con- 
tain an average of 50,000 scholars. Admitting this to be the 
whole number of children throughout the country lodged in work- 
houses, even that would amount to about one-twentieth of the 
children under instruction in the day schools of the Church. But 
there are passages in the reports which lead to a suspicion that 
the Committee of Council intend, by their scheme of pauper edu- 
cation, to get a much larger portion of the children of the lower 
classes within their grasp. ‘The number of 50,000, above men- 
tioned, includes only the children of in-door paupers. But 
inquiries have been set on foot to ascertain the number of out-door 
pauper children; and the object with which this has been done 
will be seen by the following extract from Mr. Symons’ report. 
After pointing out the, restrictions which impeded the establish- 
ment of distriet. pauper schools, under the statute 7 and 8 
Victoria, c. 101, Mr, Symons thus proceeds :— 


‘These limits have been since removed by the 10 and 11 Vict. 
c. 82, which enables the Poor Law Commissioners to form district 
schools, wherever ‘the major part of the Guardians of the several 
Unions, and parishes not in union, proposed to be combined, shall 
previously thereto consent in writing to such combination.’ 

“This recent Act has unlocked the wise provisions of 7 and 8 
Vict. c. 101, which I will take the liberty of recapitulating, as they are 
all-important to the due consideration of the subject. 

VOL, XII—NO. XXIII,—SEPT. 1849. K 
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** Section 40 enacts— 

*¢ That it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners, as and when they 
may see fit, by order under their hands and seal, to combine Unions, or 
parishes not in union, or such parishes and Unions, into school districts, 
for the management of any class or classes of infant poor not above the 
age of sixteen years, being chargeable to any such parish or Union, who 
are orphans, or are deserted by their parents, or whose parents or sur- 
viving parent or guardians are consenting to the placing of such children 
in the school of such district.’ 

“T think it is clearly the intent of this clause that it shall be com- 
petent to the Boards of Guardians to send all pauper children to the 
district school falling within the above conditions, so long as they are 
anywise chargeable to their respective parishes or Unions. The words 
‘any class or classes’ appear to me expressly to include the children 
of out-door paupers, as well as all children within the workhouse, of a 
fit age to be removed from their mothers, and whose parents or guar- 
dians do not object to such removal. These are very important powers, 
which must materially enhance the value and extend the usefulness. of 
this salutary Act of Parliament. 

** Perhaps there are no children in the kingdom whom it is more essen- 
tial to rescue from the mismanagement of their parents, and the bad 
example of their families and companions, than the children of out-door 
paupers,—a class usually characterized by habits and vices disastrous to 
the morals of young persons, exposed to the contamination of their 
influence and society. I deem it therefore as essential, if not more so, 
to give such children the benefits of the moral and industrial discipline 
of a district school, as to afford it to the children now subjected to the 
contagion and confinement of a workhouse. 

**My Lords will observe, from the table inserted in the Appendix, 
that I have endeavoured to procure returns of the number of these out- 
door children, and the proportion they bear to the in-door children. 
It appears that of the whole number no less than 88 per cent. are out- 
door children. This gives an ample supply for moderately sized dis- 
trict schools, even in districts which are not populous.”—Minules, pp. 
253, 254. 


Now, if we apply this proportion to the number of in-door 
pauper children before mentioned, viz. 50,000, it appears that 
there are about 370,000 children of out-door paupers throughout 
the country, which the present measure of the Committee of 
Council contemplates ; making in all upwards of 400,000 children 
to be placed entirely under the control of the Committee of 
Council, its inspectors and teachers. This raises the question 
into one of first-rate national importance ; for it amounts to no 
less than this, whether it be desirable for the well-being of this 
country, that an intellectual area, equal to nearly one-half of that 
occupied by the National Church, should be surrendered to the 
secular and secularizing influence of the Committee of Council, 
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being withdrawn for this purpose from the influence of the National 
Clergy, under whose superintendence these children at present 
fall, and to whose cures they belong. But this is nat the whole 
extent of the projected encroachment. Mr. Symons in his report 
goes on to say :— 


“T may perhaps be allowed to suggest that, in cases where the 
parents ofa large family are struggling creditably against adverse 
circumstances, and are compelled to apply for temporary relief, it may 
often effectually aid them, and prevent their lapsing into a state of 
entire pauperism, to admit one or two of their children into the district 
school ; this, with the consent of the Poor Law Commissioners, would 
be perfectly practicable. I have, however, felt it right to abstain from 
encouraging the notion that these district schools will be open to the 
admission of the children of parents nowise chargeable to parish relief; for 
the present law does not warrant it, however beneficial it may hereafter 
become, Such a measure has been often suggested to me.”—Min. p, 254. 


It is easy to see what an opening there is here for the still 
further extension of the secular education scheme of 1839, now 
revived in connexion with the pauper education of the country ; 
and what a powerful effect in alienating the affections of the great 
mass of the people from the National Church, and the faith of 
their fathers, would be produced, in one or two generations, by 
the education of half, perhaps more than half, the children of the 
poor, in separation from her ordinances and in total ignorance 
of her doctrines, with no more of religious knowledge than the 
Socinian has in common with the Churchman. Nor will the 
vastness and subtlety of this far-seeing scheme astonish those 
who have watched the proceedings of the Committee of Council 
from their origin, and the various attempts—not forgetting the 
Factories Education Bill—made with a view to break in pieces, if 
possible, that great rock of offence to the latitudinarian faction in 
the State, sound Church teaching throughout the land. 

One more link, however, is still wanting to complete the evi- 
dence of the extent of this scheme; it is that to which we 


‘adverted at the outset of our article, viz. the Normal School 


at Kneller Hall. The history of this establishment is left in 
convenient obscurity even by the present publication of the 
Committee of Council, and the Parliamentary return of the Ist 
of August, 1849; and it is only by circumstantial evidence that 
the deficiency of information can be supplied. The volume 
cited at the te of this article contains not one word of expla- 
nation on the subject. There is only in the “ paper” prepared 
by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, at the request of Sir George Grey, the 
Suggestion of such an establishment, which might provide fifty 
tramed masters annually. In the reports of the inspectors, 
K 2 
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“ Kneller Hall” is once or twice mentioned by name; and at 
other times the normal school is alluded to, but without any 
further indication of its nature and extent beyond Mr. Bowyer’s 
observation,—the most circumstantial mention of the ‘* Hall” 
anywhere in the volume,—that ‘the most important of those 
measures (of the Committee of Council for pauper education) are, 
the establishment, at Kneller Hall, of a training school for work- 
house-schoolmasters, and the introduction of pupil-teachers into 
workhouse-schools.” Indeed, so little is said about this insti- 
tution in the volume before us, that its very existence might 
escape the reader’s attention but for a flaming lithograph of 
its magnificent frontage opposite the title-page, and four ground- 
plans of its different stories at the end of the book. The Par- 
liamentary return of the Ist of August, however, contains a 
Minute on the subject, dated the 20th of December, 1846, which 
is also printed among the Minutes of the Committee of Council 
of 1846, to the following effect :— 


“ Normal Schools for Training Masters for Workhouse-Schools, and 
for Penal Schools. 


“Their lordships had further under their consideration the measures 
required to carry into execution the suggestions of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, for the establishment of normal and 
model schools for the training of masters of schools for pauper and for 
criminal children. 

 Resolved—That a building be erected for the normal school, pro- 
viding accommodation for a principal, vice-principal, two masters, and 
for 100 candidate teachers. 

“That it be referred to the Lord President and Secretary of the 
State for the Home Department, to cause plans to be prepared for this 
purpose. 

“That, as two years must elapse before this building can be ready 
for occupation, premises be in the mean time procured, in which the 
normal school may be temporarily conducted; and that these premises 
be situated, if possible, near some workhouse or other school, which 
may serve as a practising school during the interval. 

“That, in connexion with the normal school, a model school of 
industry be erected for the pauper children of some of the London 
unions, who may be received into this school, either on contract by 
a steward with the unions, or by letting the building to a district 
of unions for the reception of children, under the direction of a board of 
management, according to the provisions of the 7 and 8 Vict. c. 101. 

‘That, in connexion with this normal school, but distinct and sepa- 
rate from the school for pauper children, a school be erected for criminal 
children, and that plans of buildings for the school of industry for 
pauper children, and for this separate penal school, be prepared and 
submitted to tlfe Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
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“‘ That it be referred to the Lord President and Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, to cause regulations to be prepared for the 
management of the normal school, and of the practisitig schools as 
connected with it, as well as for the pauper school of industry and 
the penal school. 

“That an area of at least 10 acres is desirable for the normal school, 
10 acres for the pauper school, and 10 for the penal school, in order 
that training in gardening, and the management of a cottage farm, may 
be successfully pursued. 


“ That the following general estimate of outlay on the buildings, and 
of annual expenditure, be approved :— 


Buildings. 


£. 
The buildings of the normal school . : - 10,000 
The buildings of the pauper school . ‘ ‘ 5,000 
The buildings of the penal school 5,000 
Annual charge of normal school 3,500 


“That it be referred to the Lord President and Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to direct the selection of the buildings 
required for the temporary management of the normal school, and 
to determine the number of officers which may be required during the 
gradual growth of the establishment. ) 

‘That the qualifications of the candidates for the offices of teachers 
in these schools be subjected to a careful examination, under the 
direction of the Lord President; and that the several schools be, from 
time to time, inspected by Her Majesty’s Inspectors, and a report 


l thereon submitted to the Committee of Council, and transmitted by 

their lordships to the Secretary of State for the Home Department.”— 
Minutes, pp. 183—15. 
S 

Why this Minute has not been transferred, along with other 

y papers relating to the Union Schools scheme, to the volume 
e specifically devoted to this subject, we are, of course, unable 
8 to explain. The omission could hardly be accidental; and from 
h the fact that the account given of the Kneller Hall establish- 

ment in the Parliamentary return does not tally with the scheme 
of set out in the Minute, it would appear that subsequent Minutes 
iv must have superseded it. At the same time no such further 
cd Minute, nor any document whatever, calculated to throw light 
of upon the internal organization of Kneller Hall, is given in the 

Parliamentary return. ‘The only information contained in the 
a Parliamentary return, beyond the short extract from Sir G. Grey’s 
al letter of the 18th of November, 1846 (see p. 111), and the Minute 
‘oF of the 2Ist of December, 1846, given above, is the following 
nd Statement :— | 


“Pursuant to this Minute, and with the approval of Her Majesty’s 


| | 
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Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and with the consent of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, an estate at Kneller Hall, comprising 
about 45a. 1r. 24p., was purchased for 10,500/., or, including interest 
on purchase-money from the 8th of August to the 17th of September, 
1847, for 10,557/. 10s. 6d. The expenses attending the title and con- 


veyance amounted to 366l. 8s. 5d. 
“A contract with the builder has been entered into for 17,336/. 


6s. 2d., with subsequent additions, amounting to 1,788/. Os. 5d.,° with 
the same approval and consent. 

“ Fixtures of various kinds, exclusively of furniture, have been con- 
tracted for to the amount of 2,293/. 9s. ® 

A clerk of the works has been employed for 68 weeks, at 4/. 14s. 6d. 
per week, 321/. 6s. A gardener and general workman, living on the 
premises, has been employed for 63 weeks, at 18s. per week, 56/, 14s. ; 
and for 26 weeks, at 20s. per week, 26/. Total expense of servants up 
to present time, 4041. 

“Miscellaneous expenses, such as repairs, &c., 4221, 19s. 53d. ; 
against which is to be set proceeds of sale of grass and crops, 2361, 16s.; 
balance of expenses, 186/. 3s. 53d. 

“The foregoing expenses are charged upon the grant annually voted 
by Parliament for education. 


** The officers already appointed, are :— 
“1, The Rev. F. Temple, M.A., lately Fellow of Balliol College, 


Oxford, Principal, at a salary of 6001. per annum, to rise 
to 800/. in three years, with a furnished house. 

“2, F. T. Palgrave, Esq., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Vice-Principal, at a salary of 400/. per annum, to rise to 
500/. in three years, with furnished rooms. 

‘*3, Mr. Tate, one of the masters in the Battersea Normal School 
(author of some of the most approved works connected 
with ,elementary instruction, and a highly successful 
teacher), third master. 

“4, Mr. Tilleard, formerly a student at Norwood and Battersea, 
and for some time a pupil of M. Fellenberg, fourth master.” 


Though it is here stated in general terms, that “ the foregoing 
expenses are charged upon the grant annually voted by Parlia- 
ment for education,” it does not appear exactly how this large outlay 
was met. It is by no means improbable that the amount was 


& 24 

8 Library and readingroom ...... . 498 0 5 
Baths and Washhouses. . . ...... 540 0 0 
Works connected with supply of water . . . 750 0 0 
Iron workin kitchen ........ . 36610 O 
Warming apparatus ........ 300 0 0 
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saved out of the 30,0007. grant for workhouse schoolmasters and 
mistresses which came into operation on the Ist of October, 
1846. Of the appropriation of this money, amounting to the 
close of the current quarter to 90,000/., no account appears in 
the volume before us ; the salaries, according to the’scale fixed by 
the Commissioners, did not come into operation till the 1st of 
April of the present year; and, up to the end of June last, the 
annual salaries sanctioned by the Committee of Council did not 
amount to more than 10,974/. 16s.—This one year alone, there- 
fore, would leave a large balance at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee ; and, whatever may have been the payments made under 
the previous arrangements, it is hardly to be supposed that they 
greatly, if at all, exceeded the above amount. In any event there 
must have been a large margin left, for defraying the expense of 
the five inspectors, and, it is not unreasonable to suppose, for the 
erection of Kneller Hall. The first grant specifically for Kneller 
Hall, was for 18,000/. in the present year; yet the Hall is already 
built at an outlay, including the purchase of the site, of upwards 
of 30,000/., as was correctly stated by the John Bull in July. 
But even then no intimation was given of the nature of the 
Kneller Hall establishment, nor, we may be sure, would the un- 
ostentatious character of the whole of the proceedings connected 
with it have been dragged into light, but for the disclosures 
which took place through the vigilance of the friends of the 
Church, and the consequent inquiries in and out of Parliament. 
The money, therefore, which has been spent upon this establish- 
ment is money spent distinctly without Parliamentary sanction, 
for an object distinctly repudiated by Parliament. The discovery 
having taken place so late in the Session (the return being 
“ ordered to be printed” on the day of the prorogation) rendered 
it impossible for Parliament to follow up the inquiry ; but we trust 
that the surreptitious manner in which 30,000/. has been spent, 
literally behind the back of Parliament, in pursuance of a 
scheme against which, had it been honestly announced and 
canvassed beforehand, the country would have risen as one 
man, will not be suffered to escape next Session, but that the 
whole of this flagrant transaction will then be brought under the 
consideration of both Houses, and the entire Poor Law Edueation 
Scheme, of which Kneller Hall is the focus, dealt with according 
to its deserts. 

Meanwhile it will not be uninteresting to investigate the capabili- 
ties of Kneller Hall, as far as they can be ascertained by examining 
the lithographs before mentioned. On them we have counted eighty- 
six dormitories—besides the principal’s and master’s bedrooms— 
of the average dimensions of 8 feet by 12; capable, therefore, of 
accommodating at least two beds each, or, in the whole, making 
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-Mwance for the sleeping accommodation of domestics, at least 160 
,» 180 candidate teachers. This calculation is confirmed by the 
size of the dining-hall, 30’ 6” by 29’ 6”, in which there would 
certainly be room for five tables seating thirty-two persons each ; 
and by the size of the “oratory,” 36 feet by 21, also large 
enough to accommodate about that number. On comparing the 
Minute of the 21st of December, 1846, which speaks of 100 can- 
didate teachers, with Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s letter, on which the — 
Minute is founded, and which supposes an annual supply of fifty 
teachers, it would appear that two years is the average period 
fixed for training, and that, therefore, Kneller Hall is capable of 
providing eighty teachers per annum. 

The question, then, arises, what employment there could be 
for eighty schoolmasters issuing annually from this academy 
of secular knowledge and “ general religion.” The workhouse- 
schools are, as we have seen, from 600 to 700 in number ; and of 
the old masters 226 have already obtained certificates. About 
400 new masters, therefore, is the very outside of what can be 
required, and these would be supplied in the course of five years ; 
after which there would be no market for the alumni of Kneller 
Hall, supposing them to be destined for workhouse-schools only. 
But even this is reckoning upon a far larger demand than will 
actually occur, the Committee of Council having determined 
upon the formation of district schools in which the children of 
from four to five unions would be collected together. After this 
measure shall have been effected, there will be from 150 to 180 
district schools at most; a number abundantly sufficient, at the 
rate of from 140 to 160 boys in each school, to accommodate 
25,000, that is the total number of boys, being one half of the 
50,000 children under inspection in workhouse-schools. Now 
it is quite impossible to suppose that an establishment able to 

roduce eighty new teachers per annum should be set on foot for 
supplying say 180 schools. We know from Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth’s letter that he reckons the average servitude of each 
master at twelve years; consequently 180 schools would not 
require more than fifteen teachers per annum; and the supply, 
therefore, would be more than five times the demand. Comparing 
this with what has before been stated as to the contemplated 
extension of the scheme to the children of out-door paupers, we 
have a remarkable confirmation of the conclusion to which we 
were led by the remarks of Mr. Symons. For schools containing 
upwards of 200,000 boys, an annual supply of eighty masters will 
not be too much, yielding, with an average servitude of twelve 
years, the requisite number of recruits to keep up a staff of 960 
masters, or one master to about 200 boys. 

There is, however, a further question which suggests itself. It 
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is this: If Kneller Hall provides masters sufficient not only for 
the in-door but for the out-door paupers’ children, detaining each 
master for twelve years in the service of the pauper education 
department, what is to become of all those teachers when their 
period of servitude shall have — Supposing the pupil- 
teachers of the pauper schools, who are to recruit the Kneller 
Hall establishment, to be transferred to it between the ages of 
sixteen and a they would, after remaining at the Hall for 
two years, and conducting a pauper school for twelve years, be in 
the very prime of life at the end of their servitude, and, if replaced 
by other men, they must necessarily seek employment in other 
schools. Into what market, then, would they be thrown? 

The answer is obvious. The Committee of Council have long 
sought a quarrel with the National Society, and have got it at 
last. While they have thrown every obstacle in the way of 
cordial co-operation with them on the part of the Church, they 
have made sete, peeperonine for meeting the emergency of an 
open rupture. hile consistent clergymen may be compelled to 
forego all assistance from the State for the foundation and support 
of their schools, and Diocesan Training Institutions may have to 
contract their operations, partly from a diminution of their funds 
through the loss of State assistance, and partly from a decrease 
in the demand for strict Church schoolmasters, the Committee 
of Council will be ready to supply, from their stores at Kneller 
Hall, teachers after their own heart to any parochial school, where 
the clergyman shall, either with a view to pay his court to the 
powers that be, or to a latitudinarian diocesan, or else from dire 
necessity, be induced to accept State assistance, and a State- 
trained master. Thus by a gradual but sure process, by an 
insensible expansion of the State system of education, and a pro- 
gressive cramping and hampering of the Church, that great 
change will in due time be brought about, against which the 
Church raised her voice ten years ago in solemn protest. 

The change will be brought about, that is to say, if the Church 
is sufficiently blind to the machinations of her enemies, and 
sufficiently supine and unfaithful to her trust, to permit their 
schemes to be carried into effect. But we hope for better things. 
The Education battle is about to be fought between the Church 
and the Committee of Council. The coming session of Parlia- 
ment will on this subject be decisive; and it is not amiss, 
therefore, that the Kneller Hall scheme should have exploded at 
this very time, completing the evidence, if evidencé were needed, 
of the perfidious designs of that most unconstitutional, as well as 
arbitrary, of State authorities, the Committee of Council on 
Education. Let only Churchmen in general, and the clergy in 
particular, remember the sacredness and weightiness of their trust 
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in this matter, which is a trust not only for the good deposit of 
God’s truth and ordinance, but for the souls of the poor committed 
to their keeping ; a trust which we cannot better describe than 
in the forcible language of Archdeacon Manning, in his recent 
Charge :— 

“‘We are the guardians of the children of the poor—the busy, the 
over-laboured, the untaught, of all who need instruction; and this 
wardship none but the parents themselves can revoke. We should 
betray our trust to our Master and to our flocks if we suffered any 
person or power to come between us and the children of our people. 
So long as their parents confide them to us, none may take them away. 

‘‘ When we speak, therefore, of the laity, we do not mean a number 
of politicians, nor a handful of benevolent theorists, nor a few active 
friends of education, nor the subscribers of 10s. or 20s. a-year to a 
parish school, but the great multitude of our people, and specially the 
heads of houses and families throughout the ten thousand homes of our 
land. In the name of this great multitude, in the name of the poor of 
Christ, and in the name of the whole body on whom the baptism of 
Christ has impressed the spiritual priesthood of faith, we, as pastors, 
taken from among them and set apart, not for ourselves but for their 
sakes, to be the servants of their necessities, and the trustees of their 
spiritual inheritance, are bound in duty to stand firm against the 
assumption of the sacred name of laity by any other person or persons 
whatsoever. Let the true laity be called on to speak for itself; not, I 
say, the handful of those who can afford a few yearly shillings to vote 
in school committees, but the millions of the free and great flock tended 
by fifteen thousand pastors,—let them say to whom they will intrust the 
care and oversight of their children, the guardianship of their Christian 
rights, and the execution of their Christian duties, and we shall readily 
acquiesce in their decision. In so popular a question, nothing less than 
the voice of the people ought to decide it. 

“Tf the laity of the Church are to be invoked, it must be not the 
laity of wealth—the laity of any particular grade—not a class-laity, but 
the laity of the whole people of Christ. As pastors and trustees for the 
rights of parents, we hold in their name and by their powers the guar- 
dianship they have intrusted to us over the education of their children. 
No experiment may be tried upon them; and the voice of the poor 
father who cannot contribute ten yearly pence to the parish school, 
where his child is taught, is weightier than the vote of all those who 
have contided to us no such sacred trust. When a fraction of the laity 
is invoked, we must invoke the whole, the whole flock of Christ in this 
land ; and they, be it remembered, have not as yet spoken, and are not 
as yet represented in this great question. They and all they hold 
dearest are at stake, and yet they have neither voice nor vote. In 
behalf of those who have been solemnly committed to us, and whose 
representatives in this their deepest interest we are, we are entitled to 
be heard, speaking in the name of the laity.” Archdeacon Manning's 


Charge, 1849, pp. 65—67. 
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By R. W. Emerson. Nature, an Essay, 


Orations, &e. &e. 


THE reputation enjoyed by that “ transatlantic thinker,” whose 
name we have set forth in the heading to these remarks, suggests 
matter for grave reflection. When we find an essayist of this 
description, who seems to be “a setter forth of new gods,” 
belauded alike by Tory and Radical organs, by ‘‘ Blackwood ” and 
‘“‘the Westminster,” by the friends of order and disorder—when 
we find his works reproduced in every possible form, and at the 
most tempting prices, proving the wide circulation they must enjoy 
amongst the English public generally—we feel that we too should 
not leave them disregarded, that we should bestow something 
more than the mere incidental notice on them which we have 
hitherto found occasion to indite. Weare credibly informed that 
these essays find many readers and admirers amongst the youth of 
our universities. Here is a more special “‘ moving cause ” for our 
examination into this theme,—the “rationale” of what we may 
well call the Emerson mania. We shall discuss a few of the 
leading tenets of the Emersonian philosophy, as calmly and dis- 
passionately as we may ; and, if we give offence to the idolaters of 
this “ transatlantic star,” we can only say that truth is too serious 
a matter to be trifled with, and that we hold ourselves bound, in 
this instance, to speak out plainly. To plunge, then, “in medias 


” 


res, 


Tis true, pity; pity ’tis, true!” 

But men in this age, ay, and women too, grow weary of truth 
and reason: sober sense offends, and unity annoys them; they 
long for a concert of harmonious discords to wake them from their 
drowsy lethargy. To the mental palate, thus diseased, novelty is 
the chief provocative. A new cook comes, and mingles poison with 
his sauces. What then? The flavour is pungent, and a moral evil 
may often be an intellectual pleasure. 

Some reflection of this nature is needed to re-assure us when we 
see men and women, whom we have believed sensible and amiable, 
hailing the glare of such a treacherous marshlight as the American 
paradox-master before us, as though it were the advent of a new 
and brilliant star. Mingled considerations-oppress us in treating 
such a theme: on the one hand, our knowledge of the great’ mis- 
chief wrought in so many cases by this mighty phrasemonger 
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would urge severest ridicule as the first of duties; on the other, 
there is really such an amount of showy cleverness, of external 
brilliancy, and, now and then, of even happy audacity, about this 
quasi-philosopher, that we feel we should not do him justice, nor 
have any chance of reducing him to his rightful level in the estima- 
tion of his rapt admirers, did we not testify our sense of those 
merits which, in some degree, excuse their adoration, and which 
cannot fail to strike the most prejudiced observer. 

True it is, that when a man throws forth thoughts at random, 
as Emerson does, without the smallest regard to self-consistency 
or reality, he cannot fail, here and there, to light on a quarter, 
or a half truth, or perhaps even on a whole one. Let a man pos- 
sessed of a competent knowledge of counter-point sit many hours 
at a piano, forcing the chords into endless combinations, now 
and then a happy musical idea can scarcely fail to flit across the 
air; small praise to the strummer! The man of higher taste and 
nobler imagination would far rather abide under the imputation of 
barrenness, than afflict his own soul and senses by the production 
of the false, the common, and the vile. There is a certain order 
of wealth that is near akin to poverty. 

What shall we think of Ais philosophy, who can seriously tell us, 
“ With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do?” Order 
is divine: disorder is a blot, an error, an absurdity. How, then, 
shall we esteem his wisdom, who boasts, ‘I unsettle all things. 
No facts are to me sacred; none are profane; I simply experi- 
ment, an endless seeker, with no past at my back?” Unconnect- 
edly does this writer jerk forth his sayings; here is a perception, 
there a second, there a third; make the most of them! only ask 
not for sequence or completeness ! And yet a myriad waves apart 
will make but one, wide and desolate swamp ; blend half of these 
in one, and a broad lake spreads forth, to mirror the azure skies, 
and refresh the eye with beauty. 

Nevertheless, despite this vagueness and seeming boundlessness 
of thought, we soon learn that the philosophy of Mr. Emerson 
(if we may so call it) is restricted within a system’s narrow limits, 
as well as that of his neighbours ; there is no logic in his form of 
utterance, certainly, but by-and-by we begin to perceive that he 
is trading on a small stock of positive ideas, though he casts them 
into so many incongruous shapes, and is at so little pains to recon- 
cile one with the other. We find that this essayist has a science, 
a morality, a religion of his own, and that, with all his pretensions 
to indefinite catholicity, he tests all things (as from the infirmity 
of man’s nature he must needs do) by this special standard. 

The one cardinal error of Emerson is to take the unit for the 
mass, the individual for the universal, the ego for Deity. With all 
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his contempt for those more sensible thinkers than himself, who 
have assented to a revealed scheme as truth absolute, and hold all 
other truths in subordination to that master-principle, he yet 
constantly, nay, continuously, assumes that human nature and the 
world are what he sees them to be, and can be nothing beyond 
this. He confounds relative with absolute existence. He seems 
to fancy the stars are not, until we behold them. Because to us, 
and for us, individually, things only are as we receive them, he 
conceives that fact and truth are dependent upon ow? perceptions. 
He regards man as a constantly inspired “revealer of the abso- 
lute ;” we use, in a degree, his own cant, to render ourselves 
acceptable to any of his deluded admirers, who may possibly be 
found amongst the readers of this article. He fancies that what 
he calls “‘ the over-soul,” or universal reason, is potentially common 
to all, but actually possessed only by those who are inspired ; and 
these he regards as the infallible teachers of humanity. 

Nevertheless, let it not be supposed that the errors of Emerson 
are those of Carlyle ; that the former is only an imitator and dis- 
ciple of the latter. Emerson, though less brilliant, and perhaps 
less genial, certainly endowed with less descriptive or dramatic 
power, is the better thinker of the twain: though here, if ever, is 
the place to say ‘‘ bad is the best!” Carlyle, however, inculeates the 
worship of genius; Emerson denounces all adoration save that of 
self: Carlyle is by nature a mental slave; and Hmerson the 
embodiment of self-glorification. ‘The one commands us to kneel 
in the dust before force, whether displayed for good or evil, as 
being in its essence divine ; the other forbids us to set the most 
glorious actions, the most mighty works, above, or even on an 
equality with, our own private notions of them. Which of these 
creeds is more mischievous, it were difficult to say: the cant of 
either is disagreeable ; but we should say that that of the idol- 
worshipper was the more odious, that of the self-idolater the more 
absurd. When the man, whom we know to place no faith in the 
bare existence of his God, echoes with rapturous and servile adu- 
lation the scriptural phrases of the Puritanic world, because 
emblematic to im of a real trust of some kind, which he is unable 
to share, we cannot but feel disgust ; but we laugh outright at the 
comic self-sufficiency of that teacher who cries with a sober face 
and earnest voice, ** If J see a trait, my children will see it after 
me, and, in course of time, all mankind—for my perception of it is 
as much a fact as the sun.” 

But should we not, perhaps, go more steadily to work, and say 
a few words—a very few, on each of the first twelve Essays in the 
volume before us, leaving ‘“ Nature,” and ‘ Addresses,” and 
“ Orations,” for some future occasion, or rather altogether on 
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one side? For, in truth, owing to the small number (already 
hinted at) of Mr. Emerson’s real notions (we will not say, ideas), 
the careful consideration of a single page, taken at random from 
his writings, would almost exhaust the theme. But let us proceed 
in order due. 

First, then, our author discourses on ‘ History,” in which 
discourse his aim is to set forth his one great principle, that each 
man must assume /is superiority to present, past, and future, 
subject these to his own nature, and receive or reject them with- 
out the slightest regard for authority, or apparently any external 
testimony whatever. And here let us remark, how very accept- 
able such teaching must have been, must still be, to weak, silly, 
half-formed youths, and all other inferior natures, which have too 
much vanity to know true honest pride, and would gladly think 
their own small “self” the epitome, nay, the circle, of the 
universe. Mr. Emerson says it isso. Hear him! (let us pass 
over the blasphemy of his motto!) ‘There is one mind common 
to all individual men.” How satisfactory! Nay, more: ‘ He 
that is once admitted to the right of reason is made a free- 
man of the whole estate.” Is ¢his not sufficiently explicit ? 
Know, then, “ What Plato has thought, he may think ; what a 
saint has felt, he may feel; what at any time has befallen any 
man, fe can understand. Who hath access to this universal 
mind is a party to all that is or can be done; for this is the 
only and sovereign agent.” Very intelligible, and very reason- 
able, no doubt ; and, above all, conducive to modesty. But this 
is only “the starting ;” our American warms with his theme: 
‘‘A man,” that is, each man, “is the whole encyclopedia of 
facts.” What a pleasing conviction! Youth behind the counter, 
rejoice: for thou art All, and the All is in thee. Thou hast been 
wont to consider thyself a learner: know that the teachers of 
all ages shall come and bow down themselves before thee! ‘The 
moon” is in “the turnip” at last. How intoxicating must be 
this draught of self-delusive nectar to the imagination of many an 
honest boy ! 

Mr. Emerson simply puts out of question the great facts, that 
human perceptions of the Infinite must be finite at best, and that 
two of the greatest, and highest, and deepest sources of our con- 
viction are authority and reverence. Nine-tenths of our material 
knowledge even we must take on trust: we cannot prove all 
things for ourselves. How, then, should we be entitled to conclude 
that our individual perceptions of moral and religious truth must 
be higher, and clearer, and more worthy than those of genius and 
of holiness? True it is, that to us, finally, our own sense of 
things must be the nearest and most important, though it 
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follows not, as Mr. Emerson assumes, that things are, because 
we think we see them, But, then, how is this sense formed which 
is to be our ultimate guide? The stanchest stickler for private 


judgment cannot reasonably affirm, that this should not be 


modified by those external aids which are here so unceremoniously 
rejected, or rather seemingly forgotten. Truth, Mr. Emerson, 
is not dependent upon perception. The great is great, the 
beautiful is beautiful, whether you or we see it or not. We may 
exclude the glorious sunshine, by absolutely closing our eyes to 
its beams; but we cannot force the daylight to fade because we 
blind ourselves. 

* Why should we make account of time, or of magnitude, or of 
form !—the soul knows them not!” Really! but the soul does 
know them; and if yours is ignorant, good “essayist,” confined 
to the contemplation of your own ego, be assured that you are 
nothing but an isolated straw, driven to and fro by the breeze, 
without any fixed place in the wide world of spirits! History 
is, indeed, only of interest in as far as it speaks to the soul ; but, 
if it does not speak to it, it follows not that history is barren, but 
more probably, that the soul is shallow, and “ dead in life.” 

It were endless to comment on all the self-contradictions of this 
writer ; but it is amusing to find one who refers all things back 
to the individual ego, assuming that the human mind could not 
devise the form of a cherub, nor of a scroll to abut a tower, until 
it had seen some cloud or snowdrift, suggestive of these forms. 
The combinations of the imagination are endless; they may, 
they will, find their counterparts in nature; but they need not be 
stolen from it, though little minds will always conceive them 
so to be. 

The atheism of the writer peeps out pretty broadly, where he 
commends the “‘ Prometheus Bound,” as emblematic of man’s 
natural opposition to pure Theism, ‘his self-defence against 
this untruth,” “a discontent with the believed fact, that a God 
exists.” Very pretty, Mr. Emerson; very pretty, indeed; and 
well-meaning young men study you with reverence, and young 
ladies dote upon you—poor innocents! Finally, ‘* History shall 
walk incarnate in every wise and just man;” in every self- 
trusting philosopher, in every Emerson, in fine, or Kmersonian ! 
And, when we have once ascertained this fact, why not shut up 
our books, and begin to live history ourselves? After all, we are 
we, and all is in us. There is no resisting such arguments. We 
cannot wonder that simple souls should be fascinated and over- 
powered. But we would say to all that have thus been led - 
astray, (and would that our voice could reach them!) return to 
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the paths of reason, and bathe your spirits in light ; learn to 
revere! learn to learn! Believe us, you shall not be “ the less” 
for it. 

Let us move onward. The Essay on “Self-Reliance” meets 
us next, and this is bolder still. ‘*'T'o believe your own thoughts, 
to believe that what is true for you in your private heart is true 
for all men,—that is Genius.” And happily this genius, we find, 
may be the lot of all, at least of every Emersonian: the fact is 
strongly urged upon them throughout these Essays. ‘* Speak 
your latent conviction, and it shall be the universal sense!” But 
it will not do for us to be for ever quoting these eternal strum- 
mings upon one false note. Our readers must already see, that 
there is a unity of some kind in Mr. Emerson's multiplicities 
and contradictions. 

But a very little more need be cited here: the precious fruits 
of this doctrine concerning individual infallibility must be seen to 
be estimated. Further on, then, we read: * No law can be sacred 
tome but that of my own nature: good or bad are but names, very 
readily transferable to that or this; the only right is what is 
after my constitution, the only wrong what is against it.” <A 
convenient doctrine verily! We are ready to give Mr.’ Emerson 
eredit for the best possible intentions; but perhaps his admirers 
will be disposed to admit, that such teaching is not quite safe. 

We find it difficult to say, how infinitely petty this self-idolatry 
appears to us, as manifested in its fear of all influences from 
without. Let us be ourselves! Let us live for whim, if we are 
only we! Let us not be swayed by factortruth! Let us isolate 
our souls at any risk; and, then, we must be original, and, being 
infallible, must grow divine. And are there thousands of good 
people who have swallowed all this? Why do not they remember, 
that while they love God and man aright, nothing can deprive 
them of their individuality? Influenced they must indeed be, 
whether they like it or no, by a thousand foreign causes. They 
cannot grow up “all alone,” and have a world to themselves! It 
is very hard, certainly; but God will guide us and control us ; 
and even our fellow-creatures wil] sway us and form us, and in no 
slight degree govern us, however stern may be our resolve of 
independence. ‘Be a Non-conformist!” cries Mr. Emerson: 
‘“‘so can you alone be great.” Alas! we may protest on one 
or two special points; but, if we mean to live with our fellow-men, 
we must conform in all important particulars, or we shall find 
ourselves outlaws indeed. 

After a strong fling on the part of our philosophic friend at 
“conformity and consistency,” which he dooms as “ ridiculous,” 
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and of which he devoutly hopes to have heard the last, we have 
much more repetition, and then some inflated pantheism or 
atheism,—we prefer the plainer phrase. Much is prated re- 
specting ‘* Instinct” and “ Intuition,” on which it’ would be a 
pity to waste time and good paper. All things are to be wrought, 
not for the sake of eal absolute good, but to please the “‘ ego.” 
We will not waste more words on this folly. ‘Then prayers are 
denounced ; all prayers, at least, save action : they are “‘a disease 
of will.” Man himself is God, or at least the purest embodiment 
of the “‘over-soul.” Prayer, therefore, is “meanness,” nay, ab- 
surdity. ‘‘ Jt supposes dualism and not unity in nature and con- 
sciousness.” ‘That is, it supposes man and God to be two, whereas 
they are only one. ‘Sancta simplicitas!” in people, who would 
stare at you grievously affronted, and would even have a right to 
be so, if you called them no Christians, and yet who admire this 
blasphemous rubbish. Ah, poor Emerson! can you believe 
this sad twaddle? or do you not happily vindicate here that 
character for inconsistency of which you are so proud? Have 
you really never had occasion to pray for a child, or wife, or for 

ourself If not, how very great, or (in strictest confidence) 

ow very small your soul must be! Are you really fearful, in 
your vanity, to acknowledge the Almighty providence above you, 
of which you are the unwilling servant, nay, the slave? For 


‘ Blindly the wicked work the will of Heaven!” 


Not that we would believe you wicked; far from it! we think a 
human being could scarcely write with such weak audacity who 
— his own theories. You must be better than you imagine 
or. 
The life of man is a life of grace: grace created, redeemed, 
sustains him. Didst thou make thyself, or thy world? Are 
not the evidences of infinite design around thee? Tell us not of 
an antiquated argument, when we utter the revelation of the 
human heart. Individuality is essential to every particle, to every 
form, in creation: a thing that is not individual is nothing. We 
may cheat ourselves with words, if we think fit; but a Gop, 
‘who could not love, who did not guide, who would not keep 
us, if we sought him, who did not in fine hear prayer, were 
no God at all, were nothing better than a non-entity. Either 
nature is divine and self-created, or there is One Supreme who 
permeate the visible universe, but to whom that universe is 
ut as a viewless speck in a boundless ocean of glory. And 
to this All-Infinite nothing can be great, nothing small; He 
hears, He loves the humblest child of clay. But since, in truth, 
the human intellect might sink in the contemplation of this 
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amazing mystery, God has become visible in man, incarnate in 
the Lord Ohrist Jesus. This Revelation stands on a pinnacle, 
which all storms and tempests must assault in vain, lofty as 
the highest aspirations of the soul, yet broad and plain as truth, 
Unless we chose to believe our Lord and his Apostles (may we 
dare to write the word?) impostors, and the whole sacred volume 
one comprehensive falsehood, (and how, feeling its holiness, its 
sublimity, knowing the glorious self-sacrifice of its originators, 
can we attain to this Voltairean audacity?) what must remain 
for us! Nothing but to love, tremble, and adore ! 

We will not waste words on Mr. Emerson’s most monstrous 
hypothesis, that ‘‘ the Everlasting Son” proclaimed only the God- 
head of all humanity when He announced his own. He must be 
a narrow-minded fanatic indeed to his own vain and silly creed, 
who can persist in such an error as this, But Mr. Emerson’s 
self-sufficiency never deserts him. ‘ Men’s creeds,” he says, 

“‘ are a disease of the intellect.” He has said it! We had better 
let the subject rest, or this profound teacher will annihilate our 
simple faith. 

And now the “‘ teacher” digresses, and descends a little to anathe- 
matise “travelling.” It is, he informs us, ‘‘afool’s paradise.” — 
J seek the Vatican ;” J affect to be intoxicated,” &c., but 
I am not intoxicated.” We can well believe it, But are we 
really compelled to accept your standard, friend, because “a fact 
perceived by you becomes of necessity one for all ages?” If so, 
we wish you would cultivate more pleasant perceptions, and, on 
mature reflection, consent to think better even of travelling. 

We have some more rather clever though paradoxical talk | 
respecting Society’s never advancing, but we cannot pause to ) 
examine it: it is one of those few approaches to a half truth ' 
ven this writer sometimes stumbles on, perhaps against his 
will. 

Next, he treats of ‘‘Compensation :” his reprobation of a certain 
clergyman and his congregation is highly comic. The doctrine I 
complained of is, the belief of mankind that another world is I 

\ 
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| needed to set right the inequalities of this. Of course, there is 
a compensation even here: in a certain sense, and in a degree, the 
. good may be said to be the happy, and the evil the unhappy on 


our earth ; but there is such a thing as callous triumphant sensuality, te 
a or as virtuous woe. Good hearts do break sometimes; bad a 
- hearts do rejoice, after their kind, up to the very hour of their st 
: | departure. Who has not seen instances in his own individual fir 
iy experience? We will not follow Mr. Emerson’s “ arguments” he 
{ on this head. We advance to another theme. When he tells ty 


us, then, the true doctrine of Omnipresence is, that God re-appears, re 
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with all his parts in every moss and cobweb, we can only re 
our former query, Oan the man, who gives utterance to such 
wholesale rubbish, place any confidence in it himself? We trow 
not. . 

In this Essay there are, however, some striking ideas, some few 
happy images, some self-evident indeed and very harmless truths, 
which are, nevertheless, utterances of the honest human under: 
standing. The whole is one of those “ talkifications” which make 
us hope that the man is better than his “ philosophy.” 

Next, “‘ Spiritual Laws” come on the tapis, and are discussed in 
the former strain: we find less and less of novel matter or treat 
ment torecord. Self—self—self—is the eternal cry, though it finds 
utterance in many illustrations, some happy and some unhappy. 
We do not altogether dislike a bold passage towards the conclusion, 
and, by way of fair play, we will quote it: “ Let the great soul, in- 
carnated in some woman’s form, poor and sad and single, in some 
Doll or Jane, go out to service, and sweep chambers and scour 
floors, and its effulgent daybeams cannot be muffled or hid; but 
to sweep and scour will instantly appear supreme and beautiful 
actions, the top and radiance of human life, and all people will get 
mops and brooms, until, lo, suddenly the great soul has enshrined 
itself in some other form, and done some other deed, and that is 
now the flower and head of all living nature.” There is truth in 
this, despite the grotesque exaggeration: how it agrees with the 
remainder of Mr. Emerson’s system rests not with us to explain, 
It might have been Carlyle’s. . 

Now comes a paper on “ Love,” which we rather like: but after 
an eloquent passage about lovers, which has some poetry in it, and 
much else that may, perhaps, by courtesy be counted “ very clever,” 
and to which we are anxious, as opponents, to give all due credit, 
the old troublesome notions show themselves, and suggestions are 
made that we should only love for the sake of what we get for self; 
that “ our affections are but tents of a night,” &c. But we will 
not pause for further cavils here, however just. We quote one 
pleasing passage, which recalls, as we fancy, something either in 
Washington Irving, or in Bulwer’s ‘“‘ Eugene Aram,” that book 
so striking and so artistic despite its partial immorality. ‘“ The 
rude village-boy teazes the girls about the school-house door; but 
to-day he comes running into the entry, and meets one fair child 
arranging her satchel: he holds her books, to help her, and in- 
stantly it seems to him as if she removed herself from him in- 
finitely, and was a sacred precinct. Among the throng of girls 
he runs rudely enough, but one alone distances him: and these 
two little neighbours, that were so close just now, have learnt to 
respect each other’s personality.” Oh! Mr. Emerson, if you 
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would more frequently condescend to observe, and give up aspiring 
to teach! Be assured, nobody listens to your philosophic twaddle : 
nobody at least who has a mind, worthy of the name, an indepen- 
dent intellect such as you admire. But let us not be too crabbed 
over this paper. 

The essay on “ Friendship” is far more objectionable ; inflated 
in language, and misty in sentiment. We cannot exactly make out 
what Mr. Emerson wants, whether his friends should be friends 
indeed, through weal and woe, or merely sympathisers, for he states 
the case both ways, backwards and forwards, twice or thrice, and 
we are not quite sure where he ultimately settles. There is all the 
difference in the world betwixt an alliance founded not only on mu- 
tual esteem, but also on mutual assurance of active and sincere 
regard, and a mere literary or zesthetic sympathy, which seems to 
be what this author aims at as his ideal of true friendship. These 
sympathies of taste or of imagination may be very pleasant things 
in their way, and are so; they are like some beautiful forest- 
glade which we chance to encounter on our pilgrimage, where we 
rest for the noon-tide hour, but whence we start again with only 
a momentary regret ; they make no deep impression on the heart. 
Compared with the substance of true friendship, they are only 
shadows, however fresh and green, and “kindly.” When sym- 
pathy unites men on higher themes than those commanding a 
mere literary interest, (such a theme, for instance, as religion,) 
where both feel themselves working for a great good, the benefit 
of their fellow-men, or the glory of God, this communion of 
thought and feeling approaches the nature of true friendship, and, 
under favourable circumstances, may easily ripen into that noble 
bond. But we must not allow ourselves to be longer detained by 
Mr. Emerson’s transcendental speculations.—Some part of what 
he says on “ Prudence” seems sufficiently prudent, as far as we 
can make out a definite intention, and, indeed, there are various 
happy passages in this little essay which might repay perusal. 
Prudence, we may venture to remark, is little known to Mr. 
Emerson, though he discourses so learnedly on the theme. Were 
he gifted with that prudence, of which modesty seems an essen- 
tial element, he would scarcely have perpetrated the majority of 
the essays before us, and we.should therefore not have had to 
hold him up as a sad warning against the very error he condemns 
(Imprudence)— 


“To point his moral, and adorn his tale.” 


“Heroism” is, of course, another variation of the old strain 
““be thyself, and therefore all that is wonderful and_per- 
fect!” It is chiefly remarkable for its characteristic praises 
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of “ Beaumont and Fletcher,” whose flashy noisy vanities and 
pompous boastings, placed in the mouths of their constantly con- 
temptible and wonderfully inconsistent heroes and heroines, have 
evidently far more attraction for Mr. Emerson’s fancy than the 
calm, quiet greatness of Shakspeare’s men and women, who rarely 
deal in these grandiose protestations,—characters such as the calm 


Pagan ‘ Brutus,” seduced to ill, indeed, but noble in his fall ;- 


or the cheerful Christian hero, ‘ Henry the Fifth,” so truly great 
in all things, and therefore not ashamed of kneeling to his God, 
and ascribing all glory to Him only. 


We have some pleasant glimpses of the nature of “ mob-sway” 
in this paper, calculated to inspire us with no little gratitude that: 


universal suffrage is not yet established among ourselves ; that the 
monster many are not supreme, that the sober middle classes and 
“gallant” upper classes retain their due influence. Now follows 


an essay on “the Over-soul.” As may be suspected from the 


title, this is very transcendental ; and having already dealt with 
its ‘* philosophy,” which is but another variation of the old weary 


strain, we shall leave it alone in its glory. It contains, we may. 


observe, a vast amount of blasphemy, and is altogether extremely 
offensive. 

The paper on “ Circles” is more amusing, though this contains 
much of mischievous audacity also. What a pity is it that 
men will write on subjects of which they do,not understand the 
very elements! Here, for instance, we are told that “we can 
never see Christianity from the catechism,” as if a man who does 
not recognise the existence of a God had any right to teach 
Christians the nature of Christianity; and this announcement is 
followed up by a very impertinent, not to say, impious gloss on 
what Mr. Emerson calls “a brave text of Paul’s.” We shall not 
trouble our readers with it.. What the last facts of philosophy are 
in this thinker’s estimation, we may learn from the following ex- 
tract, which only “caps” a long passage, couched in the self-same 
strain :—‘ The poor and the low have their way of expressing the 
last facts of philosophy as well as you. ‘ Blessed be yew 
and ‘the worse things are the better they are,’ are prover 
which express the transcendentalism of common life.” It is a kind 
of circular indifferentism, inferring that good things and bad all 
come to one end at last, which is here aimed at by our philoso- 
pher. But the part of this essay, in which the writer's inor- 
dinate, and we could almost say delightful, conceit (did it not 
prove so mischievous in its effects) displays itself to most advan- 
tage, is perhaps the following :—‘t Beware when the great God 
lets loose a thinker on this planet! Then all things are at risk ! 
It is as when a conflagration has broken out in a great city, and 
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no man knows what is safe, 07 where it will end! There is not a 
piece of science, but its flank may be turned to-morrow; there is 
not any literary reputation, not the so-called eternal names of 
fame, that may not be revised and condemned. The very hopes of 
man, the thoughts of his heart, the religion of nations, the manners 
and morals of mankind, are all at the mercy of a new generaliza- 
tion! Generalization is always an influx of the divinity into the 
mind. Hence the thrill that attends it.” This delicious morceau 
we have extracted in full; indeed, we had not the heart to curtail 
it. We are not aware that we have ever met with a passage in 
which the vis comica is earried to a higher point of darmg. The 
first outbreak, after the letting loose of ‘‘ the thinker,” is delightful! 
‘* All things are at risk.” Good reader, do you not tremble? The 
subsequent climax is tremendous :—‘‘ hopes of man,” “ religion 
of nations,” “ morals of mankind,”—all at the mercy of this awful 
‘‘ thinker,” who is to extirpate them all, if he so pleases, by 
means of a mysterious battle-axe, “a generalization!” Here the 
image is irresistibly suggested of a Will o’ the Wisp, dancing up 
and down upon his little swamp, impressed with the firm convic- 
tion, as far as firmness can pertain to so volatile a creature, that 
nothing but his merciful forbearance prevents his setting moon, 
and stars, and universe in flames, by means of his potent tail and 
fiery beard. But when honest people are found to run after this 
inflated marshlight, and incur no little danger of sinking in the 
swampy ground on which it flourishes, being likely at all events 
to plunge up to the chin in mud and water, and sure not to 
escape without many a miry strain,—this grotesque extravagance 
becomes something more than a laughing matter, and calls forsevere 
reprehension and rebuke, By-the-by, this very Mr. Emerson was 
employed in America to harangue a large body of theological stu- 
dents, dispersing to their pastoral cares. What a satisfactory idea 
does this give us of American orthodoxy in essentials! We do not 
mean to suggest that all religious bodies in America were repre- 
sented at the university in question,—we humbly trust that the 
Episcopal Church was not. But we digress. 

The paper on ‘ Intellect” contains little that is novel, excepting 
a very preposterous outburst at its conclusion in favour of the 
old pagan philosophers Hermes, Empedocles, Olympiodorus, 
Synesius, &c. How much, we venture to inquire, does Mr. 
Emerson really know of these men? How much has he really 
read of their compositions? We suspect that this is an instance 
in which the trite **Omne Ignotum pro Magnifico ” may find an 
apt and needful application. But Mr. Emerson dwells in a 
world of shadows, and therefore these pagan unrealities might 
well call forth his ardent sympathy. Men of this author’s order 
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like everything which they do not understand; mainly, we sup- 
pose, because self-admiration is their unfailing characteristic, and 
they rarely, if ever, understand themselves. 

he twelfth and last Essay treats of ‘‘ Art,” and is designed to 
teach us, that the date of poetry, painting, sculpture, and music 
has expired ; nevertheless, we are to take comfort, and cultivate 
art still, ‘in eating and drinking,” and further, “ in the shop and 
mill, the assurance-office and the joint-stock company,” —an appro- 
priate American conclusion, against which it is scarcely worth 
our while to protest. There is something infinitely amusing in 
the tone of patronage to art which our “thinker” assumes. 
Hear him once more! He has just condescended to bestow some 
praises on certain pictures of Raffaelle’s, and now continues :— 
“Yet, when we have said all our fine things about the arts, we 
must end with a frank confession, that the arts, as we know them, 
are but initial.” Afterwards we learn, “‘they are abortive births 
of an imperfect or vitiated instinct ;” but here the philosopher 
soars too high for our weak senses to follow him. In sober truth, 
we have but another instance here of that inordinate vanity 
which is Mr. Emerson’s most besetting literary sin. Not possess- 
ing genius himself, being unable to create a great picture, or a real 
poem, or an oratorio, and only gifted with the unfortunate facult 
(however common) of writing high-sounding twaddle about eac 
and all of them, he is extremely anxious to convince the world 
and himself that this twaddle is quite as great or greater than the 
works of art in question, and that an Emerson is equal to a 
Shakspeare, a Raffaello, or a Beethoven. The puddle from the 
tanning-yard, not content with troubling the lake’s purity, goes 
bubbling, and hissing, and steaming on, as though it were lord of 
all, and the lake were only there that it might be able to sail 
about in it and defile the azure waters. But let us waste no 
more words on this exhibition of absurdity. 

We shall now draw these observations to a close, noted down 
for the benefit of some, whose eyes, under God’s blessing, they 
may in some degree avail to open. Certainly the very dangerous 
nature of this man’s speculations are not sufficiently realized, and 
pea and those in authority are not duly on the watch against 
them. 

We have run through twelve of Mr. Emerson’s Essays, and 
discovered more of paradox than of truth, and perhaps more 
of evil than of paradox. Had we looked further, we should have 
found little or nothing better, though there are two or three happy 
descriptions of natural scenes in the Essay on Nature: for 
Mr. Emerson’s mind travels round a vicious circle, and is almost 
incessantly occupied in inculcating self-idolatry. Once more, and 
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in conclusion, we assure him and his admirers, that the universe 


is not included in that very petty section of it which is re- 
flected on the mirror of his or their individualities. To self- 
conceit creation seems to have originated in is finite perceptions, 
and to have reached the goal of being when 7s approval is 
obtained ; and nevertheless the world would have gone on very 
well without it, and will, no doubt, go on, when it shall have been 
gathered to its fathers. To the mite in the sunshine a ray of 
light is the universe: nevertheless there is a world beyond.— And 
jis range of thought must be contracted indeed, his perceptions 
infinitesimally narrow, who cannot love and reverence his fellow- 
men as ofttimes equal or superior to himself—who cannot recog- 
nise and adore his God. 
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Art. VIII.— The Conquest of Canada. By the Author of 
Hochelaga.” In 2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley, 1849. 


TuosE who are already acquainted with “‘ Hochelaga” will welcome 
with pleasure a work by the same author on the same soil; and 
we can confidently assure them that any pleasurable anticipations 
which they may form will be fully realized by a perusal of the 
volumes now before us. They embrace, indeed, not merely the 
last struggle between France and England for the possession of 
those vast and interesting territories which lie between the great 
lake-chain and the Northern Ocean, but contain a full history of 
Canada, from its first discovery to its final reduction by the arms 
of Britain, and convey much information regarding the natural 
productions of the country, and the customs of its aboriginal in- 
habitants. The author has employed great research, and gives 
the result in a very attractive form: his style is eloquent, his 
narrative lucid ; and we generally, though not universally, coincide 
in his views. Having said thus much by way of prelude, we 
proceed to our vocation, with the certainty of gratifying ourselves, 
and the hope that we shall gratify our readers, by a rapid sketch 
of “* The Conquest of Canada.” 

After a very interesting account of all the speculations of the 
ancients regarding the existence of the Western World, and of 
those voyages of discovery, either real or imaginary, which pre- 
ceded the exploit of the great Genoese, Mr. Warburton briefly, 
but strikingly, touches on the career of Columbus, and then 
proceeds :— 


“It was by accident only that England had been deprived of these 
great discoveries. Columbus, when repulsed by the courts of Portugal 
and Spain, sent his brother Bartholomew to London, to lay his projects 
before Henry VII., and seek assistance for theirexecution. The king, 
although the most penurious of European princes, saw the vast ad- 
vantage of the offer, and invited the great Genoese to his court. Bar- 
tholomew was, however, captured by pirates on his return voyage, and 
detained till too late; for in the mean while Isabella of Castille had 
adopted the project of Columbus, and supplied the means for the ex- 
pedition. 

“Henry VII. was not discouraged by this disappointment: two 
years after the discoveries of Columbus became known in England, 
the king entered into an arrangement with John Cabot, an adventurous 
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Venetian merchant, resident at Bristol, and on the 5th of March, 1495, 
granted him letters patent for conquest and discovery. Henry stipu- 
lated that one-fifth of the gains in this enterprise was to be retained for 
the crown, and that the vessels engaged in it should return to the port 
of Bristol. On the 24th of June, 1497, Cabot discovered the coast of 
Labrador, and gave it the name of Primavista. ad od e 

* + * 

‘‘ A large island lay opposite this shore: from the vast quantity of 
fish frequenting the neighbouring waters, the sailors called it Ba- 
callaos ; Cabot gave this country the name of St. John’s, having landed 
there on St. John’s day. Newfoundland has long since superseded 
both appellations. John Cabot returned to England in August of the 
same year, and was knighted, and otherwise rewarded by the king; he 
survived but a very short time in the enjoyment of his fame, and his son 
Sebastian Cabot, although only twenty-three years of age, succeeded him 
in the command of an expedition destined to seek a north-west passage 
to the South Seas. 

‘Sebastian Cabot sailed in the summer of 1498; he soon reached 
Newfoundland, and thence proceeded north as far as the fifty-eighth 
degree. Having failed in discovering the hoped-for passage, he re- 
turned towards the south, examining the coast as far as the southern 
boundary of Maryland, and perhaps Virginia. After a long interval, 
the enterprising mariner again, in 1517, sailed for America, and entered 
the bay which a century afterwards received the name of Hudson, If 
prior discovery confer a right of possession, there is no doubt that the 
whole eastern coast of the North American continent may be justly 
claimed by the English race, 

“Gasper Cortereal was the next voyager in the succession of dis- 
coyerers : he had been brought up in the household of the King of Por- 
tugal, but nourished an ardent spirit of enterprise and thirst for glory, 
despite the enervating influences of a court. He sailed early in the 
year 1500, and pursued the track of John Cabot as far as the northern 
point of Newfoundlarid: to him is due the discovery of the Gulf of St, 
Lawrence, and he also pushed on northward by the coast of Labrador, 
almost to the entrance of Hudson Bay.”—vol. i. pp. 27—81. 


Portugal and Spain each attempted to explore the northern 
continent, but with little success and less credit. The expeditions 
of Cortereal were rather slave-trading ventures than voyages of 
discovery; whilst those of Ponce de Leon aimed at an imaginar 
good, and obtained little real benefit. The beautiful coast, whic 
he surnamed Florida, from the richness and variety of its flowers, 
has passed not only from the crown, but even from the race of 

“The first attempt made by the French to share in the advantages 


of these discoveries was in the year 1504, Some Basque and Breton 
fishermen at that time began to ply their calling on the great bank of 
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Newfoundland and along the adjacent shores. From them the island 
of Cape Breton received itsname. In 1506, Jean Denys, a man of 
Harfleur, drew a map of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Two years after- 
wards, a pilot of Dieppe, named Thomas Aubert, excited great curiosity 
in France, by bringing over some of the savage natives from the New 
World: there is no record whence they were taken, but it is supposed 
from Cape Breton. The reports borne back to France by these hardy 
fishermen and adventurers were not such as to raise sanguine hopes of 
riches from the bleak northern regions they had visited: no teeming 
fertility or genial climate tempted the settler, no mines of gold or silver 
excited the avarice of the soldier, and for many years the French alto- 
gether neglected to profit by their discoveries.”—p. 34. 


The decree by which that disgrace to humanity, Alexander the 
Sixth, divided the western hemisphere between the crowns of 
Castille and Portugal, impeded, though it did not suppress, the 
maritime discoveries of other nations. It was not long ere the 
Reformation, by denying the authority, destroyed the effect of 
the papal bull as far as regarded England; and France, though 


adhering to the communion of Rome, showed an early determi- . 


nation to dispute the Borgia grant :— 


“In the year 1523, Francis I. fitted out a squadron of four ships to 
pursue discovery in the west; the command was intrusted to Giovanni 
Verazzano of Florence, a navigator of great skill and experience, then 
residing in France: he was about thirty-eight years of age, nobly born, 
and liberally educated ; the causes that induced him to Jeave his own 
country and take service in France are not known. It has often been 
remarked as strange, that three Italians should have directed the dis- 
coveries of Spain, England, and France, and thus become the instru- 
ments of dividing the dominions of the New World among alien powers, 
while their own classic land reaped neither glory nor advantage from 
the genius and courage of her sons. Of this first voyage the only 
record remaining is a letter from Verazzano to Francis I., dated 8th of 
July, 1524, merely stating that he had returned in safety to Dieppe. 

“At the beginning of the following year Verazzano fitted out and 
armed a vessel called the Dauphine, manned with a crew of thirty hands, 
and provisioned for eight months. He first directed his course tg 
Madeira; having reached that island in safety, he left it on the 17th 
of January, and steered for the west. After a narrow escape from the 
violence of a tempest, and having proceeded for about nine hundred 
leagues, a long low line of coast rose to view, never before seen by 
ancient or modern navigators. This country appeared thickly peopled 
by a vigorous race, of tall stature and athletic form: fearing to risk a 
landing at first with his weak force, the adventurer contented himself 
with admiring at a distance the grandeur and me 3 of the scenery, 
and enjoying the delightful mildness of the climate. From this place 


he followed the coast for about fifty leagues to the south, without dis~: 
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covering any harbour or inlet where he might shelter his vessel; he 
then retraced his course, and steered to the north. After some time 
Verazzano ventured to send a small boat on shore to examine the 
country more closely: numbers of savages came to the water's edge to 
meet the strangers, and gazed on them with mingled feelings of sur- 
prise, admiration, joy, and fear. He again resumed his northward 
course, till, driven by want of water, he armed the small boat, and sent 
it once more towards the land to seek a supply; the waves and surf, 
however, were so great, that it could not reach the shore. The natives, 
assembled on the beach, by their signs and gestures eagerly invited the 
French to approach: one young sailor, a bold swimmer, threw himself 
into the water, bearing some presents for the savages, but his heart 
failed him on a nearer approach, and he turned to regain the boat; his 
strength was exhausted, however, and a heavy sea washed him almost 
insensible up upon the beach. The Indians treated him with great 
kindness, and, when he had sufficiently recovered, sent him back in 
safety to the ship. 

‘* Verazzano pursued his examination of the coast with untiring zeal, 
narrowly searching every inlet for a passage through to the westward, 
until he reached the great island, known to the Breton fishermen, 
Newfoundland. In this important voyage he surveyed more than two 
thousand miles of coast, nearly all that of the present United States, 
and a great portion of British North America.”—p. 37. 


Another expedition under the same commander was devoid of 
any result. In 1525 Stefano Gomez sailed from Spain for Cuba 
and Florida, whence, coasting northwards, he reached Cape Race 
on the south-eastern coast of Newfoundland. His object in 
steering to the north was to discover the north-west passage to 
India,—that fatal mirage which has lured so many noble spirits 
across the shifting desert of the barren sea to fail and to perish. 
The other delusions of early times have left us. The philosopher’s 
stone no longer excites the ambition of our scholars and chemists ; 
our mechanics no Jonger attempt to produce perpetual motion in 
perishable things; the ancien régime, with all its faults and 
follies, has passed away for ever; and popery has, generally 
speaking, lost all hold either upon the heart or the head of the 
educated classes on the European continent. But the north-west 
passage still remains a monument of past ignorance and present 
perversity, like a hoar-headed barbarian, who (the last of his own 
generation) yet survives to tell the tale of the past to his civilized 
descendants. 

How far Gomez penetrated is unknown ; but there is reason to 
believe that he entered the estuary of the St. Lawrence, and 
traded on its banks. A Spanish tradition asserts, that the 
Spaniards reached these shores before the French, and, dis- 
appointed with finding no symptoms of gold or silver mines, 
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repeatedly cried out “ ca nada!” here (there is) nothing ; whence the 
name Canada. ‘This, however, is evidently one of those punning 
derivations by which ingenious idlers attempt to account for 
names with the origin of which they are unacquainted. .The word 
Kannata or Kannada signifies village, or a collection of Indian 
cabins, in the dialect of several of the tribes which inhabited the 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence when the French arrived there, 
and it is clear the name Canada arose from a misconception of 
the strangers, who, whenever they asked the name ofan inhabited 
spot, received for answer a word which they supposed to denote 
the whole country. 


“Inthe year 1534, Philip Chabot, admiral of France, urged the king 
to establish a colony in the New World, by representing to him in 
glowing colours the great riches and power derived by the Spaniards 
from their transatlantic possessions. Francis I., alive to the importance 
of the design, soon agreed to carry it out. Jacques CARTIER, an 
experienced navigator of St. Malo, was recommended by the admiral to 
be intrusted with the expedition, and was approved of by the king. 
On the 20th of April, 1534, Cartier sailed from St. Malo with two 
ships of only sixty tons’ burthen each, and 120 men for their crews. 
He directed his course westward, inclining rather to the north; the 
winds proved so favourable, that on the twentieth day of the voyage he 
had made Cape Bonavista in Newfoundland. But the harbours of that 
dreary country were still locked up in the winter’s ice, forbidding the 
approach of shipping; he then bent to the south-east, and at length 
found anchorage at St. Catherine, six degrees lower in latitude. Having 
remained here ten days, he again turned to the north, and on the 21st 
of May reached Bird Island, fourteen leagues from the coast. 

* Jacques Cartier examined all the northern shores of Newfoundland 
without having ascertained that it was an island, and then passed south- 
ward through the Straits of Belleisle. The country appeared every 
where the same bleak and inhospitable wilderness; but the harbours 
were numerous, convenient, and abounding in fish. He describes the 
natives as well-proportioned men, wearing their hair tied up over their 
heads, like bundles of hay, quaintly interlaced with birds’ feathers. 
Changing his course still more to the south, he then traversed the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, approached the main land, and on the 9th of July 
entered a deep bay ; from the intense heat experienced there, he named 
it the ‘ Baye de Chaleurs.’ The beauty of the country, and the kind- 
ness and hospitality of his reception, alike charmed him; he carried on 
a little trade with the friendly savages, exchanging European goods for 
their furs and provisions. 

“Leaving this bay, Jacques Cartier visited a considerable extent of 
the gulf-coast; on the 24th of July he erected a cross thirty feet high, 
with a shield bearing the fleur-de-lys of France on the shore of Gaspi 
Bay. Having thus taken possession of the country for his king in the 
usual manner of those days, he sailed on the 25th of July on his home- 
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ward voyage. At this place two of the natives were seized by strata+ 
gem, carried on board the ships, and borne away to France. Cartier 
coasted along the northern shores of the gulf the 15th of August, and 
even entered the mouth of the River St. Lawrence, but, the weather 
becoming stormy, he determined to delay his departure no longer: he 
passed again through the Straits of Belleisle, and arrived at St. Malo 
on the 5th of September, 1534, contented with his success, and full of 
hope for the future. 

‘Jacques Cartier was received with the consideration dei to the 
importance of his report. The Court at once perceived the advantage 
of an establishment in this part of America, and resolved to take steps 
for its foundation. Charles de Moncy, Sieur de Ja Mailleray, vice- 
admiral of France, was the most active patron of the undertaking; 
through his influence Cartier obtained a more effective force, and anew 
commission, with ampler powers than before. When the preparations 
for the voyage were completed, the adventurers all assembled in the 
cathedral of St. Malo, on Whit-Sunday, 1535, by the command of their 
pious leader; the bishop then gave them a solemn benediction, with all 
the imposing ceremonials of the Romish Church.”—p. 45, 


On the 19th of May, Cartier again set sail, his fleet consisting 
of three small vessels, the largest being not more than 120 tons’ 
burthen. Separated by storms from each other, they all made 
for Newfoundland, where the leader’s vessel arrived first, on the 
7th of July. On the 26th her consorts joined her. We proceed 
in Mr. Warburton’s own glowing language ; for to abridge in such 
a case would be unpardonable. 


“* Having taken in supplies of fuel and water, they sailed in company 
to explore the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A violent storm arose on the 
Ist of August, forcing them to seek shelter. They happily found a 
port on the north shore, at the entrance of the Great River, where, 
though difficult of access, there was a safe anchorage. Jacques Cartier 
called it St. Nicholas, and it is now almost the only place still bearing 
the name he gave. They left their harbour on the 7th, coasting west- 
ward along the north shore, and on the 10th came to a gulf filled with 
numerous and beautiful islands. Cartier gave this gulf the name of 
St. Lawrence, having discovered it on that Saint’s festival days On the 
15th of August, they reached a long rocky island toward the south, 
which Cartier named |’Isle de l’Assumption, now called Anticosti. 
Thence they continued their course, examining carefully both shores of 
the Great River, and occasionally holding communication with the 
inhabitants, till, on the 1st of September, they entered the mouth of the 
deep and gloomy Saguenay. The entrance of this great tributary was 
all they had leisure to survey ; but the huge rocks, dense forests, and 
vast body of water, forming a scene of sombre magnificence such as had 
never before met their view, inspired them with an exalted idea of the 
country they had discovered. Still passing to the south-west of the 
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St. Lawrence, on the 6th they reached an island abounding in delicious 
filberts, and on that account named by the voyagers Isle aux Coudres. 
Cartier, being now so far advanced into an unknown country, looked 
out anxiously for a port where his vessels might winter in safety. He 
pursued his voyage till he came upon another island, of great extent, 
fertility, and beauty, covered with woods and thick-clustering vines. 
This he named Isle de Bacchus ; it is now called Orleans. On the 7th 
of September, Donnacona, the chief of the country, came, with twelve 
canoes filled by his train, to hold converse with the strangers, whose 
ships lay at anchor between the island and the north shore of the Great 
River. The Indian chief approached the smallest of the ships with 
only two canoes, fearful of causing alarm, and began an oration, ac- 
companied with strange and uncouth gestures. After a time he con- 
versed with the Indians who had been seized on the former voyage, and 
now acted as interpreters. He heard from them of theit wonderful 
visit to the great nation over the salt lake, of the wisdom and power 
of the white men, and of the kind treatment they had received amon 
the strangers. Donnacona appeared moved with deep respect and admi- 
ration; he took Jacques Cartier’s arm, and placed it gently over his own 
bended neck, in token of confidence and regard. The admiral cordially 
returned these friendly demonstrations. He entered the Indians’ canoe; 
and presented bread and wine, which they ate and drank together. 
They then parted in all amity. 

‘* After this happy interview, Jacques Cartier with his boats pushed 
up the north shore against the stream, till he reached a spot where 
a little river flowed into a ‘goodly and pleasant sound,’ forming 
a convenient haven. He moored his vessels here for the winter on 
the 18th of September, and gave the name of St. Croix to the 
stream, in honour of the day on which he first entered its waters: 
Donnacona, accompanied by a train of 500 Indians, came to welcome 
his arrival with generous friendship. In the angle formed by the tribu- 
tary stream and the Great River stood the town of Stadacona, the 
dwelling-place of the chief; thence an irregular slope ascended to a 
lofty height of table-land: from this eminence a bold headland frowned 
over the St. Lawrence, forming a rocky wall 300 feet in height. The 
waters of the Great River, here narrowed to less than a mile in breadth, 
rolled deeply and rapidly past into the broad basin beyond. When 
the white men first stood on the summit of this bold headland, above 
their port of shelter, most of the country was fresh from the hand of 
the Creator; save the three small barks lying at the mouth of the 
stream, and the Indian village, no sign of human habitations met their 
view. Far as the eye could reach, the dark forest spread: over hill 
and valley, mountain and plain; up to the craggy peaks, down to the 
blue water’s edge; along the gentle slopes of the rich Isle of Bacchus, 
and even from projecting rocks, and in fissures of the lofty precipice, the 
deep green mantle of the summer foliage hung its graceful folds. In 
the dim distance, north, south, east, and west, where mountain rose 
above mountain in tumultuous variety of outline, it was still the same; 
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one vast leafy veil concealed the virgin face of nature from the stranger’s 
sight. On the eminence commanding this scene of wild but magnificent 
beauty a prosperous city now stands: the patient industry of man has 
felled that dense forest, tree by tree, for miles and miles around; and 
where it stood, rich fields rejoice the eye; the once silent waters of the 
Great River below now surge against hundreds of stately ships; com- 
merce has enriched this spot; art adorned it; a memory of glory 
endears it to every British heart. But the name Queszec still remains 
unchanged ; as the savage first pronounced it to the white stranger, it 
stands to-day among the proudest records of our country’s story.”— 
pp. 42—53. 


Proud indeed is the sound of that name to England, and in 
the pride that it awakens there is nothing to gall or wound our 
defeated adversaries. The conquest of Canada, the capture of 
Quebec were achieved by British valour, not yielded by French 
cowardice. The conduct indeed of our opponents on the occa- 
sion was such as to raise the merit of our success to the highest 
attainable point, whilst the courage and skill of the conqueror 
was such as to make even defeat itself honourable. But we are 
anticipating. Let us return to that period when the white 
intruder, of whatever nation, was a stranger in the home of the 
native Canadian. 


*‘The chief Donnacona and the French continued in friendly inter- 
course, day by day exchanging good offices and tokens of regard. But 
Jacques Cartier was eager for further discoveries : the two Indian inter- 
preters told him that a city of much larger size than Stadacona lay 
further up the river, the capital of a great country: it was called in the 
native tongue Hochelaga; thither he resolved to find his way. The 
Indians endeavoured vainly to dissuade their dangerous guests from this 
expedition: they represented the distance, the lateness of the season, 
the danger of the ‘great lakes and rapid currents; at length they had 
recourse to a kind of masquerade or pantomime, to represent the perils 
of the voyage, and the ferocity of the tribes inhabiting that distant 
land. The interpreters earnestly strove to dissuade Jacques Cartier 
from proceeding on his enterprise, and one of them refused to accom- 
pany him. The brave Frenchman would not hearken to such dissua- 
sions, and treated with equal contempt the verbal and pantomimic 
warnings of the alleged difficulties. As a precautionary measure to 
impress the savages with an exalted idea of his power as a friend or 
foe, he caused twelve cannon loaded with bullets to be fired in their 
presence against a wood: amazed and terrified at the noise, and the 
effect of this discharge, they fled howling and shrieking away. Jacques 
Cartier sailed for Hochelaga on the 19th of September. . . The voyage 
presented few of the threatened difficulties; the country on both sides 
of the Great River was rich and varied, covered with stately timber, 
and abounding in vines. . . . The place where the French first 
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landed was, probably, about eleven miles from the city of Hochelaga, 
below the rapid of St. Mary. On the day after his arrival Jacques 
Cartier proceeded to the town. . . . The road was well beaten, and 
bore evidence of being much frequented; the country through which 
it passed was exceedingly rich and fertile. Hochelaga stood in the midst 
of great fields of Indian corn; it was of a circular form, containing 
about fifty large huts, each fifty paces long, and from fourteen to fifteen 
wide, all built in the shape of tunnels, formed of wood, and covered 
with birch bark; the dwellings were divided into several rooms, sur- 
rounding an open court in the centre, where the fires burned. Three 
rows of palisades encircled the town, with only one entrance ; above the 
gate, and over the whole length of the outer ring of defence, there was a 
gallery, approached by flights of steps, and plentifully provided with 
stones and other missiles to resist attack. This was a place of consi- 
derable importance in those remote days, as the capital of a great extent 
of country, and as having eight or ten villages subject to its sway. The 
inhabitants spoke the language of the great Huron nation, and were 
more advanced in civilization than any of their neighbours; unlike 
other tribes, they cultivated the ground, and remained stationary... . 
Three miles from Hochelaga, there was a lofty hill, well tilled and very 
fertile ; thither Jacques Cartier bent his way after having examined the 
town. From the summit he saw the river and the country for thirty 
leagues around, a scene of singular beauty. To this hill he gave the 
name of Mont Royal, since extended to the large and fertile island on 
which it stands, and to the city below. Time has now swept away all 
trace of Hochelaga: on its site the modern capital of Canadg has 
arisen; 50,000 people of European race, and stately buildings of carved 
stone, replace the simple Indians and the huts of the ancient towns.”— 
vol. i. p. 58. 


The destruction of the ancient town, however, does not lie at 
the door of the French settlers. In fact, the tale of its ruin is 
unknown. After a time it vanishes from history without remark. 
It ceases to be mentioned for a while, and then, when inquired 
after, is found no longer in existence. 

Jacques Cartier returned safe to France, carrying with him 
the chief Donnacona, whom he had treacherously entrapped, 
having unjustly suspected him of sinister designs. The prisoner 
was, however, soon reconciled to his fate by the kind treatment 
and great distinction which he experienced. But his death in 
France raised suspicions in the minds of his countrymen, which, 
though carefully concealed, destroyed for ever their confidence in 
the French. 

To trace the fortunes of the French adventurers and the colony 
which they founded, from the departure of Jacques Cartier on his 
first voyage, to the capture of Quebec by the British in 1629, 
would be a tedious and unprofitable task. Such narratives lose 
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all interest when stripped of their details. It is painful as well as 
tiresome to read of a series of mistakes and mishaps, of domestic 
quarrels, party contests, and petty wars, when deprived of those 
striking facts and heroic exploits which alone render such 
subjects bearable. This portion of his work has been admirably 
executed by the author. He has indeed contrived to throw 
a charm over the incidents of a border struggle, and to give a 
wholesome interest to the minutize of a court intrigue. One circum- 
stance strikes us as worthy of remark. The French Huguenots 
were anxious to have made Canada their refuge, but their intention 
was frustrated by the jealousy of Romanism. It were vain as 
endless to speculate on the possible consequences of this desire, 


had it been carried out. 
But let us return to our narrative :— 


“* When the French received the news of the loss of Canada, opinion 
was much divided as to the wisdom of seeking te regain the captured 
settlement. Some thought its possession of little value in proportion to 
the expense it caused; while others deemed that the fur-trade and 
fisheries were of great importance to the commerce of France, as well as 
a useful nursery of experienced seamen. Champlain strongly urged the 
government not to give up a country where they had already overcome 
the principal difficulties of settlement, and where, through their means, 
the light of religion was dawning upon the darkness of heathen igno- 
rance. His solicitations were successful, and Canada was restored to 
France at the same time with Acadia and Cape Breton, by the treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye. At this period,” proceeds our author, “ the fort 
of Quebec, surrounded by a score of hastily-built dwellings and barracks, 
some poor huts on the island of Montreal, the like at Three Rivers and 
Tadoussac, and a few fishermen’s log-houses elsewhere on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence, were the only fruits of the discoveries of Verazzano, 
Jacques Cartier, Roberval, and Champlain, the great outlay of La Roche 
and De Monts, and the toils and sufferings of their followers, for nearly 


a century.”—p. 99. 


We have no space to afford a due eulogium to the great and 
good Champlain, who stamped the first permanent impression upon 
New France. His name will ever be gratefully remembered in 
the land of his adoption, and honoured by all good men throughout 
the world. He died in December, 1635'. And now commences 


? In the same month, to the deep regret of all food men, death deprived his country 
of the brave, high-minded, and wise Champlain. He was buried in the eity of which 
he was the founder ; where, to this day, he is fondly and gratefully remembered 
among the justand good. Gifted with high ability, upright, active, and chivalrous, 
he was at the same time eminent for his Christian zeal and humble piety. “ The 
salvation of one soul,” he often said, “is of more value than the conquest of an em- 


pire.”—p. 10 1 
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the regular history of Canada, and here the author pauses to 
review the character and condition of the country when it became 
the abode of a race of European extraction. His account of the 
physical phenomena, ented appearance, and natural productions 
of the country, with the manners and customs of its inhabitants, 
is extremely entertaining, though to some of our readers por- 
tions will probably be already familiar, and some of the results 
arrived at may en admit of question. There is, however, a 
racy vigour and a rude eloquence in this part of the work which 
well accord with the subject. After occupying five chapters with 
these interesting subjects, our author devotes three more to the 
history of the British settlements, and then takes up the thread 
of his narrative again, saying :— 


‘“‘ Having noticed the principal features of the origin and progress of 
the English colonies, the powerful and dangerous neighbours of the 
French settlement, in the New World, it is now time to return to the 
course of Canadian history subsequent to the death of the illustrious 
founder of Quebec.” 


Long and fierce was the struggle between the rival nations, 
embittered by hereditary animosity, and sharpened by the love of 
gain as well as that of glory and power. The accession of Indian 
allies on either side gave a ferocity to the warfare hitherto un- 
known in the contest waged between England and France—a 
ferocity which spread from the barbarians to the colonists, and even 
infected the European commanders. Much was the suffering 
inflicted, many were the atrocities perpetrated on either side ; and 
it was a happy result for both peoples which terminated the inter- 
necine hostility of New France and New England by placing them 
both under British rule. Strange that the victory which gave us 
the one deprived us of the other—strange that the success of 
Wolfe laid the foundation of the defeat of England—strange that 
the overthrow of Montcalm prepared the way for the triumph of 
France! That such, however, was the case, there can be no doubt. 
Let us, however, proceed. 


‘* By the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Louis the Magnificent ceded away 
for ever, with ignorant indifference, the noble province of Acadia, the 
inexhaustible fisheries of Newfoundland, and his claims to the vast but 
almost unknown regions of Hudson’s Bay; his nominal sovereignty 
over the Iroquois was also thrown into the scale, and thus a dearly 
purchased peace restored comparative tranquillity to the remnant of his 
American empire.” —vol. ii. p. 13. 


More than thirty years afterwards the then Governor of 
Canada— 
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“The Comte de la Gallisoniére proposed that Monsieur du Quesne, 
a skilful engineer, should be appointed to establish a line of fortifications 
through the interior of the country, and at the same time urged the 
Government of France to send out 10,000 peasants to form settlements 
on the banks of the great lakes and southern rivers. By these means 
he affirmed that the English colonies would be restricted within the 
narrow tract lying eastward from the Alleghany Mountains, and in time 
laid open to invasion and ruin. His advice was, however, disregarded, 
and the splendid province of Canada soon passed for ever from under 
the sway of France.”—vol. ii. p. 25. 

‘In the year 1750, commissioners met at Paris to adjust the various 
boundaries of the North American territories. . . . The English com- 
missioners, however, soon perceived that there was little chance of 
arriving at afriendly arrangement. The more they advanced in their 
offers, the more the French demanded ; futile objections were started, 
and unnecessary delays continued: at length Mr. Shirley and his col- 
league broke up the conference, and returned to England. It now be- 
came evident that a decisive struggle was at hand.” —vol. ii. p. 38., 


After a long and doubtful contest, in which success alternated 
between the rival powers, the scale became turned completely in 
favour of France, till at length the genius of Montcalm and the 
inefficiency of his antagonists seemed likely to subjugate the 
whole continent to the sway of the house of Bourbon. It was 
not until the great Earl of Chatham was securely established as 
Prime Minister of England that success once more attended the 
arms of our countrymen. 


This illustrious man knew no party but the British nation, acknow- 
ledged no other interest. To exalt the power and prosperity of his 
country and to humble France was his sole aim and object. Personally 
disagreeable to the-highest power in the state, and from many causes 
regarded with hostility by the several aristocratic confederacies, it needed 
the almost unanimous voice of his countrymen, and the acknowledged 
confidence of those powerful men whose favour he neither possessed nor 
desired, to sweep away those formidable difficulties, and give to England 
in the hour of need the services of her greatest son. 

“For the remainder of the campaign of 1757, however, the energy 
and wisdom of Pitt were too late brought to the council, and the ill- 
conducted schemes of his predecessors bore, as has been shown, the 
bitter fruit of disaster and disgrace. But no sooner was he firmly 
established in office, and his plans put in execution, than the British 
cause began to revive in the western hemisphere, and, although still 
chequered with defeat, glory and success rewarded his gigantic efforts. 
He at once determined to renew the expedition against Cape Breton, 
and, warned by previous failures, urged upon the king the necessity of 
removing both the naval and military officers who had hitherto conducted 
the operations. With that admirable perception, which is one of the 
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most usefal faculties of superior minds, he readily discerned in others 
the qualities requisite for his purpose,—his judgment ever unwarped, 
and his keen vision unclouded by personal or political considerations. 
In Colonel Amherst he had discovered sound sense, steddy courage, 
and an active genius; he, therefore, recalled him from the army in 
Germany, and, casting aside the hampering formalities of military rule, 
promoted him to the rank of Major-general, and the command of the 
troops destined for the attack of Louisburgh. At the same time, from 
the British Navy’s brilliant roll the minister selected the Hon. Edward 
Boscawen as admiral of the fleet, and gave him also, till the arrival of 
General Amherst, the unusual commission of command over the land 
forces. With vigorous zeal the equipments were hurried on, and, on 
the 19th of February, a magnificent armament sailed from Portsmouth 
for the harbour of Halifax on the Acadian peninsula. The general was 
delayed by contrary winds, and did not reach Halifax till the 28th of 
May, where he met Boscawen’s fleet coming out of the harbour; the 
admiral, impatient of delay, having put all the force in motion, with the 
exception of a corps 1600 strong, left to guard the post. No less than 
twenty-two ships of the line and fifteen frigates, with 120 smaller 
vessels, sailed under his flag, and fourteen battalions of infantry with 
artillery and engineers, in all 11,600, almost exclusively British regu- 
lars, were embarked to form the army of General Amherst. The troops 
were told off in three brigades of nearly equal strength, under the 
Brigadier-generals Whitmore, Lawrence, and James WoLFre.’—vol. ii. 
pp. 188—35. 


We have already given so many extracts from the earlier 
portions of the work, that the limits which we have assigned to 
this article prevent us from giving any lengthened account of the 
operations which ended in the conquest of Canada, and the final 
triumph of the Anglo-Saxon race on the North American con- 
tinent. Dangers and difficulties of the most appalling description 
were overpowered by the skill and courage of Amherst and Wolfe ; 
nor did the genius and valour of Montcalm, or the inefficiency of 
their own coadjutors, prevent the triumph which their super- 
eminent merit forced from the hands of the gallant enemy. 

The first exploit of the English was the capture of Louisburgh, 
bravely defended by Drucour. ‘The account of the siege is most 
spirited and graphic. We have only room for the concluding 
observations. 


“In those days the taking of Louisburgh was a mighty triumph for 
the British arms: a place of considerable strength, defended with skill 
and courage, fully manned and aided by a powerful fleet, had been 
bravely won ; 5000 men, soldiers, sailors, and mariners, were prisoners ; 
eleven ships of war taken or destroyed, 240 pieces of ordnance, 
15,000 stand of arms, and a great amount of ammunition, provisions 
and military stores, had fallen into the hands of the victors, and eleven 
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stand of colours were laid at the feet of the British sovereign; they 
were afterwards solemnly deposited in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

But, while the wisdom and zeal of Amherst and the daring skill of 
Wolfe excite the gratitude and admiration of their countrymen, it must 
not be forgotten that causes beyond the power and patriotism of man 
mainly influenced this great event. The brave admiral doubted the 
practicability of the first landing. Ambherst hesitated, and the chi- 
valrous Wolfe himself, as he neared the awful surf, staggered in his 
resolution, and, purposing to defer the enterprise, waved his hat for the 
boats to retire. Three young subaltern officers, however, commanding 
the leading craft, pushed on ashore, having mistaken the signal for 
what their stout hearts desired, the order to advance; some of their 
men, as they sprung upon the beach, were dragged back by the receding 
surge and drowned, but the remainder climbed up the rugged rocks, 
and formed upon the summit. The brigadier then cheered on the rest 
of the divisions to the support of this gallant few, and thus the almost 
desperate landing was accomplished. 

**Nor should due record be omitted of that which enhances the glory 
of the conquerors, and the merit of the conquered. To defend the whole 
line of coast with his garrison was impossible; for nearly eight miles, 
however, the energetic Drucour had thrown up a chain of works, and 
occupied salient points with troops. And when, at length, the besiegers 
effected a landing, he still left no means untried to uphold the honour 
of his flag. Hope of relief or succour there was none; beyond the 
waters of the bay the sea was white with the sails of the hostile fleet. 
Around him on every side the long red line of the British infantry 
closed in from day to day. His light troops were swept from the 


’ neighbouring woods; his sallies were interrupted or overwhelmed ; 


well-armed batteries were pushed up to the very ramparts ; a mur- 
derous fire of musketry struck down his gunners at their work; three 
gaping breaches lay open to the assailants; his best ships burned or 
taken ; his officers and men Worn with fatigue and watching ; four- 
fifths of his artillery disabled; then, and not till then, did the brave 
Frenchman give up the trust which he had nobly and faithfully held. 
To the honour of the garrison, not a man deserted his colours, through 
all the dangers, privations, and hardships of the siege, with the exception 
of a few Germans, who served as unwilling conscripts. This spirited 
defence was in so far successful, that it occupied the bulk of the British 
force, while Abercromby was being crushed by the superior genius and 
power of Montcalm ; by thus delaying for seven weeks the progress of 
the campaign, the season became too far advanced for further opera- 
tions, and the final catastrophe of French American dominion was de- 
ferred for another year.”—vol. ii. pp. 140—148. 


In the spring of 1759 every preparation was made by the 
British to ensure the entire conquest of Canada, which had now 
become the darling object both of the Minister and the nation. 
It is painful to look back on the cruelties perpetrated throughout 
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this war by both the parties engaged in it, though the balance of 
humanity is strongly on the side of the English, and no charge of 
bad faith can be brought against our countrymen. 

‘ The general’s active care could not protect the frontier settlers from 
the atrocious cruelties of the French and Indians; although scouting 
parties were constantly moving through the forests, the subtle and 
ferocious enemy eluded their vigilance, and scalped men, women, and 
children without mercy. These outrages gave rise to the following 
order by Amherst, which he found means to forward to the governor of 
Canada and his general :— 

*** No scouting party, or others in the army, are to scalp women or 
children belonging to the enemy. They are, if possible, to take them 
prisoners, but not to injure them on any account, the general being 
determined, should the enemy continue to murder and scalp women and 
children who are the subjects of the King of Great Britain, to revenge 
it by the death of two men of the enemy for every woman or child 
murdered by them.’ 

‘It were a needless pain to dwell upon the cruelties of this bloody 
war. Our countrymen must bear their share, although not an equal 
share, of the deep disgrace. The contending parties readily acquired 
the fiendish ingenuity in torture of their Indian allies; the Frenchman 
soon became as expert as his Red teacher in tearing the scalp from a 
prostrate enemy; and even the British soldier counted those odious 
trophies with unnatural triumph. In the exterminating strife, the thirst 
of blood became strong and deep, and was slaked, not only in the life- 
streams of the armed foe, but in that of-the aged, the maimed, the help- 
less woman, and the innocent child, The peaceful hamlet and the smiling 
corn-field excited hostile fury alike with the camp, the intrenchment, 
and the fort, and shared in their destruction when the defenders 
were overpowered, Yet, still over these murdered corpses and scenes 
of useless desolation the spotless flag of France and the Red Cross of 
St. George waved in alternate triumph, proudly and remorselessly, by 
their symbolic presence sanctioning the disgraceful strife.”—vol. ii, 
p- 241. 


It is with pleasure that we leave this painful subject to give 
some of the outlines of that great achievement which forms the 
climax of the interesting narrative before us—great in every 
sense, whether we consider the chivalrous commander and his 
ai army, or the mighty results which have thence arisen. 

ell might the great minister pour forth the full tide of his 
overwhelming eloquence as he spoke of “the horror of the night, 
the precipice scaled by Wolfe, the empire he with a handful of men 
had added to England, and the glorious catastrophe of contentedly 
terminating his life when his fame began.” Well might he 
declare that “ancient story may be ransacked, and ostentatious 
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philosophy thrown into the account before an episode can be 
found to rank with Wolfe’s.” 

The whole wondrous narrative is here told in a manner to give 
full effect to every incident. It is like some mighty picture, so true 
to life and nature, that we see the shades of night gathering, we 
hear the almost silent plash of the stealthy oar, we mark the 
troops as one by one they gain the rough ascent, we see the 
terrified courier as he scuds over the plains of Abraham, and gives 
the deadly intelligence to the brave, the talented, the merciless 
Montcalm. For a moment we share in his concealed distress, 
till the memory of the many atrocities which he encouraged or 
permitted removes all sympathy from our minds, and we exclaim, 
** No pity for the pitiless !” 

It would seem as if Montcalm had for the moment bzen pre- 
ternaturally urged upon his destruction. ‘ Once, and once only, 


in a successful and illustrious career, did this gallant Frenchman 


forget his wisdom and military skill; but that one tremendous 
error led him to defeat and death.” Had he remained within the 
shelter of the fortifications of Quebec, winter would soon have 
forced the English to retire from before its walls, for Wolfe's 
force was (without the assistance of Amherst, who was still far 
distant) quite unequal to reducing the city so strongly garrisoned 
and defended, especially in the brief interval before the severe 
season set in. In this case the fall of Quebec must have been 
delayed till next year ; and in the meanwhile a change might have 
occurred in Kuropean affairs, or France might have been enabled 
to send efficient succours. Despite of all these considerations, 
and after having only a short time before recorded his deliberate 
opinion that he could not face the British army in a general 
engagement, he now on an open plain, without waiting even for 
his artillery, led his troops, a great portion of which consisted of 
the rude Canadian Militia, against the veterans of England. We 
extract a few passages describing the results. After some move- 
ments on both sides :— 


“The whole of the French centre and left, with loud shouts and 
arms at the recover now bore down to the attack. Their right troops 
then ceased firing, and passed to the rear. As the view cleared, their 
long unbroken lines, were seen rapidly approaching Wolfe’s position. 
When they reached within 150 yards, they advanced obliquely from the 
left of each formation, so that the lines assumed the appearance of 
columns, and chiefly threatened the British right. And now from flank 
to flank of the assailing battalions rolled a murderous and incessant 
fire. The 35th and the Grenadiers fell fast. Wolfe, at the head of 
the 28th, was struck on the wrist, but not disabled. Wrapping a hand- 
kerchief round the wound, he hastened from one rank to another, ex- 
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horting the men to be steady and to reserve their fire. No English 
soldier pulled a trigger ; with matchless endurance they sustained the 
trial. Notacompany wavered: their arms shouldered, as if on parade, 
and motionless, save when they closed up the ghastly gaps, they waited 
the word of command. When the head of the French attack had 
reached within forty yards, Wolfe gave the order to fire. At once the 
long row of muskets was levelled, and a volley distinct as a single shot 
flashed from the British line. For a moment the advancing columns 
still pressed on, shivering like pennons in the fatal storm; but a few 
paces told how terrible had been the force of the long-suspended blow. 
Numbers of the French soldiers reeled and fell; some staggered on for 
a little, then dropped silently aside to die; others burst from the ranks 
shrieking in agony. The Brigadier de St. Ours was struck dead, and 
De Senezergues, the second in command, was left mortally wounded 
on the field. When the breeze carried away the dense clouds of smoke, 
the assailing battalions stood reduced to mere groups among the bodies 
of the slain. Never before or since has a deadlier volley burst from 
British infantry. Montcalm commanded the attack in person. Not 
fifteen minutes had elapsed since he had first moved on his line of 
battle, and already all was lost, The Canadian militia, with scarcely 
an exception, broke and fled. The right wing, which had recoiled 
before Townshend and Howe, was overpowered by a counter attack of 
the 58th and 78th: his veteran battalions of Berne and Guienne were 
shattered before his eyes under the British fire; on the left the royal 
Rousillon was shrunk to a mere skeleton, and deserted by their provin- 
cial allies, could hardly retain the semblance of a formation. But the 
gallant Frenchman, though ruined, was not dismayed: he rode through 
the broken ranks, cheered them with his voice, encouraged them by his 
dauntless bearing, and, aided by a small redoubt, succeeded in once 
again presenting a front to the enemy. 

‘** Meanwhile Wolfe’s troops had reloaded. He seized the opportunity 
of the hesitation in the hostile ranks, and ordered the whole British line 
to advance. At first they moved with majestic regularity, receiving 
and paying back with deadly interest the volleys of the French. But 
soon the ardour of the soldiers broke through the restraint of discipline, 
and they increased their pace to a run, rushing over the dying and the 
dead, and sweeping the living enemy off theirpath. . . .. . 
Just now Wolfe was a second time wounded in the body, but he dissem- 
bled his sufferings, for his duty was not yet accomplished ; again a ball 
from the redoubt struck him on the breast: he reeled on one side, but 
at the moment this was not generally observed. ‘Support me,’ said he 
to a grenadier officer close at hand, ‘ that my brave fellows may not 
see me fall.’ In a few seconds, however, he sank, and was borne a 
little to the rear.”—vol. ii. p. 344. 


But a sadder task remains to be performed—if indeed a death 
so heroic, so glorious as that of Wolfe can be deemed sad. We 
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know of no subject more noble, and have never seen any more 
nobly treated. 


*‘ While the British troops were carrying all before them, their young 
general’s life was ebbing fast away. When struck for the third time, he 
sank down; he then supported himself for a few minutes in a sitting 
posture, with the assistance of Lieutenant Brown, Mr. Henderson, a 
volunteer, and a private soldier, all of the grenadier company of the 
22nd; Colonel Williamson of the Royal Artillery afterwards went to 
his aid. From time to time Wolfe tried with his faint hand to clear 
away the death-mist that gathered on his sight; but the effect seemed 
vain; for presently he lay back, and gave no signs of life beyond a 
heavy breathing and an occasional groan. Meantime the French had 
given way, and were flying in all directions. The grenadier officers, 
seeing this, called out to those around him, ‘See, they run.’ The 
words caught the ear of the dying man; he raised himself like one 
aroused from sleep, and asked, eagerly, ‘Who runs?’ ‘The enemy, 
Sir,’ answered the officer; ‘they give way every where.’ ‘Go one of 
you to Colonel Burton,’ said Wolfe, ‘tell him to march Webbe’s (the 
48th) regiment with all speed down to the St. Charles River, to cut off 
the retreat.’ His voice grew faint as he spoke, and he turned as if 
seeking an easier position on his side; when he had given this last 
order, he seemed to feel that he had done his duty, and added, feebly 
but distinctly, ‘ Now, God be praised, I die happy.’ His eyes then 
closed; and, after a few convulsive movements, he became still. 
Despite the anguish of his wounds, he died happy, for, through the 
mortal shades that fell upon his soul, there rose over the unknown 
world’s horizon the dawn of an eternal morning. 
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Art. IX.—The Holy City. Historical, Topographical, and 
Antiquarian Notices of Jerusalem. By Grorce 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. The Second 
Edition, with Additions, including an Architectural History of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. By the Rev. R. Wi1xI1s, 
M.A., Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge. 
2 vols. London: J. W. Parker. 1849. 


Tue difficulty of comprehending much of the sacred narrative, 
owing to our very imperfect knowledge of the geography of the 
Holy Land, is notorious. And though the last few years have 
given birth to many attempts at removing this, their success— 
it may be fearlessly asserted—has not been commensurate with 
either the efforts or the pretensions of their authors. It is 
pretty generally acknowledged by those acquainted with the 
subject, that too implicit a confidence has been reposed both in 
the Map of D’Anville and in the Travels of Dr. Clarke. More 
lately the Scotch Dr. Wilson and the American Dr. Robinson 
have laboured in the same field ; but not with the success which 
could have been desired. Nor has the most interesting spot of 
the whole country, the Holy City, fared better than the rest of 
Palestine. Many have been the attempts to “restore” it,—to 
gather from its present chorographical aspect a consistent idea of 
the ancient city, and to mark the sites of those localities which 
must ever be invested, in the mind of the Christian, with awe 
and veneration. But, what with building upon insufficient data, 
or striving to support some pre-conceived theory, no writer that 
we have met with has succeeded in disentangling the many 
difficulties which have confessedly beset the subject, and in laying 
before the world an account consistent with history and pro- 
bability. 

In this we are much inclined to think that Mr. Williams has 
far outstripped all his competitors. Learned and intelligent, he has 
not wasted the time which he spent in this cradle of Christianity. 
His object appears to be a simple investigation of the truth; and 
to this he has applied himself, unencumbered by any previously 
contracted theories, and wise enough—circumstances compel us 
to add, bold enough—to reverence the ancient traditions of Jeru- 
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salem. This, indeed, we will fairly acknowledge, appears to us to 
be the great folly, the threshold stumbling-block with many both 
of those who have laboured in this department, and of others who 
have criticized their works. If it be (and who can gainsay 
this?) an acknowledged principle, that local traditions are of 
prime service and of principal authority in every archeological 
investigation, why, in the name of common sense, are they to be 
ignored or scouted, when such investigation is applied to the 
spot in the whole earth, where traditions from the earliest date 
would be most likely to be preserved with pious care, and where 
(unless we be much mistaken) they do agree with remarkable 
uniformity? We do not, indeed, profess to declare the differ- 
ences between Mr. Williams and other travellers, Dr. Robinson 
in particular, to be finally and satisfactorily adjusted; this would 
imply a minute and lengthy examination. But this much we 
hesitate not at once to avouch—a strong predilection in favour 
of inductions grounded upon, and in the main consentaneous 
with, traditions of a hoar antiquity, and the assertions of such 
men as Eusebius and Cyril; and we are so fully impressed with 
the value of this very interesting book, as a whole, that we cannot 
delay to call to it the attention of our readers. 

The first volume contains what may be called the historical 
portion; the second treats of topographical and antiquarian 
matters. In the former we have a succinct history, chrono- 
logically arranged, after the system of Prideaux, of the Jewish 
nation from the supposed foundation of the Holy City by Mel- 
chizedec down to the death of Herod the Great; thence to the 
defeat of the Persians by Heraclius, a. ». 629 ; and then follow 
two chapters, the headings of which are, respectively, ‘* Jeru- 
salem under the Saracens,” and, “ From the Establishment of the 
Frank Kingdom to the Present Time.” The rest of the volume, 
comprising in all 659 pages, is occupied with an Appendix of 
original documents, of which we shall have occasion to speak 
presently ; and with a Supplement relating to a Plan of the City 
which accompanies the work. 

In the second volume, the topography and site of the Holy Se- 
pulchre is discussed, and the genuineness of the traditional site 
defended ; its architectural history is elaborated by Professor 
Willis, in his peculiarly masterly style; and the antiquities with- 
out the walls are examined. The whole is wound up by a chapter 
on Modern Jerusalem and its Inhabitants. 

Such are the contents of the work before us; and we shall 
probably best consult the taste of our readers, if we present them 
with a few extracts. It strikes us, that the historical sketch in 
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vol. i. is one of the “ additions” which distinguish, and, we may 
say, improve the second edition. Perhaps it is owing to the 
peculiar biographical kind of style in which the Old Testament 
is composed, but readers of the Bible do not seem td have ac- 
quired generally that comprehension of the connected history of 
the Jewish people which they obtain of other nations, and with- 
out which the full force of many passages is lost. We would 
recommend to them this portion of Mr. Williams’ book. It is 
necessarily sketchy, yet sufficiently full to make it interesting ; 
while this very interest leaves on the mind a desire for a more 
minute account. At the same time, we think the compiler 
might have infused into his narrative a little more liveliness 
here and there with advantage. It is a little dry. It smacks 
of the archzeologian. 

At p. 8, in speaking of the Ark, it is stated, that it was 
deposited in the Tabernacle, when that was pitched at Shiloh; 
and that “‘there it remained until the time of Eli the priest, 
except that it was occasionally carried to the national assemblies 
of the children of Israel, to add solemnity to their meetings.” 
In support of this assertion, we are referred to Josh. xxiv. 1. 25, 
26°, which passages appear to us by no means to prove the 
assertion in the text. There is no reference in them to the Ark, 
unless indeed (which is scarcely probable), Mr. W. sees the 
presence of the Ark implied in Joshua’s making a covenant with 
the people. Covenants were confirmed by sacrifice; but we 
never heard that it was deemed necessary for the Ark to be 
present. It is an interesting fact, that which Mr. W. mentions, 
if it be true; but we should like to know his grounds for the 
assertion. 

Several very interesting geographical and chronological ques- 
tions are mooted in the course of the work, and divers conjectures 
are hazarded ; some of them with an air of great probability : 
others we do not feel so well satisfied with; as, for instance, 
where he tells us that the message contained in the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Jeremiah was spoken prophetically during the 
reign of Jehoiakim. This notion is supported solely by the 
first verse of the chapter. To us it appears much more probable 
that the word ‘ Jehoiakim” there is a mistake of the scribe for 
“ Zedekiah ;” see the twelfth verse of the same chapter, and the 
first of the succeeding one. Since writing the above, we have 
referred to Blayney, who directly corroborates our view, both as 
his own opinion and Lowth’s; and informs us that “ Zedekiah” 


1 In note (3) there is a typographical error of viii. 43, for viii. 33. 
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is found in one MS. of good repute and antiquity—in the margin 
of another, and probably in a third ; as well as in the Syriac, and 
in the Oxford MS. of the Arabic version. And it is a somewhat 
significant fact that the LX X omit this first verse altogether : 
thus making verse 12 to come in quite naturally, instead of 
creating a difficulty, as in our English version. 

Among his geographical conjectures may be mentioned that of 
the celebrated ‘Tarshish being Tartessus in Spain ; his identifica- 
tion of Kirjath-jearim, and of the mountain-barrier to the south 
of the Promised Land. But by far the most interesting are the 
discoveries (we employ the writer’s own word, without meaning to 
stand sponsor for the*sexactness of it) of Beer-lahai-roi and 
Kadesh. These are contained in a long letter, printed in the 
Appendix, from the Rev. J. Rowlands of Queen’s College. It 
abounds with the true enthusiasm of a traveller, and we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of making some extracts from it. 
Mr. R. had been travelling from Gaza to Khalasa. Two hours, and 
a half’ from this latter city, in a direct line to Suez, he came 
upon traces of an ancient site, called Sabata, answering (he is of 
opinion) to ancient Zephath or Hormah, the Arabic form of 
which would be Sebat. (Judges i. 17.) A quarter of an hour 
brought him to Rohébeh (he imagines the Lehobeth of Gen. xxvi. 
22); and ten hours more to ‘“‘a place called Moilahi, a grand 
resting- = of the caravans, there being water here, as the name 
implies :” 


‘Tt lies (he continues) in one of two or three passages or openings 
in the very southernmost hills or southern border of the Land of Promise, 
which form the grand outlet from Palestine into the desert, or the 
grand entrance from the desert into Palestine, by which the great 
caravan roads from Akaba, Mount Sinai, and Suez, pass to Hebron 
and to Gaza. Shall I not please you, when I tell you that we found 
here Bir Lahai-roi? We slept one night close to the water; and my 
happiness would have been double what it was, if you had been with 
us. I can tell you that I have found it to my entire satisfaction ; I 
have no doubt about it whatever. 

“Now for my proofs. (1) Moilahhi lies on the great road from 
Beersheba to Shur, or Jebel es-Sur, which is its present name, a grand 
chain of mountains running north and south, a little east of the 
longitude of Suez, lying, as Shur did, before Egypt. (Gen. xvi. 7.) 
(2) It is probable, from Gen. xvi. 14, that Bir Lahai-roi was not far 
from Kadesh: Moilahhi is about twelve miles from Kadesh. But (3) 


2 i. ¢. about 6% miles ; for he somewhere tells us that camels travel at the rate of 
12 miles in 44 hours. 
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the grand settling-point is its present name, The well has disappeared, 
and the ‘Bir’ (well) very naturally has been changed into ‘ Moi’ 
(water); and, what is very remarkable, the Arabs of the country call it 
Moilahhi Hadjar (Hagar). . . . and this, as they explained to me, 
not from the rocky mountains near, but from the name of a person 
called Hagar: and, to confirm this statement of theirs, they conducted 
us to the house of Hagar (Beit Hajar), where they said such a person 
lived. It is about half or three-quarters of a mile from Moilahhi, in a 
ravine among the hills. It is certainly a curious place; its description 
is simply this:—a square chamber, of no great dimensions, excavated 
in the perpendicular face of a rock, at some height above the base; the 
entrance into this is by a passage bored through the rock from beneath, 
with a winding staircase of good steps cut in the rock, leading up into 
the middle of the floor of the chamber. Behind this chamber are 
three other small chambers connected with it, which may possibly 
have served as dormitories, not at all like tombs, nor showing any 
evidence whatever of their having been a sepulchre; its name is Beit 
Hajar, or the house of Hagar. Whether Ishmael may have constructed 
this as a refuge for his mother after her final expulsion from Abraham’s 
house, or whether Ishmael himself passed any of his time here, it is 
very difficult of course now to say, though the Bedouins maintain the 
former. This is certainly true, that (4) ‘the wilderness of Paran,’ 
where Ishmael is said to have dwelt (Gen. xxi. 21), lies immediately 
to the south of this; a grand plain, bounded on the west by Halal and 
Yelek, on the east by the mountains or wilderness of Kadesh and Jebel 
el-Khirm, on the north by the southern hills of Judea, or rather of the 
promised (not of the possessed) land. This is El-Paran, or plain of 
Paran, alluded to Gen. xiv. 6... . Shur, or Sur, lies at its south- 
west extremity, and Kadesh at its north-east extremity. This plain is 
the Paran through which the Hebrews came from Sinai on their way 
to Kadesh. (Numb. xii, 16; xiii. 26.)” 


Having remarked that probably the wilderness of Kadesh was 
also called the wilderness of Paran, from the adjacent plain, as it 
was called that of Kadesh, from the fountain of Kadesh, he 
continues, — 


“Our excitement (I can speak at least for mine) while we stood 
before the rock smitten by Moses, and gazed upon the lovely stream 
which still issues forth from under the base of this rock, was such as 
baffles description. I cannot say that we stood still—our excite- 
ment was so great that we could not stand still—we paced back- 
wards and forwards, examining the rock and the source of the stream, 
looking at the pretty little cascades which it forms as it descends 
into the channel of a rain-torrent beneath, some times chipping off 
some pieces of the rock, and at other times picking up some speci- 
mens, or some flowers along a green slope beneath it. The rock is a 
large single mass on a small hill of solid rock, a spire of the mountain 
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to the north of it rising immediately above it: it is the only visible 
naked rock in the whole district. The stream when it reaches the chan- 
nel turns westward, and, after running about three or four hundred yards, 
loses itself in the sand. I have not seen such a lovely sight any where 
else in the whole desert—such a copious and lovely stream. . . . The 
waters of Kadés, called Ain Kades, lies to the east of the highest part of 
Jebel Halal, towards its northern extremity, about twelve miles (or four 
hours and a half by camel) to the E.S.E. of Moilahhi. I think it 
must be something like due south from Khalasa. But to the proofs. 
1. Its name Kadés, or Kiidés (pronounced in English Kaddase or Kud- 
dase), is exactly the Arabic form of the Hebrew name Kadesh.... . 
2. The locality corresponds with or falls in the line of the southern 
boundary of the Promised Land (Josh. xv. 1. 8), from the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea, by Safaa or Maaleh Akrabbim, the Wady el 
Murra, and the Wady el Arish, or the river of Egypt. 3. It cor- 
responds also with the order in which the places of the borders are 
mentioned. .... 4. It lies east of Jebel el-Halal, or Mount Halak, 
mentioned some where by Jeremiah as the uttermost extremity of the 
Promised Land to the south. 5. It lies at the foot of the mountain of the 
Amorite (Deut. i. 19). 6. Itis situated near the grand pass or entrance 
into the Promised Land by Beer Lahai-roi, which is the only easy entrance 
from the desert to the east of Halal, and most probably the entrance 
to which the Hebrews were conducted from Sinai towards the Land of 
Promise. A good road leads to this place all the way from Sinai... . 
9. The nature of the locality itself answers in every respect to the de- 
scription given of it in Scripture, or rather inferred from it—the 
mountains to the east of Kades, and some very grand ones to the 
south, called Jebel Kades, “ the wilderness of Kadesh ;” the rock, the 
water, and the grand space for encampment which lies to the south-west 
of it, a large rectangular plain, about nine by five, or ten by six miles, 
and this opening to the west into the still more extensive plain of Paran.” 
—vol. i. pp. 464—468. 


There is a long note at p. 24, on the vexata questio as to the 
meaning of ‘ Millo,” which occurs in 2 Sam. vy. 9, and other 
passages. Mr. W. thinks that most of the apparently contradic- 
tory opinions may be reconciled ; and takes it to have been “a 
public building . . . crossed by the mound erected by Solomon,” 
viz. the causeway by which he effected a junction between the 
hill on which stood his palace and Mount Moriah (see 1 Kings 
x. 5). We had intended to have made a few remarks upon this ; 
but the length of the previous extract obliges us to pass on, with 
simply observing that we do not see how, on this supposition, to 
account for the almost constant term by which the LXX ren- 
der the Hebrew Millo—rijv adxoav. If we might venture upon 
a conjecture we would ask, whether it be not simpler to suppose 
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it to have been that famous causeway itself, whence the name ex- 
tended to the whole valley? This jilling up of the valley of the 


Tyropwon will sufficiently account for the Hebrew root NDD to 


fll ; and a work of such unrivalled magnitude would well merit 
the notoriety implied in the article which is invariably prefixed, 
whether axpa or avaAnupa be the word employed by the LX X. 

It is commonly said that misfortune makes friends. This would 
appear to be inapplicable to the Samaritans. ‘The same disposi- 
tion which manifested itself in the comparatively palmy days when 
our Lord sojourned upon earth (see Luke ix. 53, and John iv. 9,) 
still holds its ground. 


** The Samaritans, found only at Nablouse [the ancient Neapolis, 
close to Jacob’s well], are distinguishable from all other denominations, 
by their somewhat Jewish physiognomy, the red turban peculiar to 
them, and their deep-seated hatred of the Jews. They receive only the 
Pentateuch, are rigid observers of the law, and sacrifice three times a 
year on Mount Gerizim.”—vol. i. p. 39, note. 


Mr. Williams’ history is necessarily (as we have remarked) 
sketchy in its character—even so sketchy, as to make one desi- 


derate here and there a little more circumstantiality ; his style, 
while it never sinks into the slipshod, seldom rises to eloquence. 
It flows on in a calm, steady course; it is the writing of one who 
is more concerned to deliver truthfully the facts before him, than 
desirous to win an interest in them. He is rather the compiler 
of annals, than the composer of history. At the same time we 
should be doing injustice to the estimable writer if we omitted to 
state, that the pen of the annalist halts here and there, while 
that of the Christian and the Churchman steps in, to seize the 
opportunity for a brief moral reflection, or a happy application to 
our own times of some principle violated or involved. Occasion- 
ally, however, the author warms with his subject, and draws a 
picture at once animated and interesting. We will give an 
extract of the latter description, taken from his account of Herod 
the Great, 


“But the last days of Herod were to witness a repetition of the 
terrific acts of its commencement ; and family feuds were again to em- 
broil his home in trouble, and to embrue his hands with blood. The 
two sons of the murdered Mariamne, who had been educated at Rome, 
were brought back by their father when age and polite education had 
perfected them in such graces and accomplishments as they had inherited 
from their mother. They became the idols of the people. Their popu- 
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larity excited the envy of Pheroras and Salome, a brother and sister of 
Herod, who had, indeed, too just cause to dread their displeasure for 
the part which they had acted towards the unhappy Mariamne, which 
her children were too generous not to feel, too frank and noble-minded 
not to conceal; and as the king was now advanced in years, and the 
accession of the young men to power was probably not far distant, no 
time was to be lost in getting them out of the way. The alliance of 
Aristobulus, the elder of the two brothers, to the daughter of Salome, 
tended in no measure to reconcile her to the child of the woman whom 
she had so deeply injured, and falsehood and calumny were incessantly 
plied, until the father’s affections were completely estranged from his 
darling boys. Antipater, a son of Herod by his first wife, was intro- 
duced at court, and entered into the evil councils of his designing aunt 
with all the eagerness of one bent on his own advancement. The 
counter influence thus strengthened was too powerful for the two 
brothers. Being accused before the tribunal of Augustus, as plotting 
against their father’s life, they pleaded their defence with all the sim- 
plicity of conscious innocence, were honourably acquitted, and a tempo- 
rary reconciliation with their father was the result. But on their 
return to Judea the attempts of Salome were renewed, and seconded by 
letters of Antipater, who was now at Rome, and by the treacherous 
villany of a foreign spy; until the king, worked up to a pitch of 
frenzy, was at last not only prepared to believe, but forward to 
invite accusations, so that the very servants were tortured or bribed to 
calumniate them. The young men wearied out with this incessant 
persecution, resolved to retire from the country, and to seek refuge 
first with Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, father-in-law of Alexander, 
and finally at Rome. Their intentions were discovered, and repre- 
sented as an overt act of treason; and Augustus was prevailed upon to 
allow the victims to be put on trial for their lives, before a Roman 
court at Berytus. The wretched father here appeared in person as 
the accuser of his sons ; and so ably did he advocate the cause of injustice 
and inhumanity, with such vehemence and violence did he press the 
suit against them, that the judges were absolutely prevailed upon to 
return a sentence of condemnation, and the two brothers were strangled 
at Sebaste. 

** Justly might the odium of this deed of blood attach to the villanous 
Antipater, and most righteous was the vengeance which speedily over- 
took him. Having removed these rival claimants from his father’s 
crown, nothing now remained but to bring to the grave, no matter how, 
the hoary head which it now encircled. Herod had cherished a nest of 
vipers in his own house, and was doomed himself to be the next victim. 
Salome his sister, Pheroras his brother, and Antipater his cherished son, 
conspired together to poison him. The success of this plot was hin- 
dered by the death of Pheroras; and an investigation which ensued on 
the suspicion of his having met a violent death, led to the discovery of 
the whole of the dark design, in which Antipater had taken part with 
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the most diabolical determination. He was immediately summoned 
from Rome, where he was awaiting the explosion of the mine to which 
he had laid the train, in a letter full of affection, and arrived at Jeru- 
salem without suspecting the cause of his recall. His salutation was 
repulsed with horror by his indignant father, who now threw off the 
mask, and on the following day he was put upon his trial before Quin- 
tilius Varus, the president of Syria, whom Herod had already called to 
Jerusalem to act as his assessor on this occasion. The eloquent Nico- 
laus of Damascus was counsel for the prosecution; witnesses flocked 
forward in crowds, judging it a righteous act to expose such monstrous 
wickedness. The most frightful aggravations of the most cold-blooded 
schemes of villany came out on the trial, until Herod himself, recreant 
as he was, stood aghast at enormities exceeding his own; while the 
perjured wretch, in the face of the deepest evidence, with well-dissem- 
bled horror at the imputations, called God to witness his innocence ! 
He was condemned to death ; but some delay was necessary, until the 
sentence should be confirmed at Rome. 

‘In this interval king Herod, who had now attained his seventieth 
year, was attacked with that dreadful malady which terminated his life. 
But his sun was to set in blood, even as it had risen. Among other 
adornments of the temple of Jerusalem, he had erected a large golden 
eagle over the principal gate. Two of the most celebrated rabbies, 
Judas and Matthias, expecting the speedy issue of his incurable disease, 
encouraged some of their young pupils to demolish this emblem of 
idolatry : a report was soon after raised that the king was dead, and the 
eagle was instantly destroyed. The report was unfounded. Forty of 
the young men were apprehended by the temple-guard, and the insti- 
gators of the sedition voluntarily surrendered, glorying in the act. The 
king, maddened by the fury of the disease, tortured with the conviction 
that his approaching dissolution was anxiously expected by his subjects, 
furious at the insult offered to him at almost his last hour, ordered the 
whole number to be burnt alive! Meanwhile his body was consum- 
ing with an internal fire, and his heart inflamed with the wildest pas- 
sions. Can it be believed that he had ordered his sister Salome to 
gather together, and confine in the hippodrome, the principal Jews in all 
the country, to be slaughtered immediately on his death, that there 
might be a national mourning at his funeral? Humanity may rejoice 
that the dreadful order was never executed. The last act of his sangui- 
nary reign, when he had failed in an attempt on his own life, was to 
confirm the order for the execution of his son Antipater. Five days 
after this he died in extreme agony at Jericho, in the thirty-seventh 
year of his reign, and was magnificently buried at Herodium ; while the 
frantic cries of the desolate mothers of Bethlehem, mourning for their 
infants, whose execution he had lately ordered, formed his funeral dirge, 
and attended his guilty soul into the presence of his righteous Judge!” 
—vol. i, pp. 119—128. 


We really are inclined to think that Mr. Williams would do 
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well to publish a revised reprint of the six chapters of Part I. as 
a volume for one of the several juvenile libraries which the last 
few years have placed at the service of the rising generation. 
Embellished with the wood-cuts scattered up and down the pre- 
sent work, it would form a volume, written on sound principles, and 
not more attractive than needed. ‘Take, for example, the follow- 
ing contrast, drawn from the description of the sacking of the 
Holy City by the victorious armies in the first crusade. 


‘“‘ Alas! the soldiers of the cross were little mindful of his precepts 
and example in his dying prayer for his murderers. Humanity shud- 
ders and religion revolts at the frightful carnage committed under his 
banner by these inhuman butchers, flushed with victory, thirsting for 
blood, and wholly devoted to its terrible work. The two generals, advan- 
cing from opposite quarters, met in the middle of the city, leaving the en- 
sanguined streets behind them so thickly strewn with the mangled corses 
of their victims as to be almost impassable, the miserable fugitives being 
intercepted between the two detachments. Such as escaped immediate 
death fled to the court of the Temple, and a few to the castle of David. 
The former became the next object of attack. ... Ten thousand of the 
enemy are said to have fallen in this confined space ; the number slain 
in the city was not to be estimated. It had been before agreed that the 
victors should have for their share of the booty what each could seize 
for himself; and the consequence was that houses were dispossessed of 
their occupants by the indiscriminate slaughter of whole families, some 
being slain with the sword, others thrown headlong into the streets. 

‘*The transition in the events of this day fills, perhaps, the most 
striking page in the history of enthusiasm. When the arms of the con- 
querors were wearied, and their swords blunt with slaughter; when 
guards had been stationed in the towers and at the gates as a precaution 
against a sudden attack; the whole multitude, having laid aside their 
weapons, washed their hands and changed their garments ; with bare 
feet, and groans and tears, the outward indications of a humble spirit 
and truly contrite heart, mingled with hymns and spiritual songs of 
praise, proceeded to the venerable places which their Saviour had 
deigned to adorn and sanctify by his presence, but especially to the 
scenes of his passion and resurrection; kissing and embracing each 
sacred memorial with indescribable fervour and devotion. Their tears 
were tears of joy and gratitude;: their sighs and sobs appeared to pro- 
ceed from hearts wholly inflamed with love, and to ascend as a whole 
and acceptable burnt-offering to God. To this succeeded works of 
mercy and bountiful almsgiving. The newly-acquired spoil was be- 
stowed with prodigal profusion on those who had acquired nothing for 
themselves ; and they who, an hour before, with greedy avarice, had 
seized all on which they could lay their hands, now voluntarily im- 
poverished themselves, and counted the privilege of this day their all- 
sufficient reward !”—vol, i, pp. 374—376. 
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A glance at the Table of Contents prefixed to the first volume 
would give one the notion that the author had been unhappy in 
the choice of his title. ‘The Holy Land,” rather than “the 
Holy City,” it would seem, had been a more appropriate desig- 
nation of the work. But none will feel disposed to quarrel with 
the title, when they consider how completely—from the times of 
David to the present day—Jerusalem has been the one centre of 
interest and importance. Thither flocked the devout sons of 
Israel annually—‘“ the tribes of the Lord went up,” even as their 
thoughts and hopes were bent towards it for the glories of “ the 
deliverer ” who was yet to come. And round that sacred shrine 
Christian efforts have now for eighteen hundred years been 
gathered, one while to dislodge the infidel profanation, one while 
to honour with the kiss of grateful reverence, scenes of small in- 
trinsic value, but where 


‘Seven the lifeless stone is dear 
For thoughts of Him.” 


Yes ; and on Jerusalem must the eye of interest be fixed even 
till the end, so long as God’s chosen people continue to wander up 
and down the earth, scattered from their land of promise, and the 
prophecies of restoration remain to be fulfilled ; so long as aught 
‘‘withholdeth” the last great struggle of Antichrist, and the nations 
be to be gathered to the plains of Armageddon, and the world 
be to witness the revelation of the Son of Man. 

Upon these events of the world’s last age, as connected with 
the Holy City, Mr. Williams has some sensible remarks. Having 
observed that we have scripture warrant for concluding that ‘it 
is yet to be the theatre of great and important actions,” he asks, 
“what is to be the condition of Palestine during this interval ?” 
In reply he first of all quotes for his readers’ amusement the solu- 
tion proposed by a popular writer of one of the two vainest 
nations of the world. M. Poujoulat decides that 


“Tn order that the fall of the Ottoman empire may subserve the cause 
of civilization in the East, she (viz. the English vulture) must be 
checked. The only means to effect this is the union of France and 
Russia. The active and persevering spirit of the latter requires the 
genius of France to enable her to fulfil her destinies: and France, on 
her side, demands this grand support to enable her to triumph over an 
enemy whose glory is of necessity the abasement of her own. Austria 
will of course assist. This accomplished, France, the champion of the 
faith, guided by her conquering genius, is to plant the cross in all the 
Asiatic capitals, as thirty years ago she planted her standard on all the 
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capitals of Europe’; and the regeneration of the East is to be accom- 
plished by her missionaries,” 


To the following reply to this we would beg the attention of a 
certain set of people in our own country, who seem to have some 
hideous image of the Czar for ever brooding like a nightmare over 
them. Russian ambition, Russian intolerance, Russian designs 
upon Constantinople, the disturbance of the balance of power, 
these are the bugbears of their political peace of mind. Mr. W. 
continues :— 


** Now without advancing any claim to political discernment, still 
less to prophetic prescience, I venture to pronounce that there is no 
combination further without the reach of probability than this, no 
expectations less likely to be realized. Russia must forget the French 
invasion and sacking of Moscow, both must forget the memorable 
retreat for which Russia offers her annual Je Deum, before such a 
coalition as that here contemplated can be effected; and the holy 
orthodox Church of the East, the Church of the Russian Empire, must 
acknowledge the Pope’s claims to supremacy, which she has resisted 
since they were first advanced, before she will delegate to French priests 
the duty which she is commissioned to perform. The protection of the 
oppressed Christians in the East has devolved on the autocrat of 
Russia ; it is his high prerogative, it is his solemn duty as a Christian, 
and as a faithful son of the Holy Church Catholic. That duty he will 
perform. The establishment of the orthodox Church in his dominions 
commends it to his special regard ; the extension of its limits so as to 
comprehend the seat of the chief patriarch of the Armenians, has 
entitled that important community to his countenance and support ; 
and the fact of the frontiers of the two most formidable Mohammedan 
powers bordering on his gigantic empire, gives a weight to his arbi- 
tration which no other Christian sovereign can exercise. And I confess 
that when I observed the silent and beneficial influence of Russia, as 
exercised by her representatives in the East, with a degree of imparti- 
ality which I did not expect, but especially when I contrasted it with 
the busy, restless interference of the French political agents, aiming 
only at the aggrandizement of Rome, with a love too fierce even for its 
favoured objects, I could not participate in the jealous and suspicious 
fears with which my countrymen are wont to regard Russian diplomacy. 
And further, when I discovered that the laws of Russia have contrived 
to reconcile the firmest possible support to the national Church, with 


1 Histoire de Jerusalem, t. iii. p. 275. This flourish will be thought exaggerated 
by me; I can assure the reader that I translate the nonsense verbatim, and have 
omitted as much equally silly. [It is entertaining to place alongside of this the late 
letter of the President of the Republic himself to Colonel Ney at Rome, in which he 
writes, that “at the time when our armies made the tour of Europe, they left 
every where, as the traces of their passage, the germs of liberty, and the destruction 
of the abuses of the feudal system.” ] 
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the greatest degree of toleration to other communities, better than 
any country *, I could not but feel that the extension of those laws 
might prove most salutary to the East in its present distracted 
state. On the other hand, the suppression of many ancient sees in 
Georgia, on its annexation to the empire at the commencement of the 
last reign, with the subjection of that whole Church to the Holy 
Governing Synod of Russia (whose constitution is not unexceptionable 
in itself, and which certainly could exercise no rightful jurisdiction over 
independent bishops without the free consent of their Church), had led 
me to apprehend an uncanonical interference with the ancient Patri- 
archates, in the event here contemplated. But these apprehensions 
have been much allayed by the liberal and enlightened policy displayed 
on occasion of the late vacancy in the highest dignity of the Armenian 
Church, when a free election by the whole body was not only allowed, 
but invited and ensured, by the high authority of an imperial ukase*. 
And if the report of some late enactments had awakened alarm in behalf 
of the Jews (whose interests demand the second consideration in all 
views of Eastern politics), a more accurate knowledge of the facts of the 
ease, and the promulgation of an edict affecting them, dictated by a 
spirit of consideration worthy of a Christian monarch‘, has convinced 
me that the lives and liberties of the Israelites would be no less safe in 
the custody of Russia than of any other Christian power.”—vol, i, 
pp» 457—459, 

We come now to the second, or topographical and archeological 
portion of “ the Holy City.” 

That not merely the appearance, but the plan and limits, of 
modern Jerusalem are very different from those of the city as it 
stood eighteen centuries ago, is a fact which is doubtless taken for 
granted by every one of our readers. Nor will the least enthusi- 
astic among them, probably, have conceived a doubt that many or 
even most of the sites, on which deeds of such surpassing interest 
were severally once enacted, have been preserved with scrupulous 
fidelity, and can be pointed to with something like precision, 
Mount Calvary, for instance, the scene of our Blessed Saviour’s 
passion,—this at least is known. For ourselves, we confess that, 
in our simplicity, we too had thought so, till within the last few 
years. Jerusalem (so we argued) was for several centuries the 
centre of a see of great importance; its bishops honoured with 
peculiar precedency*; and its sacred precincts venerated, even by 

2 In proof of the former, I appeal to the Oustaff, or Code of Laws for the re- 


gulation of the Holy Governing Synod, &c. &c. ; and to the testimony of foreign re- 
sidents in Russia, for the latter. 

* The free election of the Patriarch Narcissus to the highest dignity of the 
Armenian Church took place at Etchmiazine, April 17, 1843, and was confirmed at 
St. Petersburg, August 10, in the same year. 

¢ I allude to an ukase, dated Gatchina, November }3, 1844, addressed to the 
minister of public instruction, relating to the education of the Jews. 

5 See Canon vii. of the Council of Nice, a.p. 325. 
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emperors, beyond every spot on earth. There the holy: Cyril in- 
structed the faithful ; and there a succession of bishops have sat 
on apostolic thrones, tracing their spiritual descent to this day 
from St. James himself. In such a city then, surely, of all cities 
in Christendom, tradition must have kept guard with undeviating 
watchfulness. Moreover, it is notorious that Constantine sought 
out the place of the Crucifixion, and that of the burying of our 
Lord, and erected thereupon a magnificent church, which, after 
three several destructions, has re-appeared by the pious care of 
Christian hands. What doubt, then, that the Church of the 
Resurrection or Holy Sepulchre, now standing at Jerusalem, in- 
dicates with fidelity the very spot to which its name bears 
testimony. 

Aye; what doubt indeed? Gentle reader, it was reserved for 
the enlightened scepticism of our countryman, Dr. Clarke, a few 
years ago, and very lately for the presbyterian antipathies of a 
transatlantic traveller, to discredit traditions traceable to the 
most remote antiquity, and to attempt to shake the innocent belief 
in which thousands have reposed. A certain Mr. Fergusson has 
likewise followed in their wake. ‘To the pious labours of these 
gentlemen we are indebted for the volumes now before us. Mr. 
Williams, possessed of too truthful a spirit to desire to uphold 
what was false merely because it was venerable, was determined 
to investigate the matter for himself. The first edition of his 
book was (we believe) attacked by Dr. Robinson with more in- 
vective than argument*; and this second one, consequently, 
assumes a controversial attitude, which seems, under the circum- 
stances, to have been unavoidable. Its plan is to dissect the 
arguments, one by one, which Dr. Robinson has advanced; and 
then, having disposed of them, to bring forward his own view’. 

Dr. R.’s plan, by the way, does seem most strange and un- 
reasonable. Such twas his prejudice against ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, that he determined as a principle “to avoid as far as possible 
all contact with the convents and the authority of the monks” 
during his investigations! To whom, then, did he look for infor- 
mation? He “applied solely for information to the native Arab 
population.” In other words, he would accept a tradition—if he 
could find one—from the mouth of a Mohammedan; but his 
Protestantism was too pure to allow his ears to be sullied by tra- 


° He acknowledges with much candour that he had himself proyoked it ; see 
the “ Preface to the Second Edition,” p. vi. 

’ We say “ Dr. Robinson,” for he has now become the chief, as he is doubtless 
the most able, champion of the anti-traditional party. Mr. Fergusson’s guns are of 
very small calibre ; and Dr. Clarke—there is abundant evidence to prove—has 
been greatly over-rated. 
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ditions from beneath a Christian cowl! The value of native in- 
formation is amusingly illustrated by Mr. Williams in the following 
note, at p. 5 of his second volume. The native Arabs, he says— 


“are very apt to adopt, not merely the traditions of Monks, but the 
suggestions of travellers, and to pass them off as authoritative. In 
1843, I was pointed out, on the sea of Tiberias, the site of Bethsaida, 
where a friend and myself had endeavoured to fix it in the preceding 
year, by the very boatman who on my former visit had denied all — 
knowledge of such a name! He was a native Mohammedan.” 


But to return: The chief question to be settled is—whether or 
no the Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands upon the site of that 
‘new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid.” Now it must 
be remembered that in any place answering to this, there are 
certain conditions to be satisfied ; for we are distinctly told that 
‘tin the place where He was crucified, there was a garden,” and 
that ‘the place where Jesus was crucified was nigh to the city *,” 
i.é. outside the city, consequently the question hinges on the site 
of the ancient walls. Although the present city stretches con- 
siderably farther to the west than the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, are there yet any traces of the ancient walls which may 
serve to demonstrate—if not the certainty that our Lord’s tomb 
lay where tradition has evermore affirmed, yet—the possibility 
that tradition has spoken truly, inasmuch as the locality indicated 
would have been without the limits of the then existing city? This, 
as we have said, is the main question which Mr. Williams’s second 
volume answers ; but the course of investigation which this led 
him into, has enabled him to determine several other sites. At 
least, so he says :—with what truth it will be for the public to 
judge. The strict examination of arguments, the severe sifting 
and testing of evidence which the matter demands, we have not 
yet been able to carry sufficiently far to justify us in pronouncing 
a verdict. This, therefore, forms no part of our object in the 
present article: we must defer it to a future opportunity. All 
that we desire at present is, to give to our readers some notion 
of the state of the controversy, and to call attention to a subject 
as remarkable as it is important. And if we appear to write 
rather in the light of advocates, than of judges, this must be taken 
as the reason; for we are doing hardly more than analysing the 
statement of one of the parties in court. 

If the reader will take any tolerably good plan of ancient Jeru- 
salem *, he will—it may be hoped—be able to follow us in the suc- 
ceeding remarks. 


8 John xix. 20. 41. 
* The plans attached to the maps of Palestine, ancient and modern, by Pro- 
fessor Hughes, and published by Knight under the supervision of the Society for 
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The city originally occupied two hills, separated by a valley. 
The southernmost and higher of these was called Mount Zion, 
or—by Josephus—the upper forum; in distinction from the 
lower city, or Acra—which was (says Josephus) in shape gibbous. 
He also designates the intervening valley by the name of Tyro- 
peeon. The Temple-mount (Moriah) had been a third hill over 

inst Acra, originally separated from it likewise by a valley, 
which the Asmonean princes filled up. In process of time, how- 
ever (writes Josephus), as population increased, a fourth emi- 
nence—to the north of the temple and close to the hill of Acra— 
was surrounded with dwellings: this was called Bezetha, or the 
New City. Each of these three portions of the city was sur- 
rounded by a distinct wall; of which the first and second, 
surrounding the upper and lower cities, were ancient ; the third, 
round the new city, was built by Agrippa in the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius. ‘The walls are described as follows :— 

he Hippic tower, at the north-west angle of Zion, being 
assumed as a starting point, the first wall extended along the 
northern brow of Zion in an easterly direction, and was joined to 
the western cloister of the Temple, which was completely sur- 
rounded by a wall of its own, tn the opposite direction it ran 
with a western and southern aspect round Zion, above the fountain 
of Siloam (which may be described as beyond the south-eastern 
angle of the city), then turned, and was joined at length to the 
eastern cloister of the Temple. ‘ This wall must have twice 
crossed the Tyropceon, in Soles to reach the Temple, and from 
the fountain of Siloam there was a wall along the eastern brow of 
Zion, to meet the wall which bounded it on the north.” ‘“ Of the 
second wall we are only told, it commenced at a place’ called 
the Gate of Gennath [garden], a point in the first wall of Hip- 
picus, and encircling the northern part of the city, was joined to 
the fortress Antonia, which occupied a considerable space at the 
north-west of the Temple area.” The wall of Agrippa, like the 
first wall, commenced at the Hippic tower, extended far towards 
the north, passed to the upper part of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, — 
and following the course of the valley was joined at length to the 
Temple wall at its north-eastern angle. For a fuller description 
the reader may consult Mr, Williams’ work, yol. i. pp. 146—148, 
and the Supplement, § vi1., for the ancient topography : vol, ii. 
pp. 8—12, for the modern disposition. We need hardly say, 
that a disquisition relating to the topography of Jerusalem as it 


Promoting Useful Knowledge, will be found as good and distinct as—and, we need 
not say, far cheaper than—any other. We may remark that Mr. Hughes seems to 
have constructed his plan upon the deseriptions of Dr, Robinson ; an act whieh, 
we suspect, will be found to have led him into some gross inconsistencies. 

1 See below, p. 188. 
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existed in our Saviour’s time, cannot be concerned with the third 
wall. 

The interior of the city at this day is divided into five quarters, 
respectively called the Christian quarter, the Mohammedan, the 
Armenian, the Jewish, andthe Haram. (Cf these, the two former 
compose, broadly speaking, the northern half of the city, the 
Christian lying to the west of the other; the Armenian and 
Jewish quarters occupy the western and eastern halves respectively 
of that part of Mount Zion which is included in the modern city ; 
while L/-Haram es-Sherif, or the noble Sanctuary, stands where 
once stood the temple on Mount Moriah, and contains the 
mosks, &c. of the Moslem worship. 

In order to investigate the disputed question, as to whether 
that portion of the Christian quarter now occupied by the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, was or was not included in the second 
wall of the city, as described by Josephus, it was necessary to 
determine certain other prominent points in the description given 
above. These are, then, 1. the site of the Hippic tower; 2. the 
position of the gate Gennath, and the line of the Second Wall; 
3. the situation of Acra; and 4. the course of the Tyropceon. 

With regard to the first, Mr. Williams, following Dr. Robin- 
son, in his first edition assumed that the site of the Hippie tower 
corresponded with that of the tower of David at the north-east of 
the present citadel’, But he here shows ground for concluding, 
that it occupied a space at the north-west, instead of the north- 
eastern angle of the platform of the modern citadel: not (as he 
confesses) that this will materially affect the questions at issue 
between them. 

The gate Gennath he places about 1000 feet nearly due east of 
the Hippic tower ; that 1s, sufficiently far to admit a magnificent 
palace, which, according to Josephus’ account, Herod had there, 
comprising many porticoes, groves, &c., besides “‘ two immense 
chambers, so large and splendid that the Temple itself could not 
be compared with them.” Taking for his groundwork a 
in Josephus’ account of the siege by Titus, Dr. Robinson had 
made the gate Gennath to be identical with a gate ‘‘ by which 
water was brought into the tower Hippicus.” Mr. Williams 
shows reason for believing that this water-gate was on the south 
of Hippieus, in the west wall of Zion; and assigns the garden- 
gate to “another anonymous gate, hard by the Hippic tower ’*,” 
and sufficiently far to the east of the Pool of the Bath to allow of 


* D’Anville placed it nearly 3000 feet to the N.W. of this, making it to cor- 
respond with the Psephine tower. : 

* We are not sure that we have correctly given the author’s meaning in this 
passage. 
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a proper interval between it and the bank, which Josephus says 
was raised by the fifteenth legion about thirty cubits eastward of 
the pool. See from p. 17 to 24. Near to this gate the second 
wall had its commencement. 

We cannot expect Mr. Williams to write with greater accu- 
racy than the historian whom he translates; but we do expect 
that he will write consistently with himself. We say this in no 
unfriendly spirit; and we feel sure that he will be the first to 
acknowledge the very great increase of difficulty which is forced 
upon readers of a work like his by even slight inaccuracies. At 
p. 24 of vol. ii. he is correcting an inaccuracy of Dr. Robinson’s, 
and quotes Josephus as saying, that “the sacred wall had its 
beginning near the gate Gennath.” But at p. 148 of vol. i. 
he writes, that “it commenced at a place called the gate of 
Gennath.” ‘The two statements appear to us to represent an 
important difference in the state of things. The historian’s own 
expression is indefinite : he says of this wall, that it riv piv dpyjv 
awd sixev, iv Vevval éxadovv. 

Mr. Williams then proceeds to compare the Acra of Josephus 
with that of the American traveller, which covers a large space 
directly north of Mount Zion, and including (so far as we can 
gather—but the learned Doctor has never yet aided his descrip- 
tion with a plan of the ancient walls) the whole extent of the 
modern city in the north-west or Christian quarter. The result 
is, that Dr. Robinson’s Acra presents a complete contrast to that 
of the ancient historian, both in altitude and character; the 
former being the termination of a broad ridge of land lying to 
the north-west, instead of a distinct hill—leaving therefore a long, 
high, and somewhat level swell of land without the supposed 
walls in this direction ; instead of being one of two hills ‘ every 
where enclosed from without by deep valleys‘, considerably higher 
than Zion, instead of occupying “the lower hill ;” and, lastly, 
separated from Zion by no valley at all which can at present be 
distinctly traced, instead of there lying between them that re- 
markable gorge called the Tyropceon. Dr. Robinson does indeed 
gy to point to the course which the Tyropeon took, which 

as, however, ‘“‘ become gradually and wholly filled up with the 
ruins and rubbish of eighteen centuries *.” 

Now it must be remembered that another valley, which once 


* It is right to mention that Dr. R. declares he has doubts as to the literal 
correctness of this expression. But if another position can be pointed out, 
and Mr. W. seems to have done so, fulfilling the other data of Josephus, and this as 
well, why should a doubt be thrown in this particular upon the words of a writer 
who is remarkable for his accuracy ? 

5 Theolog. Review, p. 419.—Dr. R.’s organ. 
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separated Acra from Moriah, was filled up with earth by the 
Asmoneans, with the view of joining the city to the temple. Yet 
this valley—or what Dr. Robinson supposes to be this valley— 
remains most distinctly to this day, as he himself constantly 
testifies. ‘“* Now,” argues Mr. Williams, “I cannot think that a 
valley filled with earth by the Asmoneans, and greatly filled up 
with the rubbish of so many centuries, would still exist as one of 
the principal features of the city ; especially while another valley, 
more distinctly marked in olden time, and never designedly filled, 
has been obliterated for at least six centuries; which ..... Dr. 
Robinson conceives has been the case with the Tyropceon. At 
least the traces of the valley between Sion and Acra might be ex- 
pected to be more distinctly marked, than of the valley between Acra 
and Moriah ; which is far from being the case if the topography of 
Dr. Robinson is correct.” (Vol. ii. p. 28.) Besides all this, two 
arguments are adduced on the same side,—one drawn from the 
actual position of the lowest line of depression in that quarter of 
the city; the other from the late discovery of a very ancient 
sewer, whose course is, in part, precisely that of the Doctor’s 
Tyropceon. Moreover, it is remarkable that all ancient writers— 
Josephus, Tacitus, and William of Tyre,—all describe the city 
as occupying two eminences. Can any one doubt (as Mr. 
Williams some where asks) that they intend the two ridges 
divided by the valley which I have called the Tyropceeon? and 
would it not, then, be preposterous to place the Upper and Lower 
City on one ridge, and on the same side of that valley ? 


‘On these grounds then (writes Mr. W.), that the gate of Gennath must 
have been some distance east of Hippicus; that the Acra of Josephus 
is a complete contrast in altitude and character with the ridge north of 
Zion; that no distinct valley now exists, nor can be proved ever to 
have existed, between this ridge and Zion, I am obliged to reject the 
topographical identifications of Dr. Robinson, and to propose a theory 
more consistent with the representations of the Jewish historian °,”— 
vol. ii. p. 35. 


Before we go further, we must be allowed to make an obser- 
vation. It is that Mr. Williams has here again, as it appears to 
us, added very unnecessarily to the difficulty of following him in 
his complex argument, in favour of his own and in demolition of 


Dr. Robinson’s theory. In the passage copied above, he speaks 


6 The reader will find the valley of the Tyropeon, according to the course which 
Dr. R. would have us to believe it took, distinctly marked in Prof. Hughes’s map, 
before referred to. Also the gate of Gennath, placed close to the Hippie tower, 
and the second wall carried round outside the site of the present Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 
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of the necessity of the gate of Gennath being some distance east 
of Hippicus. And it is evident, on consideration, that this is 
what he means, and has been labouring to prove. Yet, at p. 23, 
he cites Dr. Robinson’s words with apparent assent, that “the 
gate must of course have been quite near to Hippicus:” and 
again, “there was a gate in the first wall adjacent to Hippicus :” 
again, lower down, “hard by the Hippic tower:” and more par- 
ticularly in p. 22, “I come now to the last and most memorable 

roof of ali, that the gate Gennath was near the Hippie tower.”— 
It has just occurred to us, that possibly this last passage may refer 
to the proof on Dr. Robinson’s side, in favour of his theory, that 
the two were near. If this be so, we can only say we wish Mr. 
Williams had expressed himself somewhat differently. We can 
assure him, that however clearly his argument may be unrolled | 
before his own mind, it has cost us no little labour to follow the 
sequence and perceive the bearing of all the separate portions. 
We hope that, in the analysis which we have been giving, we 
have not misrepresented any part of it. 

But for Mr. Williams’ own theory. If (as he observes) the 
course of the valley of the Tyropceon can be ascertained, the 
position of Acra will be easily determined: he therefore inverts 
the order of his argument, and addresses himself to the Tyro- 
peeon first. 

There is, he asserts, “‘one and only one remarkable and well- 
defined valley passing entirely through the city,” to which Dr. 
Robinson makes frequent allusion, as commencing at the Da- 
mascus gate (on the north side of the city), and running in a 
southern direction to the Pool of Siloam. He is of opinion that 
the character of this broad valley answers to the description of 
the Tyropceon of Josephus—dividing the modern city into two 
parts, as the Tyropceon did the ancient, having on the west the 

igh hill of Zion, and the declivity of a still Sais ridge ; and 
on the east a lower hill, which he calls Acra, joined at the south 
to the Temple Mount. But then, was this the relative situation 
of Zion and Acra, of Acra and Moriah? Can it be proved that 
the hill Acra lay north-west of the Temple-mount, and not due 
west! ‘This question he proceeds to discuss, taking as his ground- 
work the Scriptural account of some of the porters at the Tem- 
ple gates (1 Chron. xxvi. 16,seq.), together with a passage in the 
Antiquities of Josephus descriptive of four gates ‘in the western 
quarter” of the Temple. This brings upon the ¢apis the famous 
causeway of Solomon, and gives him occasion to inform us that 
“such a causeway, connecting the north-east brow of Zion with 
the Temple-mount, is distinctly to be seen at this day ;” indeed, 
singularly enough, “the very street which Dr. Robinson repre- 
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sents as following the bed of the valley of the Tyropaon is 
carried along the ridge of an artificial mound,—for the mound is 
clearly artificial, and not accidental, as he imagines.” (p. 43.) 

It is here, at the junction of this causeway with the Temple- 
mount, that he would place the gate ‘“ Shallecheth,”—. e. 
according to the Chaldee Paraphrast quoted by Lightfoot, ‘ the 
gate of the casting up or embankment.” Having arrived at 
this, he goes on, by a felicitous train of reasoning, to prove that 
the hill Acra” was not the ridge immediately west of Moriah (for 
here lay “ the suburbs,” as the Tyropceon was sometimes called— 
p- 41), but “lay north of the Temple.” This, it appears to us, 
must be taken to mean northerly—i.e., rather north than 
west. The description of the hill so lying ‘exactly answers in 
other respects, to the account of the hill Acra given by 
Josephus.” 

But if this was the position of Acra—the very position, be it 
remembered—which Dr. R. has assigned to Bezetha—where was 
“ Bezetha, or rather the hill included in Bezetha? for the new city 
was very extensive, and encompassed the lower city on three 
sides.” The reply is—north of the Temple, exactly where Jose- 
phus places it. It is a hill distinct from Acra, not mentioned by 
Dr. R., lying between it and the valley of the Kedron, covere 
to this day with ruins and cisterns, and bearing evident traces of 
having been thickly peopled; its highest point nearly north-east 
of the summit of hos ‘‘In approaching the city from the 
north by the Damascus road,” writes Mr. Williams, “the two 
hills are so distinctly marked, that it is impossible to mistake 
them, and the correctness of the Jewish historian’s language is 
most clearly proved.” , 

Thus, then, having determined the course of the Tyropceon, 
and the position of Acra, and answered prospectively an objec- 
tion touching that of Bezetha, the author returns to the great 
question on which (as we observed) hinges the whole inquiry into 
the genuineness of the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre :—he 
endeavours to trace out the course of the second wall. To do 
this with him would lead us into details not easy of comprehen- 
sion, in the absence of a map or a scale akin to that of the mag- 
nificent plan of the town and environs, which accompanies the 
work, and is copied from that drawn by certain officers of the 
Royal Engineers. It must suffice to say, that embracing in its 
course several remains of gateways, “ it satisfies every demand of 
the wall of Josephus.” These investigations will be found 
between the 89th and the 58th pages. 


Ps be distinguished from the town about the hill Acra, which was reckoned to 
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And, now, how stands the great inquiry of all? Where does 
it leave the Church of the Holy Sepulchre? In the author’s own 
words we answer :— 


“In the angle formed by the first and second wall, ‘ nigh unto the 
city,’ and ‘without the gate,’ probably in a ‘ place where there were 
gardens’ (John xix. 20. 41, Heb. xiii. 2), for the gate Gennath (i.e. 
‘the gate of the gardens’) \ed into this quarter; and where we know 
there were tombs; for the monument of John the high priest was in 
the angle which was described by that fact*; and it is surely a wonder- 
ful confirmation of the Christian tradition, that these circumstances, 
incidentally recorded by a Jewish writer with a totally different view, 
should all concur in showing, not surely the possibility, but even a pro- 
bability, of its truth. If ‘undesigned coincidences’ are worth any 
thing in such arguments, the Holy Sepulchre is justly entitled to the 
full benefit of these, which it is impossible for scepticism itself to 
suspect.”’—vol. ii. p. 59. 


Still, though it may have thus been proved to demonstration 
that the present site of the Holy Sepulchre is such as must have 
been without the cireuit of the ancient city, it may nevertheless 
be wrongly determined: or the site having been rightly deter- 
mined in the first instance, may have been transferred at a later 
period to this place. It becomes therefore needful to adduce 
evidence for the truth and for the continuity of the tradition ; 
and this is done in the following chapter. Our limits do not 
permit us to follow the learned and enthusiastic author all 
through. We must content ourselves with the following hints 
as to the course he adopts. 

First of all it is obvious to remark, that if the foregoing 
“attempt to determine the position of Acra and the course of 
the second wall’has been successful, the tradition relating to the 
Holy Sepulchre is much confirmed :” since it is probable “ that a 
fictitious site would have been fixed far enough away from the 
ruins of the ancient city, to obviate those apparently strong 
objections” which arise from its proximity. Moreover, “ the very 
name assigned to the place where our Lord suffered, would tend 
to preserve the memorial of the site among the natives :” for is it 
to be supposed, when we remember that this name was univer- 
sally received in our Saviour’s time, and recorded by the Evange- 


8 This most important fact is proved by the following passages in the fifth book 
of the Jewish War, vi. 2; vii. 3; ix. 2; xi. 4. The monument mentioned was no 
doubt a tomb (as Herod’s monument, Helena’s monument, the Fuller’s monument, 
were all tombs). This shows that there were tombs in this part ; that they were 
the tombs of some distinguished persons, such as that of the high priest, and of 
Joseph of Arimathea, which were handsome monuments, and probably inclosed in 
gardens. 
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lists—that the Christian Church had never been absent from 
Jerusalem above two years, probably—and that all other hills 
and valleys in the neighbourhood retained their distinctive appel- 
lations,—is it to be supposed that that hill, which could not fail 
to be regarded with the deepest interest, not to say reverence, 
should have lost its name? Nor would the subsequent attempt of 
Hadrian, or any other, to obliterate the memorial of our Lord’s 
resurrection, by erecting a temple of Venus over the spot, have 
any other effect than to perpetuate the tradition of the site ;—an 
observation, which is remarkably confirmed by the fact, that 
“neither Eusebius, nor any of the writers of that century, imply 
any difficulty in ascertaining the locality.” 


“With this strong presumption in favour of a right conclusion, we 
find the Holy Sepulchre placed exactly where the impugners of the 
tradition, in accordance with the sacred writers, fix its situation, in 
reference to the ancient city walls, as far as their course can now be 
ascertained.” —vol, ii. p. 74. 


The appearance which the Sepulchre, as it now is, presents, 
may be thus described :-— 


“* A grotto above ground,’ consisting of two chambers, whereof the 
outer one, constructed of solid masonry, is called the Chapel of the 
Angel ; while the inner one, entered by a low door, is the very cave 
hewn out of a rock, where was the tomb of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. The spot where the sacred body lay is ‘on the right side’ 
of the cave at entering*, now covered with marble to protect it from 
injury ; the removal of which would probably show a ledge or couch, 
such as are seen in other ancient tombs, cut in the native rock, and 
only large enough to admit the body. The tomb was designed by 
Joseph for his own burial, so that it may have had but one receptacle, 
as is the case with many other rock graves in the vicinity of the city. 

“The Greeks believe that the Holy Sepulchre was formerly a rock 
grave, excavated in a mountain side, as is probably the case with those 
e.g. in the Valley of Hinnom, but that the whole space about it was, 
by order of the Empress Helena, reduced to the level of the base of 
the cave, so that the cave stood erect in the middle of an even ground ; 
that she further cased the four sides externally with marble, so as to give 
it the appearance of a building; and that the roof of the monolith was 
then pierced in several places to allow a vent to the smoke of the many 
lamps which continually burnt within.” —vol. ii. pp. 77, 78, 


Such is probably the correct account: for the testimony of 
Eusebius is clear and explicit—Eusebius, a bishop of Palestine, 
who lived at the time when the Sepulchre was recovered. Of 
a similar nature is that borne by the Bordeaux pilgrim coeval 


9 Mark xvi. 5; compare John xx, 12, ~ 
VOL, XII.—NO. XXIII.—SEPT. 1849, 
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with Eusebius—by St. Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, a very little 
later—by A. Placentinus, another pilgrim, two centuries later— 
by Arculfus, only much more distinct, towards the close of the 
same century—by the English Saint Willibald, in the following 
century—by Paschasius Radbertus, in a description which he 
professes to have taken from the accounts of many travellers of 
that time, in the ninth century. 

Very curious and interesting extracts are likewise given, from 
the Russian pilgrim, Daniel, who visited Jerusalem in the twelfth 
century (which passage alone might suffice to establish the iden- 
tity of the sepulchre of that day with that of earlier times, as 
regarded its outward features), and from Father Boniface of 
Ragusa, who was employed by Pope Julius III. in the sixteenth 
century to superintend the restoration—and lastly, from certain 
eye-witnesses of the fire which took place in 1808, when the 
ante-chapel was dreadfully burned, and the chapel erected by the 
Crusaders on the top of the monolith was entirely consumed ; yet 
the cave itself received not the slightest injury internally. These 
extracts all unite to prove the continued existence of the native 
rock within the marble casing. 

Thus we have endeavoured to lay before the reader an analysis 
of the arguments and inductions by which Mr. Williams seeks to 
support a belief which has come down to us venerable with the 
hoar of ages; and plously steps forward to rescue from the 
charge, not merely of pitiful ignorance, but of wilful imposition, 
the bishops and clergy, and some of the brightest ornaments in 
the purest days, of the eldest Church in Christendom. And we 
bid him, God speed! Without pledging ourselves to a complete 
agreement with deductions founded upon arguments which we 
have had no opportunity of testing, we need not hesitate to 
declare that, so far as common sense can aid us, in almost all 
points where he and Dr. Robinson engage, we think the palm of 
victory must be awarded to our author—always supposing that cita- 
tions be correctly made, and local facts truly stated. Nor do we 
shrink from avowing an antecedent sympathy with one who takes 
his stand on the side which our English Churchman has espoused, 
in preference to those who set out—as the American Presby- 
terian seems to have done—with the axiom that ecclesiastical 
tradition is synonymous with fraud; or who—like his co- 
religionist of Scotland—while charging a Christian bishop with 
- an impious fabrication, deliberately asserts that primitive Chris- 
tians were likely to pay more marked honour to the resting-place 
of their human teachers, than to that grave in which the body of 
the blessed Saviour had been without seeing corruption; or to 


? Dr. Wilson, “ Lands of the Bible,” vol. i. 
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one, and he (alas, that we should have to speak it !) a professor in 
one of our own ancient universities, who—while calling the 
saints and fathers of the fourth century “‘ ignorant priests” —had 
the temerity to pronounce dogmatically, after a run of only fifteen 
days through Palestine, Jerusalem included *. 

For ourselves, we beg to tender to Mr. Williams our earnest 
thanks for his very valuable work, and to congratulate him on 
the patience, diligence, research, and piety which he has evidently 
brought to bear upon a subject of surpassing interest—whether it 
be viewed in a geographical, historical, or religious aspect. It is 
with sincere pleasure that, while writing these pages, we have 
heard of an act which reflects equal credit on him who gives 
and him who receives. We allude to the following gratifying 
announcement, which appeared in the “ Guardian” newspaper of 
Sept. 12th 


“The King of Prussia has presented to the Rev. George Williams, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge (through his ambassador, 
the Chevalier Bunsen), the golden medal for science, as a token of his 
high esteem and appreciation of the important services rendered to the 
republic of letters by that gentleman, in his interesting work The 
Topography of Jerusalem.” 


It would not be right to close this article without saying, that 
a large portion of the second volume is dedicated to an investi- 
gation of the Temple-mount as it was and as it is, as well as to 
the antiquities without the walls. The volume closes with an inter- 
esting account of the inhabitants of modern Jerusalem ; and with 
several long notes, for one of which—on Proselytism in the Kast, 
Bishop Gobat and the Malta Protestant College—we wish we 
had space. We earnestly invite attention to it. 

We must not omit to mention the very beautiful chapter, by 
Professor Willis, on the Architectural History of the Hol 
Sepulchre. And we would express a hope that Mr. W. wi 
consider over our suggestion in p. 180. 


2 Dr. E. D. Clarke. He fell into the monstrous absurdity of placing Mount 
Zion south of the Valley of Hinnom. 
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Art. X.—1. An Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Church of 
England upon By the Reo. MaskKELt, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Church, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. London: William Pickering. 1849. 


2. The Ministry of the Word for Absolution, according to the 
Doctrine of the Church of England since the Reformation. In 
reply to the Rev. W. Maskell’s Doctrine of Absolution. By the 
Rev. Cuartes Warren, M.A., Vicar of Over, Cambridge- 
shire. London: Hamilton and Adams. 1849. 


Tue question treated in these publications is one altogether of 
considerable difficulty, and yet of great practical importance, as 
all questions relating to absolution must necessarily be. ‘The 
effect of the absolutions in the daily service and the office for the 
Holy Communion, may not in itself at first sight appear to com- 
ea so many subjects of inquiry as it really does; but Mr. 
askell has thrown a new light on the subject in his sermon, 
followed up by the able publication mentioned at the head of this 
Article, on which it is our purpose to make some comments. 

The excessive evils resulting in many ways from the practice 
of enforced confession which had prevailed for some centuries 
before the Reformation, induced the abolition of that practice 
as a necessary preliminary to the reception of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, though it was still left optional in the case of any person 
whose conscience was troubled and who required further comfort 
or counsel, and the benefit of special absolution. The canons 
of the Church also recognize and sanction the practice of con- 
fessing sins to the minister of God, with a view to spiritual comfort 
by the same means. Jewell, Hooker, and, we may say, all our 
divines, concur in affirming that the Church permits and autho- 
rizes the practice, though she does not, like the Church of Rome, 
make it compulsory ; and Mr. Maskell agrees with this view, while 
he states his full conviction that the Church of England has done 
well and wisely in suppressing the practice of compulsory con- 
fession. The following passage conveys Mr. Maskell’s view on 
this part of the subject :-— 


“In this place I must say that it is no part of my duty now to defend 
the truth which our Church insists upon, namely, that priestly absolution 
is not necessary to salvation ; and, therefore, that oral confession is not 
obligatory upon all her members. It must be enough for me to declare 
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my entire and unhesitating acceptance of this, her decision: nor that 
alone; I would express also, with all humility, my deep conviction 
that the removal of the old rule, and the return to ancient practice in 
this respect, was one great and chief blessing of the Reformation. 

“Quite in accordance, therefore, with Holy Scripture, and with 
catholic tradition, is the statement that God ‘ pardoneth and absolveth 
all them that truly repent, and unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel.’ 
Excellent is the admonition which succeeds the pronunciation of this 
statement: ‘Let us beseech Him to grant us true repentance and 
his Holy Spirit, that those things may please Him which we do at 
this present; and that the rest of our life hereafter may be pure and 
holy.’ Most true do I believe it to be, that if returning sinners would 
once again be accepted of God, would once again ‘ come’ before Him 
‘holy and clean,’ they may with all confidence rely upon the ‘ way 
and means thereto,—alone and without other means,—which our 
Church has set before them; that is, ‘ to examine their lives and con- 
versations by the rule of God’s commandments; and whereinsoever 
they shall have perceived themselves to have offended, either by will, 
word, or deed, there to bewail their own sinfulness, and to confess 
themselves to Almighty God, with full purpose of amendment of 
life.’ 

“And once more: fully do I accept, and with God’s help, most 
plainly would I always endeavour to urge and to insist upon this truth 
also,—that, without any resort at all to priestly absolution, without 
receiving it, without desiring it, ‘if we have sinned, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous.’ If, therefore, 
we return to Him, who is the merciful receiver of all true penitent 
sinners, we may assure ourselves that He is ready to receive us, and 
most willing to pardon us, if we come unto Him with faithful repent- 
ance, if we submit ourselves unto Him, and from henceforth walk in 
his ways ; if we will take his easy yoke, to follow Him in lowliness, 
patience, and charity, and be ordered by the governance of his Holy 
Spirit, seeking always His glory, and serving Him duly in our vocation 
with thanksgiving. This if we do, Christ will deliver us from the curse 
of the law, and He will set us on his right hand, and give us the gracious 
benediction of his Father, commanding us to take possession of his 
glorious kingdom. These are indeed golden words; they are words, 
I humbly and heartily believe, founded, to their full extent, and in their 
obvious and honest meaning, upon the word of God itself, and the 
primitive teaching of the Church.”—pp. 151—153. 


This passage states the author’s full conviction that the Church 
of England held sacerdotal absolution not to be essential to 
the remission of sin; and that she is right in so holding and 
teaching. 

The particular point, however, made by Mr. Maskell is this,— 
that, although remission of sins may be obtained by other means 
besides the absolution of the authorized minister, that absolution, 
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when it is given, must always be preceded by special confession 
of sin made to him; and, therefore, that a general confession of 
sin made in and with the congregation, as it is in the daily service 
and the Holy Communion, is not such a confession as entitles 
those who make it to receive absolution ; and that, in point of 
fact, the absolution in those services is not, properly speaking, 
an absolution, but a declaration of God’s willingness to forgive, 
or else a prayer for the forgiveness of the penitent. We think 
that this is a fair representation of Mr. Maskell’s view on the point. 


It is comprised in the following passage :— 


**So far as I am able to comprehend the teaching of our Church, she 
holds the grace of absolution to be given, and to be given only, to the 
true penitent after a distinct confession by word of mouth of all known 
and remembered sins: such confession to be made to a priest, not for 
the purpose of asking counsel and advice, but in order to receive abso- 


lution through his ministry. 
** Hence the third form in our office for the Visitation of the Sick, and 


the absolution contemplated and advised in the exhortation which 
follows the appointed notice of Communion, alone convey and assure 
the grace of sacramental absolution, because they alone fulfil the 
required conditions. If this position be true, then, as to the other two 
forms which are contained in our Common Prayer-Book, it is, com- 
paratively, of no great consequence to examine very minutely into the 
extent of the spiritual graces which commonly accompany them. More 
than a declaration of comfort and consolation, by an authoritative as- 
surance of the infinite mercy of God towards all who repent and amend 
their lives, with an exhortation so to amend, the first so-called absolu- 
tion does not appear to be. Nor do I know that the second absolution, 
that, namely, which is in the Liturgy, although it may convey remission 
of venial sin, can in any important particular whatever be regarded as 
more than an eafnest supplication to God for mercy towards all who 


are then present,” &c.—pp. 44, 45. 


After perusing this passage, we are naturally led to inquire, 
On what authority the statement is made, that the doctrine of the 
Church of England is as Mr. Maskell describes it? The doc- 
trine appears to us novel, at least if we take into account those 
writers who have lived since the Reformation; and we are not 
aware that any such writer has been produced by Mr. Maskell as 
holding exactly his view. Certainly ritualists may be pointed out 
who hold the absolutions in the daily service and the Communion to 
be declarations, and not authoritative absolutions ; and, doubtless, 
writers may also be found who maintain that the absolution in 
the Visitation of the Sick, and in private confession, is strictly 
authoritative, and an exercise of the power of the keys. But we 
do not recollect to have observed authorities subsequent to the 
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Reformation who have taught that, in order to obtain absolution 
from a priest, it is absolutely necessary to have previously made a 
special confession to him. 

Mr. Maskell himself, when he comes to examine the evidence 
of writers subsequent to the Reformation, says that “there is a 
difficulty in referring to the works of theologians shortly after 
the Reformation, whether we appeal to them in support of, or 
against, previous confession, in order to the full grace of sacerdotal 
absolution ; namely, it is a point which scarcely seems to have 
come before them” (p. 130). And on examining the various 
passages which he quotes afterwards, it seems to us, that they do 
not establish ¢iis point ; but assert the lawfulness of confession 
and absolution, or deny that the Church of England has entirely 
rejected either. The only strong passage is an extract from 
Archbishop Cranmer’s Catechism, in which those who sin after 
baptism are exhorted to go to God’s ministers, and confess and 
receive absolution from them. - 

The great strength of Mr. Maskell’s argument, however, as 
regards authority, is made to rest on the doctrine of the Church 
of England previously to the Reformation; and here it cannot be 
doubted that his case is made out very clearly. On this point we 
shall have to offer some remarks hereafter. But in the mean time 
we have to observe, that even supposing Mr. Maskell were able to 
establish by sufficient authorities that in order to aspecial absolution 
addressed to an individual, a special confession of sin is necessary, 
still it does not seem to us to follow, that a general absolution may 
not be given, and be a valid exercise of the power of the keys, 
when a general confession has been made. We will admit to Mr. 
Maskell that if a penitent comes to a priest soliciting him to pro- 
nounce forgiveness of his sins, that priest should endeavour to 
ascertain in the first instance that he is truly penitent, and may 
take all reasonable methods to ascertain that the fact is so, by 
exhortation, instruction, and inquiry. If a penitent comes to have 
his spiritual wound healed by the advice and exhortations, and 
prayers, and absolution of the minister of God, he should not 
conceal from that minister the state of his heart and life, more 
especially in those points which burden his conscience. Such 
communication is authorized and supposed in the exhortation to 
Holy Communion, in the Visitation of the Sick, and in the canons, 
as a pre-requisite to special absolution. But then this seems to 
furnish no argument against the validity of an absolution given 
generally to the congregation, on their general confession. The 
question is, May not the power of the keys—the power of binding 
and loosing—be exercised in such an act just as effectively as it is 
in special absolutions ! 
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We may, therefore, lay aside almost wholly the authorities 
which Mr. Maskell has accumulated in proof of his position ; 
for they all go to establish that, in order to receive what is 
called sacramental absolution, 7. ¢. to receive special remission 
of sins, previous special confession of sins to the person 
pronouncing the absolution is requisite. But there are other 
absolutions, which were not reckoned as sacramental, 1. ¢. as 
not given in the rite of private confession and absolution, and 
yet which have always been recognized in the Church, as an 
exercise of the power of the keys in binding and loosing. We 
allude to absolutions given by synods, and by bishops in their 
consistories and elsewhere ; and other formal and public absolu- 
tions, not given in what Roman Catholics call ‘the tribunal of 
penance,” 4. ¢. not in private, and after secret confession. Now if 
these be an exercise of the power of the keys—if they be true and 
real absolutions, it does seem to us that Mr. Maskell’s argument 
from the general principles and practice of the Church prior to 
the Reformation, is not tenable; and that there is no authority 
for maintaining that, in order to receive “ the grace of absolution,” 
a special confession must, in all cases, be made toa priest. In 
reference to the question how far the absolution in the daily and 
Communion service is to be regarded in the light which Mr. 
Maskell, and which the divines of the Church of Rome also 
regard such absolutions in the public service, namely, as mere 
prayers or forms which do not comprise any exercise of the power 
of the keys, but at the utmost may possibly avail to obtain pardon 
for trifling faults or “ venial sins,” we would quote the follow- 
ing words of Hooker, which certainly do not support that view :— 


“ First, seeing day by day we in our Church begin our public 
prayers to Almighty God with public acknowledgment of our sins, in 
which confession every man, prostrate as it were before His Glorious 
Majesty, crieth guilty against himself; and the minister with one sen- 
tence pronounceth universally all clear, when acknowledgment so made, 
hath proceeded from a true penitent mind; what reason is there every 
man should not under the general terms of confession, represent unto 
himself his own particulars whatsoever, and adjoining thereunto that 
affection which a contrite spirit worketh, embrace to as full effect the 
words of divine grace, as if the same were severally and particularly 
uttered with addition of prayers, imposition of hands, or all the cere- 
monies and solemnities that might be used for the strengthening of 
man’s affiance in God’s peculiar mercy towards them? Such comple- 
ments are helps to support our weakness, and not causes that serve 
to procure or produce the gifts. If with us there be truth in the 
inward parts, as David speaketh, the difference of general and particular 
forms in confession and absolution is not so material, that any man’s 
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safety or ghostly good should depend on it.”——-Hooker, book vi. ch. iv. 
15, ed. Keble. 


We quote this passage, not only as carrying with it considerable 
authority, but as drawing the distinction to which we have ad- 
verted, between general and particular absolutions, and acknow- 
ledging the validity of both. 

The truth is, that if we look to the terms of our Lord’s 
commission to his Apostles, in which the power of the keys, and 
of remitting and retaining sins, is conveyed, we do not find any 
thing to warrant us in asserting, that the power thus conferred 
can only be exercised in private confession and absolution. Will 
any one deny that it was fully exercised, when, after public and 
formal penance for sins in the Church, public absolution was given 
to numerous penitents together? Will any Romanist, even, 
deny that the power of the keys, given to the Apostles by our 
Lord, is not exercised when the pope, or when some authorized 
ecclesiastical tribunal, imparts by formal sentence absolution to 
bodies of persons who have transgressed, on their penitence ? 
The papal bulls contain grants of ¢ndulgence, which is considered 
as an exercise of the same power given in the words referred 
to, to all persons who perform certain conditions, or execute 
certain works. We adduce such well-known facts as these to 
show that we have no right arbitrarily to limit the exercise of 
the grace of remission in the ministry, to the single case of 
private confession; and we adduce them also, as furnishing a 
sufficient reply to the mass of authorities quoted by Mr. Maskell, 
from authorities prior to the Reformation. Even the Latin 
Church never held the principle, that the power of the keys is 
only exercised in the sacrament of penance; and, therefore, let 
it be ever so clearly proved, that in order to the integrity of that 
sacrament, a special confession was previously necessary, not a 
step will have been gained, to show that absolution cannot be 
given by God’s ministers except in that rite. 

Now, if this be so, we think the weight of authority is at once 
in favour of the opinion which Mr. Maskell argues against. 
For the simple fact, that the Church of England herself calls 
the forms in the daily and Communion service ‘* Absolution,” is, in 
itself, in our mind, a sufficient proof that she regards them as 
absolutions. Mr. Maskell holds that they are improperly called 
Absolutions. We think that in this, Mr. Maskell labours at a 
great disadvantage. We should not hastily assume that the 
Church of England does not mean what she says. 

Mr, Warren, in the publication which we have mentioned at 
the head of this article, states the argument from authority in the 
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Church of England, since the Reformation, with much clearness 
and force. He begins thus :— 


“The first point on which I rest is, that in 1549, our Reformers 
retained an Absolution in the Communion Office as a proper Absolu- 
tion, not as an ordinary prayer. This I shall endeavour to show 
(when we come to that form), and think that I shall be able to prove, 
At this time therefore (when they made auricular confession no longer 
compulsory), they also must have relinquished the tenet that a special 
confession is necessary to the receiving the grace of sacerdotal Absolu- 
tion. It may not be amiss to put, in order, the three several views 
now laid before the reader. 

“The Church of England, before 1549, taught, first, that a distinct 
oral confession is necessary to the receiving sacerdotal Absolution ; 
secondly, that sacerdotal Absolution is necessary to salvation, whence, 
consistently, auricular confession wascompulsory. Mr. Maskell asserts 
that the Church has only denied the second, which makes auricular no 
longer compulsory. To allow the efficacy of a general Absolution, we 
must deny the first; and this, I maintain, the Church has done.” 


The following passage contains a strong confirmation of the 
view above stated :— 


‘In James I.’s time, we read in a ‘ note of such things as shall be 
reformed,’ appended to Dr. Montague’s Narrative of the Second Day’s 
Conference— The Absolution shall be called, the Absolution, or general 
Remyssion of Sins.’ And in Barlow's Account—‘ Next in order was 
the point of Absolution, which the Lord Archbishop cleared from all 
abuse or superstition, as it is used in our Church of England; reading 
unto his Majesty both the Confession, in the beginning of the Com- 
munion Book, and the Absolution, following it; wherein, saith he, the 
Minister doth nothing else but pronounce an Absolution in general. 
His Highness perused them both, in the book itself, liking and approv- 
ing them, finding it to be very true which my Lord Archbishop said. 
But the Bishop of London, stepping forward, added: It becometh us to 
deal plainly with your Majesty; there is also, in the Communion Book, 
another more particular and personal form of Absolution, prescribed to 
be used in the order for the Visitation of the Sick. This the King 
required to see ; and while Master Dean of the Chapel was turning to 
it, the said Bishop alleged, that not only the Confessions of Augustin, 
Boheme, Saxon, which he there cited, do retain and allow it; but that 
Master Calvin also did approve such a general kind of Confession and 
Absolution as the Church of England useth, and withal did very well 
like of those which are private, for so he terms them.. The said parti- 
cular Absolution in the Common Prayer Book being read, his Majesty 
exceedingly well approved it, &c. The conclusion was, that it should 
be consulted of by the Bishops, whether, unto the Rubric of the general 
Absolution, these words, Remission of Sins, might not be added, for 
explanation’ sake.’ I do not know that any other explanation of this 
addition can be given, than the Bishops did it, in order to mark the 
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difference between our Absolution and the Romish Absolution of the 
Sacrament of Penance; and at the same time, to show their belief that 
the Absolution is effectual to the Remission of Sins. It had been ob- 
jected that Absolution was like the Pope’s pardons. The new name 
would refer men to the new and better doctrine. But if the Absolution 
were regarded only as an appropriate prayer of no higher order than the 
other prayers of the service, I do not see how this new title could be 
applied to it. Whatever argument can fairly be drawn from a name, is 
against Mr. Maskell’s hypothesis,” 


The same view is confirmed by the position taken by the 


_ bishops in the Savoy Conference, which is well worthy of notice :-— 


“It is necessary to notice the substitution of the word Priest for 
Minister, in certain editions of the Prayer Book. ‘On an examination 
of the editions belonging to that period, it is found that the words were 
used as if no distinct meanings were assigned to them. The editions of 
1607 and 1627 have ‘ Minister.’ The form of prayer for the fast in 
1625, and the Prayer Books of 1632 and 1633, have ‘ Priest ;’ but the 


~ editions of 1634 and 1639 again have the word ‘ Minister.’’ Cardwell 


Con, 237. At the Savoy Conference, the Nonconformists desired that, 
as the word Minister, and not Priest or Curate, is used in the Absolu- 
tion and in divers other places, it may, throughout the whole book, be 
used instead of those two words; and it was answered, ‘It is not 
reasonable that the word Minister should be only used in the Liturgy. 
For since some parts of the Liturgy may be performed by a Deacon, 
others by none under the order of a Priest, viz. Absolution, Consecra- 
tion, it is fit that some such word as Priest should be used for their 
offices.’ And in the revision of the Liturgy which followed, the Abso- 
lution was ordered to be pronounced by the Priest alone, instead of the 
Minister. 

*“* Now, regarding the use of the word Minister, even the passages 
before quoted from Jewel’s Apology and Defence, would make it appear 
that the word, when standing alone, and without any thing to extend 
its meaning, was taken at that time to signify, Priest. But Nicholls, 
in his book on the Common Prayer, has shown that this was the case, 
quoting from the Lambeth Council, ‘ Ministri Ecclesia,’ ( Tit. de Infor- 
matione Parochianorum ;) and Lyndwood’s Gloss, ‘ Ministri, Hoe in- 
telligas de wis quibus regimen plebis est commissum;’ as elsewhere, 
‘Minister ponitur pro rectore vel gubernatore.’ 

“At the time of the Savoy Conference the word had changed its 
meaning. Although, therefore, Minister could never be fairly interpreted 
otherwise than Minister of Absolution, i. e. the Priest; still the mean- 
ing was considered to be uncertain, and there were variations in the books. 

“Tn such a case the Bishops are a competent authority, and they 
ruled that the form shall be used by the Priest alone, inasmuch as 
Absolution is committed to him. If the Absolution were merely an 
appropriate address, they would have ruled that a Deacon might pro- 
nounce it,” 
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204 Maskell on Absolution. 


The result of this argument is stated by Mr. Warren to be, 
that the Church of England, as soon as she had been set free 
from the errors which had been mixed up with the doctrine of 
absolution in former times, appointed a form in her daily ser- 
vice, which she entitled an Absolution, and which she explained 
to mean a “remission of sins,” obviously assuming it to be an 
exercise of the power of the keys; that  & afterwards carefully 
restricted the use of this form to priests, on the principle that 
absolution belongs exclusively to them, and not to deacons ; that 
she altered her rubric in order to meet this view at a time when 
the meaning of words was changing; and that she refused to 
omit the words “remission of sins,” and to throw the office open 
to deacons in the time of King William, when certain persons 
who denied the efficacy of sacerdotal absolution, were desirous to 
induce her so to do; and he thus concludes :— 


“We have then, I argue, the authority of our Church for, main- 
taining that while a distinct and special confession is necessary for the 
priest even to entertain the question of administering a private absolu- 
tion, the benefit of sacerdotal absolution may, nevertheless, be obtained 
by the truly penitent, upon a general confession in the public ordi- 
nances of the Church. And this is, in such manner, left to the know- 
ledge and mercy of the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
carefulness and conscience of the penitent.”—p. 57. 


In conclusion, we must be permitted to offer some remarks on 
the principle on which the appeal to authority in Mr. Maskell’s 
work is conducted. The authority to which he appeals is the 
doctrine of the Latin Church, and especially of the Church of 
England for three centuries immediately prior to the Reforma- 
tion ; and he argues that whatever had been received in the Church 
of England up to that period, and was not then expressly, or by 
implication, rejected by any of the formularies of the Church, 
should be held to be still the doctrine of the Church. His words 


are as follows :— 


** We declare therefore that the Church of England now holds, 
teaches, and insists upon all things, whether of belief or practice, which 
she held, taught, and insisted on, before the year 1540, unless she has 
since that time, plainly, openly, and dogmatically, asserted the con- 
trary. This we declare in general. And, in particular, as regards that 
most important question, the right interpretation of the various services 
in our Common Prayer Book, we further add, that whatever we find 
handed down from the earlier rituals of the Church of England, and 
neither limited nor extended in its meaning by any subsequent canon 
or article, must be understood to signify (upon the one hand) fully and 
certainly all, and on the other hand no more than it signified before the 
revision of the ritual.”—p, 49, 
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Maskell on Absolution. 205 
Now, this is certainly, a very important principle; and to our 
view, somewhat a novel one. We do not find any such principle 
laid down in any of our formularies, or in the writings of our 
divines. We are therefore at a loss for any sufficient foundation 
for such a doctrine. The Church of England has not made any 
such assertion; and before members of the English Church can 
be expected to accept it, they must have some proof that it is a 
sound and a true principle. Before we can be required to receive 
it as members of the Church, we must learn where the Church 
has taught it. And, in the next place, we certainly do find in the 
Homilies strong condemnations of the errors prevalent in 
the Church for the last few centuries, while the Canons refer us 
for the interpretation of Scripture, not to the opinions of more 
recent times, but to the interpretations of the Fathers. The 
account given in the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, of 
the state of Rituals previously to the Reformation—the condem- 
nation of doctrines in the Articles—the very fact of a Reformation 
having been necessary—are all so many proofs, that there might 
be good reason for not laying down such a principle as that 
asserted by Mr. Maskell. It might, possibly, embarrass the 
Church, and lead to false doctrine and unsound practice on 
various points, if we were to assume, that every thing which had 
not been formally and dogmatically rejected by the Church of 
England, is to be assumed to be part of her creed. Is not 
the omission of a doctrine for 300 years, tantamount to its 
rejection? Supposing that for such-a time we do not find the 
writers of the English Church asserting, that absolution cannot 
be obtained without previous confession of all known sins, or 
maintaining that the absolutions in the daily service and the 
Communion, are essentially different in their nature from abso- 
lutions given after special confession, and are not any exercise of 
the power of the keys—supposing all this to be the case, does 
it not afford a fair presumption that the Church does not hold the 
views on these points which were taught by authority in the 
Western Church, from the time of the Council of Lateran? 
Does it not really amount to a virtual condemnation and rejection 
of that doctrine? To us, we confess, that it does seem so; 
and that it is therefore impossible to claim the authority of 
the Church of England since the Reformation in favour of Mr. 
Maskell’s view. We are bound to bear testimony, however, to 
the ability, clearness, and learning, with which that view has been 
put forward, and to express great satisfaction in perceiving the 
respect and deference for the Church of England manifested by 
this distinguished writer. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


“ETC. 


1. Willmott’s Journal of Summer Time in the Country: 2. Harington’s Reform- 
ation of the Anglican Chureh, and Macaulay’s History of England. With Post- 
script. 3. Freeman’s History of Architecture. 4, Notiees of Ancient Parochial 
and Collegiate Churches of Scotland. 5. The Ecclesiastical and Architectural 
Topography of England. 6. Hardwick’s Historical Enquiry touching St. Cathe- 
rine of Alexandria. 7. Baxter’s Church History of England. 8. Prichard’s 
Life and Times of Hinemar, Archbp. of Rheims. 9. Dr. Kitto’s Cyclopedia of 
Biblieal Literature abridged. 10. Der gute Gerhard von Kéln. A Tale, by 
Carl Simrock. 11. Capt. Marryatt’s Valerie. 12, Use and Abuse ; a Tale. 
13. Eamonson’s Observations on Goode’s Doctrine of the Church of England as 
to Baptism. 14. Barter’s Solemn Warning against the Doctrine of Special 
Grace. 15. Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture. 16. Dowling’s Natural 
History of Quadrupeds and Birds. 17. Russell’s Ancient Knight. 18. Ander- 
son’s Addresses on Miscellaneous Subjects. 19. Bp. Hobart’s Companion to 


the Altar, by Collingwood. 


1—A Journal of Summer Time in the Country. By the 
Revo. Rosert Arts Witimort, Lncumbent of Bear Wood, 
Berks; Author of “ Jeremy Taylor's Biography.” London: 
J. W. Parker. 


THERE is, perhaps, nothing in which the revolutionary character 
of modern times is more strongly marked than in the change 
wifich has passed over our literary style. Compare, for instance, 
the clear and simple narrative of Hume, or the lofty phraseology 
of Johnson or, Gibbon, with the brilliancy of Macaulay or of 
Elliot Warburton, and what a wonderful change do we see! In 
the style of the present day, point, antithesis, poetical imagery, 
variety, originality, and novelty of expression are the grand cha- 
racteristics ; corresponding, in fact, to the altered tone of society 
and conversation, which exhibits exactly the same features. In 
the present day an educated man who expects to shine in society 
must be at home on every conceivable subject of art, literature, 
science, politics, literary history ; and must be able to handle them 
all with an air of the most consummate mastery—to play with 
them as if he were an intellectual giant—to turn from grave to 
gay, and from the profoundest depths of philosophy and theolo 

to a witticism or a stanza. Is it not strange that with so i 
accomplishment, we have so little solidity of sense, or so little 
fixedness of principle? Notwithstanding all our brilliancy and 
thoughtfulness—(and we bid fair to rival France and Germany in 
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these respects)—we, somehow or other, do not produce as great 
men as we used to do in more dull and unphilosophical times. 
The march of education has given us a number of men who, to say 
the least, are quite as remarkable for a thorough satisfaction with 
their own capacities and judgments, as for any thing else. And 
now, ——- made these prefatory remarks, we will not do Mr. 
Willmott the injustice of including him amongst the class of per- 
sons to whom we have alluded, though our remarks have been 
suggested by the perusal of his work. It is decidedly, however, 
a work of the present day, in most of the respects above mentioned ; 
being a brilliant, ingenious, grave, sad, agreeable, poetical, witty, 
philosophical, theological, humorous, scientific, esthetic, conglo- 
merate. The author is a literary butterfly, at once in the bril- 
liancy of his tints, and the variety of his evolutions. He speeds 
in zig-zag course from flower to flower, scarcely spending time 
enough on each to extract a drop of honey. He is an epicure who 
will not be satisfied with any thing but the choicest tit-bits, and 
whose appetite is palled by any thing more than a taste of each in 
succession. 

The volume comprises a journal supposed to be kept during the 
summer months, in which the author enters all the results of his 
discursive reading from day to day, accompanied with thoughts 
derived from the impressions made by rural scenery or events, 
We are bound to say that the volume is, to us, a very pleasing 
one, though there is rather too much pretension in the whole 
conception and execution, and we do not feel satisfied at the spirit 
of the day which influences the tone and style of productions like 
this. The object of the work may be in some degree compre- 
hended from the following extracts :— 


‘“‘Few men of genius have taken the trouble of recording their feel- 
ings or studies. One or two precious legacies have perished by ac- 
cident or design. But where the full light is wanting, an unexpected 
illumination frequently breaks over a character from a passage in the 
published works of the author. A page of the journal is broken up, 
and melted into the poem or essay. Shakespeare’s sonnets are a chap- 
ter of autobiography, although unreadable till criticism finds the key. 
Raffaelle’s drawings were his diary ; Shenstone’s garden his confessions. 
Cowper’s letters and Wordsworth’s poetry reflect the features of these 
writers as face answers to face in water. 

“The notion of a journal implies variety. Gray confessed that 
his reading wandered from Pausanias to Pindar; mixing Aristotle and 
Ovid like bread with cheese. He might have sheltered himself under @ 
noble example. Lord Bacon considered it necessary to contract and 
dilate the mind’s eyesight; regarding the interchange of splendour and 
gloom as essential to the health of the organ. ‘The reader may test 
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the rule by trying it on his natural eyes. In a gorgeous summer day 
let him come suddenly from a thick screen of branches, turning his 
face towards the sun, and then to the grass. Every blade will be red- 
dened, as if a fiery procession had gone by. The colour is not in the 
grass, but in the eye; as that contracts, the glare vanishes. 

“‘ Subject the mental sight to a similar experiment. After wandering 
in the dim recesses of history or metaphysics, let the inward eye be 
lifted to the broad, central, glowing orbs of Shakespeare, Milton, or 
Hooker, and immediately cast down upon the common surface of daily 
life. Objects become hazy and discoloured; the dilation of the nerve 
of thought dazzles and bewilders the vision. It is wise, therefore, 
to familiarize the seeing faculty of the understanding to different 
degrees of lustre. Sunshine and twilight should temper one another. 
Despise nothing. After Plato take up Reid; closing Dante, glance at 
Wharton; from Titian walk away to K. du Jardin. 

“If a letter be conversation upon paper, a journal is a dialogue 
between the writer and his memory. Now he grows red with Horace, 
scolding the innkeeper because the bad water had taken away his 
appetite ; and before the strife of tongues has subsided, he sits down 
with Shakespeare under a chestnut-tree in Sir Thomas Lucy’s park. 
Thoughts must ever be the swiftest travellers, and sighs are not the 
only things wafted ‘ from Indus to the pole’ in an instant.”—pp. 4—6. 


To give an account of the contents of a work so multifarious 
as that before us would be impossible ; but we must select a few 


specimens. 


‘*Tt is delicious now to creep under the scented copse 
the green woodside along, 


until you steal on the leafy haunt of the woodlark. There is love in 
this idleness. I know that formal John Wesley put a brand on it: 
‘ Never be unemployed, never be triflingly employed, never while 
away time.’ Such an admonition might be expected from one of 
whom Johnson left this character: ‘John Wesley’s conversation is 
good, but he is never at leisure; he is always obliged to go at a certain 
hour.’ When Lord Collingwood said, that a young person should not 
be allowed to have two books at the same time, he fell into a similar 
error of judgment. The blackbird, that pipes in the warm leaves 
before my window, is a witness against the preacher and admiral. Heis 
tired of the lime-bough, and is finishing his song in an apple-branch 
that swings him further into the sun. He wanted achange. Then 
what is whiling away time? When Watt sat in the chimney-corner, 
observing the water force. up the cover of the saucepan, he aroused the 
anger of his relations, but he was discovering the steam-engine. Sir 
Walter Scott, walking one day by the banks of the Yarrow, found 
Mungo Park, the traveller, earnestly employed in casting stones into 
the stream, and watching the bubbles that followed their descent. 
* Park, what is it that engages your attention?’ asked Sir Walter. ‘I 
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was thinking how often I had thus tried to sound the rivers in Africa, 
by calculating the time that elapsed before the bubbles rose to the 
surface.’ ‘Then,’ said Scott, ‘I know that you think of returning to 
Africa.’ ‘TI do, indeed,’ was the reply; ‘ but it is yet a secret.’ Such 
is the idleness of genius.”—pp. 7, 8. 

In truth this is a charming book, after all. We are fairly 
beaten out of our moralizing vein by the many beauties that 
meet our eye in perusing it. There is not a page that is dull or 
uninteresting ; and we have been tempted to “while away” a 
good deal of time over its contents. e recommend our readers 
not to lay it aside if they come across it: indeed, we believe such 
a recommendation is altogether needless, 


u.—The Reformation of the Anglican Church, and Mr. Macaulay's 
History of England, By C, Harineron, A.M., Chancellor 
of the Cathedral Church of Exeter. London: Rivingtons. 


A Postscript to the same. Rivingtons. 


Tue Reformation of the Church of England is assailed from so 
many different quarters as to show the high importance of the 
Romanists, Romanizers, Unitarians, Rationalists, 

ectarians, and “ Liberals” of all denominations, are bent on 
fastening various accusations en the Reformers, with a view to 
degrade them, and, through them, the Church of England. The 
character of Archbishop Cranmer, and of the principal religious 
agents in the Reformation, is of importance to the Church of 
England: if it were not so, there would not be such continual 
attempts to blacken them. We may readily admit, that the 
leaders of the Reformation in England were fallible men—we 
cannot recognize them as the first teachers of our religion, or 
look on them as inspired ; and yet, we do not think that Church- 
men can with safety or with justice permit their characters to be 
run down, and adopt the views of them which the enemies of our 
faith are anxious to inculcate. 

What may be Mr. Macaulay’s religious profession, we know 
not; but we do know that his work is full of most insidious 
attacks upon the Church of England. From beginning to end, 
no opportunity is lost for representing it in the most unfavourable 
point of view. Hence, brilliant as is the eloquence of his work, 
it is one which no Churchman can recommend as a faithful and 
just portraiture. It is the writing of a partizan in opposition to 
the English Church. Its tone is like that of the Infidels and 
Rationalists of the present day in reference to the Church—a 
mixture of contempt and hatred. Mr. Chancellor Harington has 
VOL, XII.—NO, 1849. P 
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done excellent service in calling attention to Macaulay’s treat- 
ment of the Reformers. His pamphlet is directed very much to 
a vindication of the memory of Cranmer and the Reformers from 
certain imputations cast on them by Macaulay. Accordingly, 
after quoting certain passages in which it is asserted that ‘ the 
founders of the Anglican Church” held the most extreme Erastian 
views, denied the ‘ivine institution of Episcopacy, and “ retained 
it merely as an ancient, decent, and convenient ecclesiastical 
polity,” Mr, Harington states the object of his pages as follows: 


“My object in the following pages will be to show, that these 
assertions as regards Cranmer and the other Reformers, are not in 
accordance with historical testimony; that Mr. Macaulay has limited 
his enquiries into the views of the Archbishop and the ‘ founders of the 
Anglican Church,’ to the year 1540, whereas in Treatises, so early as 
1537, and subsequently in 1543, 1548, 1551, and 1552, Cranmer dis- 
tinctly disavowed Erastian views, defended the Divine institution of 
Episcopacy, supported Apostolical succession, and maintained the ne- 
cessity of Episcopal ordination for the due administration of the Sacra- 
ments; whilst the framers of our Liturgy and Ordinal, have not, as 
far as I am aware, advanced any opinions which would justify Mr. 
Macaulay’s imputations.”—p, 7. 


Mr. Harington very properly remarks on the expression, 
“ founders of the Anglican Church,” that it is “* rather difficult 
to ascertain the exact parties to whom Mr. Macaulay refers.” 
To speak of the Reformers as ‘“‘ founders of the Anglican Church” 
is an incorrectness which, we fear, is not unintentional in this 
instance. The pamphlet before us then enters on a very satis- 
factory and ably conducted criticism of those passages in Mr, 
Macaulay’s history which refer to the English Reformation, and 
demonstrates their incorrectness by an appeal to authentic docu- 
ments. Space prevents our following the author through the 
details of this exposure; but we may form some estimate of its 
value on learning, that in subsequent editions of Macaulay’s history 
the passages which were criticized in the pamphlet before us have 
been materially modified and altered, without, however, any 
acknowledgment of previous error. These alterations in detail, 
which are evidently c. to Mr. Harington’s able and timely pro- 
test, cannot, of course, alter the spirit of the work in hich they 
have been made. The Postscript to Mr. Harington’s pamphlet 
contains a very satisfactory reply to certain objections against the 
pamphlet. 
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111.—The History of Architecture. By Epward Frermay, M.A.,, 
late Feliow of Trinity College, Oxford. London: Masters, 


Tuis work takes a wider range on the subject of architecture 
than any that has come under our observation. It includes the 
history not only of Christian, but of classical and heathen archi- 
tecture. In fact, the author has extended his researches to all 
countries in which architectural remains exist. It may be sup- 
posed that so very extensive a subject can scarcely be treated in a 
very satisfactory way within the compass of a single volume; but 
we can only say, that in all those parts of the work which we have 

rused, we have found accurate information, research, and scien- 
tific views of the subject. 


1v.— Descriptive Notices of some of the Ancient Parochial and 
Collegiate Churches of Scotland. London: J. H. Parker. 


Ir is a matter of some surprise to find, that after the reign of 
Presbyterianism for so lengthened a period in Scotland, so many 
interesting churches still remain in that country. It seems from 
the work before us, that they are, in almost all cases, either of a 
very early or of a very late date; church building having appa- 
rently been almost entirely intermitted during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and part of the fifteenth centuries. In this curious 
and interesting work there are a variety of details of the Scottish 
Churches, which appear in many cases to present very peculiar 
features. The Flamboyant style seems to have been partially in- 
troduced in some of the later buildings, probably in consequence 
of the intercourse between Scotland and France. This publica- 
tion is a valuable accession to our architectural knowledge. 


v.— The Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topography of England. 
Published under the sanction of the Central Committee of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. Oxford 


and London: J. H. Parker. 


Tuts publication, of which we have seen one part, containing an 
account of the churches in Berkshire, will be a valuable record of 
the state of parochial churches at the present day, and will be 
useful to students in directing their attention to examples in their 
own neighbourhood, in which the various styles can be advan- 
tageously studied. The work would, we think, possess more 
interest and value if it entered somewhat more into antiquarian 
detail. It is at present rather 7 
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vi.—An Historical Enquiry touching Saint Catherine of Alex- 
andria: to which is added a Semi-Saxon Legend. By Cuar.Es 
Harpwicx, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of St. Catherine's 
Hall, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deightons; London: J. W. 
Parker; Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


Tus Essay is one of the publications of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, and contains a most learned and curious investi- 
gation of the life, legends, and worship of S. Catherine. It 
appears very uncertain whether she was known in England prior 
to the Norman conquest. Her worship probably came in with the 
Normans, having been introduced in the tenth century in the West. 
Mr. Hardwick has invested his subject with far more interest 
than could have been anticipated, and appears to have executed 
his work, as Editor of the Semi-Saxon Legend, with very great 
care and ability. Such a work as this reflects credit on the 
Society from which it has emanated. 


vil.—TZhe Church History of England: from the Introduction of 
Christianity into Britain to the Present Time. By Joun A. 
Baxter, M/.A., Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, Coseley. 
Second Edition. London: Hatchards. 


THERE is much in this work that we like (from what we have 
seen of it), and much that we do not like. The style is flowing 
and vigorous, and the book, though comprising so large a range, 
is not a dry narrative of facts, but is enlivened by appropriate 
remarks, inferences, &c. Indeed, we are of opinion that the author 
has allowed his pen too much liberty in the latter respect, and 
has permitted his own views on various points to enter rather 
too largely into the composition. The author is an earnest Pro- 
testant, and is keenly alive to the blessings of the Reformation ; 
but we think that his views are not exactly those of the Reforma- 
tion itself : it seems to us that they are formed on the later doctrines 
of religious liberty ; and while there is much impartiality through- 
out his history, it is by no means without exceptions. We will 
not say that the author is exactly in accordance with such writers 
as Mr. Goode, of St. Antholin’s. But there is a considerable 
infusion of the same kind of thing in his volume. 


vit.— The Life and Times of Hinemar, Archbishop of Rheims. 
By the late Rev. James C. Pricuarn, M.A., Vicar of Mitcham, 
and formerly Fellow of Oriel College. Littlemore: Masson; 
London: J. H. Parker. 


From the brief survey which we have taken of this volume, it 
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appears to us to be one of the most valuable contributions to 

eclesiastical History that we have seen. The author, whose 
early death the Church has to deplore, was one who probably 
might have supplied us with a readable Church history. His 
views are of such a complexion as would have rendered a more 
extended work from his pen really beneficial to the Church. The 
volume before us is intended for the general reader, not for the 
professed critic ; and accordingly it bases itself, with perfect pro- 
priety, on the researches of previous labourers in the same field, 
though original documents have been consulted in the more im- 
portant cases. In perusing part of the work, we have been much 
struck by the details which it gives of the mode of appointing 
bishops under the Carlovingian dynasty in France, at a time 
when bishops were in possession of quite as great emoluments and 
privileges as any that they have ever saieal deed We refer to 
p. 520, &c., where it appears that on a vacancy, a royal com- 
missioner, generally a hr ag was appointed to attend the elec- 
tion, the electors being the cathedral and parochial priests, and all 
laymen of noble or free birth; and the election being examined 
and confirmed by the metropolitan and all the bishops of the pro- 
vince. The whole account is well worthy of perusal, and fur- 
nishes a most edifying example of the fidelity with which the 
sovereigns of France performed their duties towards the Church ; 
and how little it was then supposed that the appointment of 
bishops was a part of the Regal Supremacy,—a power which was 
exercised as fully by Charlemagne and his successors, as it has 
been in more modern times by other princes. 


1x.—Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature abridged. By Joun 
Kirto, D.D., F.S.A., &c. Edinburgh: Black. 


Tue work before us is evidently the result of great labour and 
research ; and we have pleasure in recommending it to the notice 
of the Clergy as a work which is free from the taint of rationaliz- 
ing principles. The following statement at the conclusion of an 
able article on * Inspiration” is quite satisfactory on this point :— 


‘On the whole, after carefully investigating the subject of inspiration, 
we are conducted to the important conclusion that ‘all Scripture is 
divinely inspired ;’ that the sacred penmen wrote ‘ as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost;’ and that these representations are to be under- 
stood as implying that the writers had, in all respects, the effectual 
guidance of the Divine Spirit. And we are still more confirmed in this 
conclusion, because we find that it begets in those who seriously adopt 
it, an acknowledgment of the divine origin of Scripture, a reverence for 
its teachings, and a practical regard to its requirements, like what ap~ 
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peared in Christ and his Apostles. Being convinced that the Bible has, 
in all parts, and in all respects, the seal of the Almighty, and that it is 
truly and existing from God, we are led by reason, conscience, and 
piety, to bow submissively to its high authority, implicitly to believe its 
doctrines, however incomprehensible, and cordially to obey its precepts, 
however contrary to our natural inclinations. We come to it from day 
to day, not as judges, but as learners, never questioning the propriety or 
utility of its contents. This precious Word of God is the perfect 
standard of our faith, and the rule of our life, our comfort in affliction, 
and our sure guide to heaven.” —p. 430. 


This is a Christian statement and confession. Those who criti- 
eize Scripture as they do any other old book, are evidently 
Reformers of more than our popular religion: they are Reformers 
of Christianity itself—of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the 
Apostles. We are tempted to extract the following passage on 
verbal inspiration :— 


The doctrine of a plenary inspiration of all Scripture in regard to 
the language employed, as well as the thoughts communicated, ought 
not to be rejected without valid reasons. The doctrine is so obviously 
important, and so consonant to the feelings of sincere piety, that those 
evangelical Christians who are pressed with speculative objections 
against it, frequently, in the honesty of their hearts, advance opinions 
which fairly imply it, This is the case, as we have seen, with Dr, 
Henderson, who says that the Divine Spirit guided the sacred penmen 
in writing the Scriptures; that their mode of expression was such as they 
were instructed by the Spirit to employ; that Paul ascribes not onl 
the doctrines which the Apostles taught, but the entire character of their 
style, to the influence of the Spirit. He indeed says, that this does not 
always imply the immediate communication of the words of Scripture ; 
and he says it with good reason. For immediate properly signifies 
acting without a medium, or nithout the intervention of another cause 
or means, not acting by second causes. Now those who hold the highest 
views of inspiration do not suppose that the Divine Spirit, except in a 
few instances, so influenced the writers of Scripture as to interfere with 
the use of their rational faculties or their peculiar mental habits and 
tastes, or in any way to supersede secondary causes as the medium 
through which his agency produced the desired effect. 

‘In regard to this point, therefore, there appears to be little or no 
ground for controversy. For; if God so influenced the sacred writers 
that, either with or without the use of secondary causes, they wrote 
just what he intended, and in the manner he intended, the end is 
secured; and what they wrote is as truly his word, as though he had 
written it with his own hand on the tables of stone, without any 
human instrumentality. The very words of the decalogue were all 
such as God chose: and they would have been equally so if Moses 
had been moved by the Divine Spirit to write them with his hand. 
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has, The expression, that God immediately imparted or communicated to the 
it is writers the very words which they wrote, is evidently not well chosen. 
and The exact truth is, that the writers themselves were the subjects of the 
> its Divine influence. The Spirit employed them as active instruments, 
pts, and directed them in writing, both as to matter and manner. They 
day wrote ‘as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ The matter, in many 
y or cases, was what they before knew, and the manner was entirely con- 
fect formed to their habits; it was their own, But what was written was 
ion, none the less inspired on that account, God may have influenced and 
guided an Apostle as infallibly in writing what he had before known, 
and that guidance may have been as really necessary, as in writing a 
"iti- new revelation. And God may have influenced Paul or John to write 
itly a book in his own peculiar style, and that influence may have been as 
lers real and as necessary as if the style had been what some would call a 
the Divine siyle. It was a Divine style, if the writer used it under Divine 
on direction: it was a Divine style; and it was, at the same time, a 
human style, and the writer’s own style, all in one. Just as the 
believer’s exercises, faith and love, are his own acts, and at the same 
1 to time are the effects of Divine influence. The mental exercises of Paul 
ght and of John had their own characteristic peculiarities, as much as their 
sly 4 style. God was the author of John’s mind and all that was peculiar to 
ose u his mental faculties and habits, as really as of Paul’s mind and what 
oma | was peculiar to him: and in the work of inspiration he used and 
nee a directed, for his own purposes, what was peculiar to each. When God 
Dr. inspired different men, He did not make their minds and tastes all 
nen ‘ alike, nor did He make their language alike. Nor had He any occa- 
hey ‘ sion for this; for, while they had different mental faculties and habits, 
nl they were as capable of being infallibly directed by the Divine Spirit, 
hetly and infallibly speaking and writing Divine truth, as though their 
not mental faculties and habits had been all exactly alike. And it is 
re ; manifest that the Scriptures, written by such a variety of inspired men, 
fies and each part agreeably to the peculiar talents and style of the writer, 
use are not only equally from God, but, taken together, are far better 
nest adapted to the purposes of general instruction, and all the objects to 
a 8 be accomplished by revelation, than if they had been written by one 
vith man, and in one and the same manner, . y 
me ‘‘ This view of plenary inspiration is fitted to relieve the difficulties 3 
in and objections which have arisen in the minds of men from the variety : 
of talent and taste which the writers exhibited, and the variety of style 4 
no which they used. See, it is said, how each writer expresses himself 
ters naturally, in his own way, just as he was accustomed to do when not 
ote inspired. And see, too, we might say in reply, how each Apostle, 
"* Peter, Paul, or John, when speaking before rulers, with the promised 
had aid of the Holy Spirit, spoke naturally, with his own voice, and in his 
Any own way, as he had been accustomed to do on other occasions when 
all not inspired. There is no more objection to plenary inspiration in the 
atti one case than in the other. The mental faculties and habits of the 


Apostles, their style, their voice, their mode of spéech, all remained as 
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they were. What, then, had the Divine Spirit todo? What was the 
work which appertained to Him? We reply, His work was so to 
direct the Apostles in the use of their own talents and habits, their 
style, their voice, and all their peculiar endowments, that they should 
speak or write, each in his own way, just what God would have them 
speak or write, for the good of the Church in all ages.” 


x.— Der gute Gerhard von Kiln. LErzihlung von Karu Stmrock. 
Frankfurt.— Good Gerard of Cologne.” A Tale, by Cart 
Simrock. Frankfort. 


Txose of our reades who are at all acquainted with German 
literature, are probably not ignorant of the poetical powers 
of Carl Simrock, whose “ Rhein-Sagen,” or, Legends of the 
Rhine, have attained so great a circulation, and earned such 
7. loud applauses. Simrock is, perhaps, the most honest, straight- 
: forward, and altogether manly of German bards: he has not the 
rich oriental colouring of Freiligrath, nor the playful grace and 
gg fancy of Reickert, nor the finish of Uhland, nor the passion of 
_ Lenau and Bettz Paoli; but he is more amusing, we think, than 
| | any of these, more thoroughly healthful, more genial, and at the 
same time, perhaps, more strictly German. Certain affinities he 
has with his own great favourite, Goethe, whom he is never tired 
of celebrating: in fact, Simrock’s happier lyrics correspond to 
the first fresh inspirations of the youthful Goethe’s muse, much 
as the fresh sea-breezes may claim affinity to the young zephyrs 
| of spring that speed the mountain brooks. Goethe is sweeter, 
| and more graceful; Simrock has more of earnestness and 
} cordial sincerity. Of course, in his longer works this poet 
| has displayed far different powers ; especially in his great achieve- 
ment, the composition of a national epos, the ‘‘ Analungen- Lied,” 
; which forms a sequel and conclusion to that ‘* Niebelungen- 
— Lied,” which is one of the great glories of the German nation. 
| Here he has displayed a remarkable facility of invention, and 
no less power both of narration and description.—The little book 
before us, is also drawn in part from ancient sources, namely, 
i from a poem written by the middle-age minstrel, Montfort: there 
is a simplicity and freshness about the legend which has recom- 
mended it to our notice, and which induces us to record its 
leading incidents here, in as: few words as we can conveniently 
employ. We learn, then, from this story, written in easy and flow- 
ing rhyme, that the Emperor Otto of Germany, son of Otto the 
Finkler, offered up a certain prayer to God on the occasion of his 
founding a bishopric and completing a cathedral, wherein he 
boasted of his good works, and thereby excited the Almighty’s 
wrath, who sent his angel to bid the haughty emperor learn true 
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wisdom from the lips of a simple merchant, Gerard of Cologne. 
Otto was at Magdeburg at the time, several hundred miles away, 
but he at once departed for his destination, conscience-stricken ; 
and, after a good deal of difficulty, obtained the record of his past 
history from the noble-hearted Gerard. This Gerard, it seems, 
had embarked on a voyage in his youth, in a ship laden with 
costly stores for the purposes of merchandize. His vessel was 
driven by contrary winds into the harbour of Pagan Morocco, 
where he was, however, received very courteously by the Governor. 
Here, his goodness was first tried; for he consented to yield all 
his treasures in exchange for certain prisoners, Christian knights 
and ladies, who lay in the Governor’s Tower. All of these, save 
one lady, had come from England: she was the daughter of the 
King of Norway, betrothed to the English Prince. Gerard carries 
back the knights and dames to England, but cannot land the 
Norwegian Princess there, because, in the interval, the intended 
bridegroom has disappeared, and his foes, certain rebellious lords, 
rule in his stead. Accordingly, the good merchant carries the 
deserted princess to Cologne, where his son falls violently in love 
with her. She does not return his passion, but, as she is utterly 
desolate, it appears essential to her safety that some worthy man 
should become her guardian, and accordingly the bridal is on the 
very eve of being accomplished. In the very hour, however, 
of the betrothal-feast, Gerard goes forth, and happens to see a 
youthful beggar sitting alone at the gate, who looks superior 
to his fortunes. This beggar he discovers to be the missing 
English prince. Here a temptation arises to keep the princess 
for his son, especially as the latter’s passion is so violent, that 
the father fears the consequences to the young man’s reason 
if the marriage be broken. However, good Gerard scarcely 
hesitates: he resolves to risk all possible evils accruing, and 
proclaims the prince as England’s rightful heir, restoring his 
bride to him. Finally, he sails across the sea, to restore him, if 
possible, to his throne also. For that purpose, he claims the 
support of the knights he had previously delivered, and his name 
having already become very popular in England, he is received in 
triumph, and is even proclaimed king of the country by both 
nobles and people, who had grown tired of the tyrannical rebel- 
regency. At last, when he can obtain a hearing, good Gerard 
rejects the crown for himself, and entreats it for its rightful 
wearer. The request is granted with joy; and then, laden with 
honours, he returns to his good city Cologne, to live the life of a 
quiet and honourable citizen, esteeming it the sorest trial of his 
life, to be thus compelled to trace the record of his own good 
works. By this simple tale, the emperor is exceedingly affected, 
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and makes all manner of pious resolutions, which, we trust, he 
has piously kept; and thus concludes the pleasing legend of 
“ Gerard of Cologne.” We have told it, although thus briefly, 
because, to the best of our knowledge, it is a novel specimen of 
medizeval good sense and kindly feeling. There will be seen to be 
nothing Romish here: rather is every approximation to the 
dogma of human meritoriousness indirectly, we might almost say 
directly, anathematized. Now that we have mentioned this 
subject, we think it only due to Mr. Keble, since we recently 
censured his ‘t Lyra Innocentium,” for certain dubious and even 
painful expressions, to extract this verse from his charming poem 
on “ Pebbles on the Shore,” as indicative of the soundest faith on 
this cardinal doctrine of our Church; that loving faith, without 
merits, saves the sinner :— 
“What is a royal crown, 
Or first-born babe cast down, 
Before His cradle, to one heavenly smile? 
We may not buy nor earn, 
But He toward us will turn 
Of His own love; but we must kneel in love the while.” 


“Good Gerard” proclaims this lesson, and therefore has a 
special value in our eyes. Its author, Simrock, is indeed a 
ftoinan Catholic, as far as he is any thing; for we fear, from the 
occasional carelessness of his tone, that his religion is rather a 
matter of amusement than of earnest conviction, that he has not 
remained uninfected by the Hegelian folly of the day; yet this 
tale is Catholic in the best sense, and may honestly be recom- 
mended to our readers, and this is all with which we need con- 


cern ourselves. ‘‘ Fas est ab hoste doceri!”—not that we can 
regard good Simrock as an enemy, 


x1.—* Valerie,” an Autobiography. By Captain Marryart, 
R.N., Author of * Peter Simple,” “ Frank Mildmay.” In 2 vols. 
London: Colburn. 


Here is a tale which professes, we presume, to be the last legacy 
of its gallant author; though many such legacies mgd ores y be 
in store for us; for we shrewdly suspect Captain Marryatt to 
have had very little to do with the composition of these volumes ! 
The matter contained in them is extremely silly and uninterest- 
ing. The style, indeed, has a certain “dash,” a kind of “ off- 
handishness,” which would incline one to think the paternity 
authentic; and if there is constant evidence throughout of want 
of heart and want of principle, this cannot be received as con- 
clusive evidence against the imagined authorship. We do not 
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wish to press too heavily on a dead man, but there can be no 
doubt that the general tendency of Captain Marryatt’s extremely 
amusing works is pernicious. All of them certainly do not exhibit 
the heartlessness of “* Percival Keene,” or the recklessness of 
“The Naval Captain.” ‘Peter Simple” we confess to liking 
exceedingly, and indeed many of this writer’s tales, even those 
mentioned with reprobation, have no slight attractions; though 
we must think them calculated to injure young readers, and more 
especially to encourage them in a defection from the paths of 
truth and strict honesty. We are not here enabled to make good 
our assertions (which many of our readers can support from 
their experience) by long quotations, but are content to leave 
this matter in abeyance for the time. So much, however, we 
may say,—all, or almost all, Captain Marryatt’s works are enter- 
taining. How, then, can he have composed any thing so flat and 
unprofitable as the tale before us? Did he, perhaps, consent to 
edit this work for another — say, for a son or daughter — and was 
the publisher ignorant of the real authorship? ‘This is possible ; 
but these, of course, are only blind conjectures ; and it is no doubt 
within the range of possibilities that this is a real failure of Captain 
Marryatt’s own, long confined, perhaps, in a chest of old lumber, 
and now dragged from its fitting obscurity for the sake of a 
literary speculation. As an instance of the morality observed 
throughout, we may mention that the heroine of the book is cured 
of lying, which the author denounces, by means of a series of 
systematic lies told by her aunt, who corrects the child whenever 
she has done wrong by relating her misdemeanor as an actual 
dream which the aunt has had the night before, and which she 
accordingly retraces in every particular. The total absence of 
feeling displayed throughout is really singular. ‘ Valerie” feels 
herself constantly aggrieved in the highest degree by all her 
kindest benefactors, never shows or expresses the slightest gra- 
titude, and, in fact, exhibits one of the most odious individualities 
we have ever met or heard of, though the author evidently expects 
us to admire and sympathise with her. The waste of more words 
on this trashy bok were altogether superfluous. Mr. Colburn 
should really be more careful in publishing the works or re- 
puted works of clever men after their decease. Even if ‘* Valerie” 
be Captain Marryatt’s, it should never have seen the light ! 


x11.— Use and Abuse; a Tale. By the Author of “ Wayfaring 
Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, and on the Shores of the 
Danube.” By a Seven Years Resident in Greece. Wondon: 
Rivingtons, 

Tus is a very different tale from the last, exceedingly powerful, 
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if not excessively pleasant. It depicts the conflict between two 
mighty human spirits, one working for good and one for evil, in 
this world of trial. The conception is perhaps superior to the 
execution; at least the latter, though very grand in parts, 
appears to us too wordy, and approximating occasionally to the 
mystic magniloquence of a Carlyle. The portraiture of Arabyn, 
the evil genius, if we may so denominate him, is boldly, even 
daringly, drawn: whether the bounds of the possible be not here 
and there exceeded in this delineation, we will not take upon 
ourselves to decide. The mysteries of iniquity are, no doubt, 
fathomless. What we least like in this book is a certain spiritual 
pride, which is in some passages very glaringly manifested: a 
tone of stern condemnation is adopted with regard to all those 
whom the world believes most pious and holy. Not content with 
reminding us that these, too, are sinners, the author would 
almost seem to suggest that they are invariably greater sinners 
than their brethren. There is something stern and loveless in 
these sweeping charges, which might be removed, we think, with 
great advantage from the tale before us. Taken for all in all, 
however, this is a valuable and interesting contribution to what 
may be called our “ graver light literature,” and will, no doubt, 
meet with very many and very earnest admirers. Its author has 
great powers. We are much mistaken if he should not yet 
achieve “‘ far higher things,”—higher, because more truthful and 


less glaringly ambitious. 


x111.— Observations on “* The Doctrine of the Church of England as 
to the effects of Baptism in the case of Infants. By W. Goons, 
M.A., &c.” By the Rev. B. Eamonson, M.A., Vicar of 
Collingham., London: Rivingtons. 


In this well-written pamphlet, Mr. Eamonson ably shows the 
errors of such writers as Mr. Goode, who contend that the com- 
pilers of the Ritual were Calvinists, and that all the offices should 
be understood in a Calvinistic sense. This point has been ably 
and fully discussed by Dr. Laurence, the late Archbishop of 
Cashel, in his Bampton Lectures. 


x1v.— A Solemn Warning against the Doctrine of Special Grace, 
which causes Divisions in the Church, and prepares the way 
Sor Infidelity. By the Rev. W. B. Barrer, Lector of High 
Clere and Burgh Clere, &c. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts is a manly and vigorous protest against the doctrine of 
irresistible grace, and other dangerous tenets advocated in the 
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present day. It notices especially the speculations of the Arnold 
and Coleridge school. 


xv.—The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By Joun Rusxty, 
Author of “ Modern Painters,” with Illustrations, drawn and 
etched by the Author. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


Tus volume, in beauty of type, and splendour of illustrations, 
takes a high rank amongst works of the kind. Mr. Ruskin 
appears to be somewhat of an enthusiast in his subject, but his 
enthusiasm is rightly directed in inculcating the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, for the purpose of giving to God what we ourselves 
consider precious. The object of his work is to apply this prin- 
ciple more especially to church architecture. The rather fanciful 
title includes in reality a survey of the principles which should 
guide architects in church building and restoration ; and, on the 
whole, we have to express admiration of what we have seen of 
the book. ‘The subjects are, “ Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, 
Life, Memory, and Obedience.” Most cordially do we sympa- 
thize with the author’s eloquent and feeling denunciation of the 
practice of pulling down old churches, for the purpose of rebuild- 
ing them. Such an action, except when a building is tumbling 
down and cannot possibly be held up by any means, is an act of 
Vandalism. A new church can never possess the associations, 
and the other sacred and beautiful characteristics, of an old one. 
As Mr. Ruskin says— 


‘“‘Take proper care of your monuments, and you will not need to 
restore them. A few sheets of lead put upon the roof, a few dead leaves 
and sticks swept in time out of a water-course, will save both roof and 
walls from ruin. Watch an old building with anxious care; guard it as 
best you may, and at any cost, from every influence of dilapidation. 
Count its stones as you would jewels of a crown; set watches about it 
as if at the gates of a besieged city; bind it together with iron where it 
loosens; stay it with timber where it declines; do not care about the 
unsightliness of the aid; better a crutch than a lost limb ;—and do this 
tenderly, and reverently, and continually, and many a generation will 
still be born and pass away beneath its shadow.”—p. 181. 


This is well and eloquently said. We grieve to hear of 
old churches being ever pulled down. We can never restore 
Antiquity. 


xv1.—A Popular Natural History of Quadrupeds and Birds. By 


Dowtinc. London: Burns. 


A very well executed volume, and illustrated by neat woodcuts. 
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xvi1.—The Ancient Knight ; or, Chapters on Ohivalry. By Joun 
Russert, B.C.L., Incumbent of St. James's, Enfield. 


London: Cleaver. 


WE have been very much petite, indeed, with all we have read 
of this little publication. The subject is a delightful one, and it 
is treated in the best way. Mr. Russell thoroughly enters into 
the spirit of his subject. 


xv111.—A ddresses on Miscellaneous Subjects. By the Rev. J.8.M. 
Anverson, M/.A., London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts volume comprises an interesting series of Essays in the 
shape of Addresses on the following subjects :—1. The Profitable 
Employment of Hours gained from Business; 2. Dr. Johnson ; 
3. Columbus; 4. Sir Walter Ralegh; 5. England and her Colo- 
nies. These Addresses were read to the Members of a Literary 
Association of the Middle Classes of Society at Brighton, and seem 
admirably adapted for their object. We are sure that great good 
may be done in this way ; and Mr. Anderson has shown how it 
can be done. This is one way of getting at hearts which might 
refuse more direct appeals. 


x1x.—A Companion to the Altar. By Bisnorp Hosarr. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Collingwood, M.A., &e. London: 
Rivingtons. 


Tue high reputation of Bishop Hobart invests with interest 
whatever has proceeded from his pen. The work before us is 
replete with piety and devotion, and not less so with sound 
principles on Church matters. We wish, however, that the 
phraseology had been, in some places, less moulded on that system 
which looks on the Lord’s Supper as ‘ta mere symbol of a thing 
absent.” We are sure that such was not the intention of this 
excellent author ; but we think his expressions in some places 
might be improved. 


Foreign and Colonial Entelligence, 


Tue Rerormep Catuoric Cuurcu.—Table of the Episcopate.—— 
We extract with much pleasure from the Colonial Church Chronicle the 
following list of the Reformed Catholic Episcopate throughout the 


world 
EUROPE. 
Fifty Sees, and Fifty-one Bishops. 


Dr. J.B.Sumner.. Canterbury. 

Dr. Musgrave .... York. 

Dr. Blomfield .,,. London, 

Dr. Maltby - Durham. 

Dr. C. R. Sumner , Winchester, 

Dr. Kaye........ Lincoln, 

Dr. Bethell...... Bangor. 

Dr. Perey ...... Carlisle. 

Dr. Murray...... Rochester. 

Dr. Copleston .... Llandaff. 

Dr. Bagot ...... Bath and Wells, 
...... Gloucester, 


. Phillpotts ..,.. Exeter. 


. Longley ,... Ripon, 
. Denison .... Salisbury. 
Norwich, 
. Davys ...... Peterborough. 
. Thirlwall .... St. David's, 
. Pepys ....++ Worcester, 
. Gilbert ...... Chichester. 
. Lonsdale .... Lichfield. 
. Turton ...... Ely. 
. Wilberforce.. Oxford, 
. T. V. Short .. St. Asaph. 
. Lee ........ Manchester. 
. Hampden.... Hereford. 
.Graham .... Chester. 
. Eden........ Sodor and Man. 
. Beresford,... Armagh. 
. Whately .... Dublin. 
. Stopford .... Meath. 
. Tottenham ., Clogher. 
Leslie ,..... Kilmore, 
Dr, R. Knox ..., Down. 
Dr. Ponsonby .... Derry. 
Dr. Higgin ...... Limerick. 
Dr. Tonson ...... Killaloe. 
Dr. Plunket .... Tuam. 
Dr. O’Brien Osso: 
Dr, Daly Cashe 
Dr. Wilson...... Cork. 
Dr. Skinner,,.,.. Aberdeen. 
Dr. Torry ...... St. Andrew’s. 


Dr. Low ........ Moray. 

Dr. Terrot ...... Edinburgh. 

Dr. Ewing ...... Argyll. 

Dr. Forbes ...... Brechin. 

Dr. Trower ...... Glasgow. 

Dr. Tomlinson ,. Gibraltar. 

Dr. Southgate..,. at Constantinople. 
Dr. Coleridge .,.. late of Barbados. 


ASIA. 
Seven Sees, and Seven Bishops. 


Dr. Wilson ...... Calcutta. 

Dr. G. Spencer .. Madras. 

Dr. Carr ........ Bombay. 

Dr. Chapman .... Colombo. 

Dr. Smith ...... Victoria, 

Dr. Boone ...... at Shangai. 
Dr. Gobat ...... at Jerusalem. 


AFRICA, 
Dr. Gray Capetown, 


AMERICA. 
Thirty-six Sees, and Thirty-seven Bishops. 


Dr. P. Chase...... Illinois. 
Dr. Brownell...... Connecticut. 


Dr. Johns, ai) Virginia. 

Dr. H.U.Onderdonk New York. 

Dr. Ives ....+++- North Carolina. 

Dr. Hopkins...... Vermont, 

Dr. Smith ........ Kentucky. 

Dr. Mellvaine .... Ohio. 

Dr. Doane........ New Jersey. 

Dr. Otey Tennessee, 

Dr. Kemper ....., Wisconsin and Iowa, 
Dr. McCoskry .... Michigan. 

Dr. Polk ........ Louisiana. 

Dr. De Lancey.... Western New York. 
Dr. Gadsden eoeces South Carolina. 

Dr. Whittingham,, Maryland, 

Dr. Elliott ........ Georgia. 

Dr. Lee .....++++. Delaware. 

Dr. Eastburn...,.. Massachussets. 
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Dr. Henshaw .... Rhode Island. Dr. A. Spencer.... Jamaica. 
Dr. Chase ........ New Hampshire. Dr. Parry ........ Barbados, 


Dr. Cobbs ........ Alabama. Dr. Davis ........ Antigua. 
Dr. Hawks ...... Missouri. Dr. Austin........ Guiana. 

Dr. Freeman...... Arkansasand Texas, AUSTRALASIA. 
Dr. Potter...,.... Pennsylvania, 

Dr. Burges ...... Maine. Sia Sees, and Six Bishops. 
Dr. Inglis ........ Nova Scotia. Dr. Broughton .... Sydney. 

Dr. Mountain .... Montreal. Dr. A. Short...... Adelaide. 
Dr. Strachan...... Toronto. Dr. Perry ........ Melbourne. 
Dr. Field ........ Newfoundland. Dr. Tyrrel......++ Newcastle. 
Dr. Medley ...... Fredericton. Dr. Nixon........ Tasmania, 


Dr. Anderson .... Rupert’s Land. Dr. Selwyn ...... New Zealand. 


Total: 100 sees, and 102 bishops; one see having an assistant 
bishop, and one bishop being without a see. Of these there belong to 


The English Church .......... 28 sees and 28 bishops. 
The Irish Church 18 ” 13 99, 
The British Colonial Church.... 24 
The American Church .......- 26 . 5, 27 .33 
The American Missionary Church 2 ,, 2 


Canapa.—Report of the Toronto Church Society—The last report 
of this Society states the annual receipts at 2838/. The books circulated 
were :—Bibles, 853 ; New Testaments, 1230; Prayer Books, 1659; 
S. P. C. K. Tracts and Books, 11,310; other Tracts, 5300. The So- 
ciety has also contributed to the support of eight missionaries, one 
Indian interpreter, and one catechist. Annuities have been granted to 
three clergymen’s widows and two orphan children; also, assistance 
from the Bishop’s Students’ Fund to six students, Several donations 
of land, some of considerable value, have been made this year for 
Church purposes. About twenty new Parochial Associations have been 
organized. 

Proposed erection of a new See.—It appears that the recent journey of 
the Rev. E. Hawkins, the indefatigable Secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, is connected with the pro- 
posed division of the Diocese of Montreal:—The Rev. E. Hawkins, 
B.D., Secretary of the Society for the. Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, is on a visit to Canada, for the purpose, among others, 
of making arrangements for the erection of another Episcopal See in 
that colony. The diocese of Toronto covers an extent of country twice 
as large as all the dioceses of England put together, containing upwards 
of 100,000 square miles, with a population of 700,000 souls. There 


_ are 97 missionaries in the diocese in connexion with the Propagation 


Society, besides many others maintained by various means. The 
Bishop of Montreal, who administers also the diocese of Quebec, has 
earnestly urged upon the Society the need of a division of his diocese, 
which comprises 200,000 square miles, and a population of 800,000 
souls, At the census of the Lower Province taken in 1831, there 
were found belonging to the Church of Rome, 403,472; Church of 
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England, 34,620; Church of Scotland, 15,069; Methodists, 7019; 
Presbyterian Congregationalists, 7811; Baptists, 2461; Jews, 107; 
other denominations, 5577. At the last census, in 1847, the popula- 
tion amounted to 782,677. The clergy in Lower Canada amount, at 
present, to 87. It is now intended to form another diocese in Canada, 
and to erect a Bishop’s See at Quebec as well as at Montreal. The 
first appointment to the new Bishopric is to be conferred on the Rev. 
Isaac Hellmuth, M.A., Professor of Hebrew and Rabbinical Literature 
at Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, in the diocese of Montreal. 


Cryton.—Proposed College at Colombo.—The following statement 
in reference to the Diocese of Colombo, appears in the John Bull :— 
An application having been made for Government assistance for the 
establishment of a college in the diocese of Colombo, and refused on the 
ground that the state of the Colonial finances would not allow of any 
grant being made, the Bishop of Colombo has applied to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to undertake the 
task, the members of the Society being the trustees in England. For 
trustees in Ceylon the Right Reverend Prelate names the Archdeacon, 
or a Colonial Chaplain appointed by the Bishop, a native Colonial 
Chaplain, and the treasurer of the Colombo Diocesan Committee of the 
Society. The college is to be dedicated to St. Thomas, the Apostle of 
India, the visitor being the Bishop of the diocese ; the officers, a prin- 
cipal (at 400/, per annum), four honorary fellows, and a native tutor in 
holy orders. The objects proposed are the theological and general 
education of students in preparation for holy orders, and the training of 
native catechists and schoolmasters for the service of the Church in the 
diocese of Colombo, Towards the endowment of the college there have 
been already promised, a grant from the Christian Knowledge Society in 
England, of 2000/.; exhibitions for native students of the annual value 
of 10/., promised in the colony; the Heber Fund, about 400/., at pre- 
sent invested at Calcutta, and unemployed, to be transferred to the 
college; and from the Bishop, a site of nine acres, with buildings upon 
it, purchased by the Bishop for 2000/.; from the Bishop’s income 
during the present Episcopate, 200/. per annum; two exhibitions of 
101, each; the Bishop’s library ; and from the Bishop of Calcutta, the 
Metropolitan, 2001. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
intends to aid the foundation by a liberal donation, 


Cuina.—Popish Council at Hong Kong.—By order of Pius IX. a 
Council is to be held this year at Hong Kong, at which all the Bishops 
and Vicars-Apostolic of China, of Cochin-China, Tong-King, of Siam, 
of Tartary, of Japan, and of Corea are to be present. The object of 
the Council is to devise the most efficacious means for the propagation 
of the faith, and to mark out distinct and definite fields of operation for 
the French, Portuguese, and Spanish missionaries, with a view to obviate 
~ mutual rivalry which so frequently leads to dissensions among 
them, 
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France. The Episcopate and the Doctrine of the Immaculate Con 
eeption—The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary, which Pius IX., in his recent encyclic', has announced his inten- 
tion of declaring an article of the faith, is strenuously supported by the 
French bishops, who have taken the opportunity, in the mandements 
issued by them for the “month of Mary,” i. e. May, and, more 
recently, for the feast of the ‘* Assumption of the Virgin,” to record their 
full concurrence in the proposed addition to the creed of Rome. The 
grounds on which this extraordinary proceeding is defended are no less 
remarkable than the extravagant statements concerning the Virgin which 
the prelates put forth in the ardour of their Mariolatrous zeal. As these 
effusions must be reckoned among the most important documents of the 
age, constituting as they do the most explicit denial on the part of 
Rome of the fundamental verity of the Christian faith, that ‘ Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh,” that is, the flesh of our humanity, the 
nature of Abraham, and the seed of David, fallen and corrupt, until in 
His most blessed person it was restored to a sinless state,—we shall 
place a few extracts from them on record. 

The precedence in this ‘ cloud of witnesses ” belongs to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Cambrai, who, having had a private conference with 
Pius IX. upon the subject, thus introduces the question :—‘ We gladly 
avail ourselves, dear brethren, of the approach of the month consecrated 
to the Immaculate Virgin, in order to ask you for the prayers which the 
Sovereign Pontiff solicits in his encyclic of the 2nd of February last. 
That admirable monument of the piety of our holy Father the Pope 
towards the peerless Mary, sent by him to all the churches in the world, 
we have received from his blessed hands. During our sojourn near his 
august person at Gaeta, we have heard from his own lips, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, from his heart, the wish that a prompt reply should 
satisfy his legitimate impatience to define, by a doctrinal judgment, asa 
verity of the faith, what has always been for the faithful a verity of sen- 
timent, viz., the privilege of the spotless conception of the Mother of 
God. We had already, at the time of our journey to Rome, anticipated 
the desires of the Holy Father, and our humble supplications for this 
purpose had been united with those of one hundred and fifty of our vene- 
rable colleagues, intently imploring the favour of an apostolic decree, 
for bestowing upon our Mother a title which can no longer be disputed. 
That number now exceeds two hundred, and there is every indication 
that the unanimity of the wishes of the episcopate will ere long be 
declared. 

* We need not, dear brethren, remind you that, when the Church 
proposes to our faith a verity not hitherto defined by her, she does not 
thereby create a new dogma, as she is no less unjustly than inconside- 
rately accused of doing by our separatist brethren. She only proclaims 
and confirms by a solemn decree what was already, morally at least, the 
object of the faith of all, in every place, and at all times, according to the 


1 See English Review, vol. xi, pp. 238241. 
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rule laid down by St. Augustine (sic/): Quod ubique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus. Only, among our dogmas, there are some which, tike 
the light, burst forth at once; while others, sown from the beginning 
in the consciences of the pastors and of the faithful, are there preserved 
as a sacred deposit, and afterwards bloom and expand in the open day 
when the moment is come for them to be produced for the greater glory 
of God, and the edification of His elect. . 

“Such is the belief in the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mother, which, after being silently nourished from the fountain of 
Scripture and tradition, and subsequently brought into shape by obser 
vances and symbols, will soon break forth from this slow preparation of 
centuries, brilliant and radiant, like a flower from its stem. The deve- 
lopments which the devotion to Mary has received in these latter times, 
the apostolic concessions by which we are authorized to give her the 
title ‘Immaculate’ in her litanies, and in the preface on the feast of 
her Conception, the medal struck in honour of this glorious prerogative, 
all led to the anticipation that a question so deeply interesting to the 
glory of our divine Mother, and to the piety of her children, would ere 
long receive its solution. 

“‘ Existing circumstances appear to concur in hastening this decision. 
Amidst the great perils of the Church, and the great commotions of 
Christendom, new honours decreed to Mary were ever the happy presage 
of the most signal favours and the richest blessings ; for it is not in vain 
that the Church salutes her as the Mighty Woman who has crushed 
the head of the Old Serpent, and attributes to her alone the victory over 
all the errors which have made the world desolate.” 

The Bishop of Soissons thus labours to vindicate the consistency of 
the Church in this enlargement of her doctrine :—“ What the Church 
believes to-day, she believed yesterday, she has always believed; so 
that, if, as is our sweet hope, the Holy See should, for the consolation 
of the Christian world, define dogmatically that that blessed Virgin was 
conceived without spot of original sin, not only it would do that which 
in point of principle it has a right to do, but its decree would in no 
sense be an innovation, and would simply declare that the general 
belief in the Immaculate Conception is conformable to the written or 
traditional Word of God, to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, and the 
common belief of the faithful in all ages. Its decisions, when they 
promulgate an article of Christian doctrine, are nothing more than a 
solemn and authentic manifestation of a truth contained in the primitive 
deposit of revelation.” The bishop concludes by the expression of 
his fervent hope that, “ thanks to the guardianship and protection of 
the Immaculate Virgin, better days are in store for the Church and for 
France.” 

The Bishop of Puy considers the declaration of this doctrine to be 
the consolation of the Church mercifully reserved by Providence for the 
present evil times :—‘ We like to indulge in the persuasion that God, 
who does every thing by number, weight, and measure, has delayed to 
our time the manifestation of a mystery so highly calculated to edify 
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us, in order to bring new succour to bear upon new necessities, and 
that, as it has pleased Him to subject His Church to extraordinary trials, 
He graciously sustains her by unusual resources.” 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons thus proposes the question: “ As 
the oracle of the Universal Church and the supreme guardian of the 
Apostolic traditions, the Sovereign Pontiff desires to interrogate these 
traditions and to search the Divine Scriptures in order to decide, after a 
solemn inquiry, whether the Virgin, chosen of God to bring forth the 
Saviour of the world, and thus to co-operate in the great mystery of 
man’s redemption, was prepared for becoming the mother of the Saint of 
saints, by exemption from the stain of original sin.” As a matter of 
course, the Cardinal Archbishop answers the question in the affirmative, 

The Bishop of Périgueux holds faith to be, like the human body, 
capable of development in the course of time, progressive expansion no 
more destroying the identity of the faith than it does that of the body. 
Upon the basis of this convenient theory he thus proceeds: ‘ In the 
Holy Scriptures, and in tradition, those two sacred repositories of 
revelation, there are contained certain verities, precious treasures, 
brilliant luminaries, destined to enrich and to enlighten poor humanity. 
They have a real existence like all the other revealed truths, their 
origin and their foundation are the same; but, although already known, 
and transmitted from age to age as pious convictions, they have not 
been enrolled among the dogmas of our faith, the ever-wise Church not 
having as yet pronounced upon them. When, therefore, the Church 
does pronounce, she is not creating a truth; she only proclaims its 
existence with infallible authority ; but, after she has pronounced, every 
intelligence bows before the sacred dogma; whoever should refuse to 
adopt it by an act of faith, would abjure catholicity, and be on the instant 
rejected from its bosom. Among those truths, there is one very dear 
to your hearts, brethren, the truth of the Immaculate Conception of the 
most Holy Virgin Mary.” 

In the same style,, the Bishop of Marseilles contends that ‘ the 
exemption of the blessed Virgin Mary from original sin is a pious belief, 
universally admitted in the Church. This belief is so respectable, 
that the holy Council of Trent, in its decrees respecting original sin, 
freely declares that it does not intend to include the holy Virgin among 
the creatures stained by it. Indeed it is not permitted to teach pub- 
licly that she has been subjected to this stain. Nevertheless the glorious 
exemption attributed to her is not an article of the faith, the Church 
not having as yet pronounced a definitive judgment on the subject, 
which will not be done until the day when it shall please the Holy 
Ghost solemnly to glorify this great privilege of the Mother of God, 
and to cause it to be irrevocably recognized with an infallible authority, 

** Now, dear brethren, our holy father Pope Pius IX. has felt in his so 
pious heart an inspiration, as it were, from on high, which has made 
him desirous of rendering to Mary this solemn homage. He has in- 
terrogated all the bishops of the Catholic world; he has asked them to 
testify concerning the tradition of all the Churches, each for the one 
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which he governs, and to state at the same time their own opinion. 
His wish is, that their voices collected from all parts of the globe should 
sound forth in unison from the mouth of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, as 
the great voice of the universal Church, declaring, like a general council 
gathered around her head, a judgment which, thus definitively pro- 
claimed from the chair of St. Peter, should become the infallible decision 
of the Holy Ghost, and the immutable rule of faith. When, in the per- 
son of his worthy successor, Peter shall have spoken, the Church herself 
will have spoken ; for in him resides the plenitude of apostolic power ; 
in him all the authority of the Church is summed up; from him pro- 
ceeds, according to the expression of a holy Father cited by Bossuet, the 
ray of government for the whole episcopate; in him all terminates, as 
in the necessary centre of unity.” 

The Bishop of /réjus, in expressing his anxiety that the precious 
belief in the Immaculate Conception should be placed among the 
undoubted verities of the faith by an irrevocable decision (jugement 
irréformable) of the Pope, thus defines the doctrine in question :— 
‘That the blessed Virgin Mary, the mother of Jesus our Saviour, was 
not only free from all sin during her life, but that, by a singular pri- 
vilege, due to the great and special purposes of God with her, this 
peerless soul did not even at the moment of her conception contract the 
stain of original sin transmitted by the first man to his posterity.” 

Similar in effect is the language of the Bishop of St. Flour :—*‘ It 
was not meet that she, who was to crush the head of the Old Serpent, 
should herself be bitten by that infernal Serpent; it was not meet that she, 
who was to concur so directly in the destruction of the tyranny of Satan, 
should herself for a single instant be under the empire of that evil tyrant ; 
in one word, it was not meet that she who was to be the mother of the author 
of all good, should at the outset be herself the daughter of the author of 
all evil. Mary, and Mary alone, has therefore, by a purely personal 
privilege, been preserved from original sin; this is what we are taught 
by sound reason, enlightened by faith; what most of the Fathers of 
the Church more or less clearly intimate; what almost all the Catholic 
theologians teach in terms ; what the holy Council of Trent itself gives 
us to understand, when it declares that it does not intend to include 
the blessed Mother of God in the decree which it publishes on our 
deplorable original sin; what the singular favours tend to establish with 
which the Sovereign Pontiffs have enriched the churches where the 
feast instituted in honour of the wonderful prerogative here claimed 
for Mary is celebrated with special devotion ; what especially the indult 
tends to prove, with which his holiness Gregory XVI. of blessed 
memory has gratified ourselves, ten years ago, and by which, while 
granting us gracious indulgences, he authorised us to proclaim the con- 
ception of the purest of virgins immaculate and stainless in our public 
prayers.” 

The Bishop of Mans affirms, that ‘when the Church, charged with 
the office of teaching, and constituted by Jesus Christ the infallible 
judge of revealed doctrine, declares a proposition to be contained in 
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the deposit of revelation, she rescues it, by that very fact, from the 
empire of opinion, imposes silence on its gainsayers, and obliges all 
her children, without distinction of dignity, learning, or authority, to 
believe it as an article of the faith, under pain of anathema,” and then 
proceeds to put and to answer “the question treated in such magnificent 
terms in the encyclic:”—‘‘ Has the Virgin, par excellence, whom we 
venerate with so much love, and to whom we pray with such full and 
sweet confidence, been immaculate in her conception, as she was perfect 
in her earthly life? Our hearts unanimously respond, Yes! and they 
repel with invincible repugnance the thought that, infected by sin, she 
could have been for a single instant, by her nature, a child of wrath 
like ourselves; that God could have regarded her as an object of 
aversion, hatred, and contempt. Since He was able to preserve her 
from that hideous contamination, did He not owe it to the glory and 
honour of his adorable Son to do so? did he not owe it to Himself?” 

The Archbishop of Rheims maintains that the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception is ‘‘ founded on Scripture and the teaching of the 
Fathers, Councils, and Popes, conformable to the general and constant 
belief of the clergy and the faithful, and to the belief of the holy Roman 
Church, the mother and mistress of all the Churches,” acknowledges 
in terms of high eulogy the zeal of his clergy in “extending the worship 
of Mary,” and in making known and defending the prerogatives 
which “exalt her above angels and cherubim and above all creatures,” and 
expresses his willingness to be the interpreter at the Holy See of the 
wish of his clergy, participated in by himself, “ that the Holy See should 
declare and define as a doctrine of the Catholic Church, that the con- 
ception of the blessed Virgin Mary was entirely immaculate, and abso- 
lutely exempt from all stain of original sin.” 

The Bishop of Angouléme makes bold to assert that “it has always 
been in the Church the pious belief of the faithful, that by a singular 
privilege the most holy Virgin has been preserved from the sin which 
our first parents have transmitted to us with their blood; that the 
Serpent of hell, whose head she was to crush, never touched her with so 
much as an impure breath; that her soul was, from the first moment of 
her existence, in a state of perfect innocence and sanctity ; in one word, 
that her conception was perfectly immaculate. Isolated and transient 
contradictions,” the Bishop adds, “ which this belief may have en- 
countered, have only served to attest, in a more striking manner, its 
perpetual and unanimous acceptance. Nevertheless, in order to give to 
this belief the character of an article of faith, and to place it beyond the 
reach of all further discussion, it still requires the last and solemn sanc- 
tion of the Church by the mouth of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. For a 
long time past, numerous supplications and pious entreaties have been 
addressed to the Holy See, in order to obtain from its supreme autho- 
rity this dogmatic definition of the Immaculate Conception of the 
most Holy Virgin, the Mother of God.” 

The same fact that the papal chair has been besieged for a length of 
time by the votaries of Mary, is also attested by the Bishop of Ajaccio: 
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“The belief in the Immaculate Conception of the Holy Virgin, so far 
from growing weaker in its passage through centuries, has, on the con- 
trary, grown larger and stronger in the Catholic world, Hence the 
thousands of requests addressed in these latter times to the Holy See, 
not only for permission publicly to invoke Mary by the title of ‘ Im- 
maculate’ in her ‘Conception,’ by the august designation of ‘ Queen 
begotten without sin,’ but for the recognition, now at last, of this 
glorious privilege, by a decree of the successor of Peter, and for its in- 
sertion among the articles of the faith!” 

The transition from the previous state of the question to the ‘ happy 
consummation,’ now confidently anticipated, is thus curiously de- 
scribed by the Bishop of Saint Brieuc :—‘* When we contemplated the 
mystery of the Immaculate Conception of the august Virgin, we felt 
that a something was wanting both to our mind and our heart, a 
certainty which admits not the slightest doubt, The moment is come 
when the Church believes herself called upon to set upon it, by the 
instrumentality of her Supreme Head, the seal of her infallible authority, 
and to assign to it a place in the creed. . . . The whole world is nowin 
a state of expectation: hell gnashes with rage; Heaven rejoices; the 
earth is trembling with love, and hope, and happiness,” 

Still more rhapsodical is the style of the Archbishop of Bordeauz : 
‘‘ The comforter of the afflicted, she will heal our wounds; the star of 
the morning, she will light up the depth of the abyss into whieh per- 
verse doctrines might precipitate us; the ark of alliance, she will reunite 
too thankless children to their Pontiff and Father; and soon Pius IX., 
re-established on the throne to which so many wishes call him back, 
will announce to the City and to the world that Heaven is reconciled 
with the earth, and that henceforward there shall be but ‘one shepherd 
and one flock,’” 

But the most extravagantly heretical and blasphemous of all the 
diatribes on this subject which have come under our cognizance, is the 
mandement of the Bishop of Langres, who, it will be remembered, had a 
seat as representative in the Constituent Assembly, and who is likewise 
a member of the present Assembly :—*t When one reflects deeply upon 
the prodigious operations by which the mystery of the Incarnation has 
been aecomplished in the womb of Mary, and of the truly adorable 
privileges of that Divine maternity which was its glorious result for 
the peerless Virgin, one is led quite naturally, by a certain logic of 
Christian appreciation, to conclude that the creature which was raised to 
this ‘supreme dignity’ must always have been pure. 

** Mary, as is well known, in becoming the mother of the Saviour, as 
far as the soul and body are concerned, which constituted the human 
nature, has never been merely the mother of a man, but has always, 
truly and strictly, been the mother of God; seeing that the human 
personality has never existed in Jesus Christ, but that his body and 
soul were always those of the Divine Person. Now, when one reflects 
upon the intimate union which exists between a child and its mother, 
upon that fellowship of life which they have with each other so long as 
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the birth of the child has not separated them, and when afterwards, 
contemplating the adorable mystery which was consummated in the 
womb of Mary, one remembers that during nine months the Divine Per- 
son, whose mother that Holy Virgin was, subsisted on her breath, 
her blood, her life, and that for this very reason Mary was enabled, in 
the sublimity of her privilege, to say, like God the Father, to the Son 
of God, ‘ Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee ;’ one asks 
one’s self, if it is possible, that that breath, that blood, that life could 
ever have been, even for an instant, stained by sin. 

“ It is a doctrine of the faith against which no one protests, that the 
holy humanity of Jesus Christ could never contract this stain ; and the 
reason of this absolute impeccability is the hypostatic union of the 
human nature with the Divine nature, in one and the same person. In 
truth, as God is essentially opposed to sin, it was impossible that any 
sin should touch, however lightly, the humanity upon which the Son of 
God had conferred the ineffable honour of uniting it in Himself to the 
Godhead. Have we, then, not a right to conclude, that there must be 
not the identical, but a somewhat similar impossibility in her who has 
been so intimately, so marvellously, so perfectly united to the Godhead 
by the Divine maternity ? 

** When from all eternity the Son of God chose for Himself that 
mysterious habitation, could it be His will that it should at the outset 
be contaminated? If the heavens must be perfectly pure for this 
sovereign reason, that they are the dwelling-place of God, has that 
God, who is so justly jealous of His glory, required less purity for 
that other habitation which He chose for Himself in time, not only as 
the heaven in which He has prepared His dwelling-place with His 
angels and His elect, but as a living heaven, in which, and with which, 
and by which, it was His will that His own Son should live? 

** And does not this consideration become still more striking when 
Mary is placed in contrast with our first parents, and with nature in its 
original integrity? 

“‘ What! the first Eve, who has brought us all to ruin, should have 
been created in a state of innocence; and the second, who has procured 
salvation for us all, should have been conceived in sin! And yet it is 
to the latter that an archangel said, ‘ Blessed art thou among women,’ 
when in fact she would have been, at her origin, cursed with the whole 
earth, like all the works of man! 

‘What! my dear brethren, have ye not observed that, when God 
created the world, he stopped before every one of his works, and saw 
that it was good, and upheld it?’ Have ye not read that, when God 
had finished them all, He contemplated them all, and saw that they 
were very good? Vidit Deus cuncla que fecerat, et erant valdé bona. 

“And will any one dare to say on the contrary, that when God 
created Mary, He saw in her, at her coming forth from nothing, only a 
child of wrath! and that, in His eternal abhorrence of sin, He was forced 
to turn away His eyes from that imperfect and vitiated work, till it 
was purified, restored, and renewed ! 
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“ At this rate God would have made for man a perfect earth and a 
perfect heaven, igitur perfecti sunt coeli et terra; but as for Himself, 
and for that new earth, in which the Word was willing to take the clay 
of our nature, and those new heavens in which he prepared a habitation 
for Himself from all eternity, He would have made them at first only in 
the rough—what do I say ?—He would have made them no better than 
a work smitten beforehand with the sentence of the curse. 

** Ah! dear brethren, let us not permit ourselves to condemn or even 
to characterize such thoughts as these in the order of the things belonging 
to our salvation, because the Church does not yet permit us to do so, 
and because, in that supernatural order of things, the Church is the sole 
judge here below; but surely nothing in the world can prevent us from 
repeating, that, according to the simple appreciation of human reason, 
such consequences are revolting to good sense as well as grievous to 
faith. 

** No, the Church has not expressly defined this precious truth; but 
surely she permits us to believe it, surely we are certain to please her 
by believing it. The proof of this we see in the eagerness of the faithful 
in all the earth, in the numerous demands addressed by the bishops 
to the apostolic See, and, lastly, in the paternal condescension with 
which the Sovereign Pontiff himself invites us to convey to him the 
expression of our thoughts and our wishes, 

** Well, then, we say it aloud in the presence of the Catholic world, 
our opinion, which we deposit at the feet of the successor of the 
Apostles, is, that the Immaculate Conception of Mary is the most 
certain of all the facts not supported by the supernatural authority of 
the Church, the proofs of which, though. drawn from all the Christian 
records, nevertheless, do not as yet surpass the limits of human cer- 
tainty. 

“We shall, therefore, say with St. Anselm, that ‘to us it is an 
undoubted truth, that the most chaste body and the most holy soul of 
Mary were, from their origin, placed under the guardianship of angels, 
and thus absolutely preserved from all stain of sin.’ 

** We believe this firmly, for all the reasons which we have explained, 


and which in conclusion we will recapitulate. 


‘* We believe it,— 

‘1, Because, if the hypostatic union has rendered sin impossible in 
the holy humanity of Jesus Christ, the divine maternity which sustained 
the Son of God with the life of his holy mother has rendered sin inad- 
missible in Mary. 

‘** 2. Because Mary, having been eternally predestinated as the prin- 
ciple of a new world, and finding a place, like the humanity of the 
Saviour himself, among the generations of mankind only under the 
merciful hypothesis of redemption, the common rule is not applicable to 
her; and it is for this reason that God ‘ put enmity between her and 
the devil, whose head she has crushed, and who sought vainly to ensnare 
her;’ for this reason, that, according to the word of St. Peter Damian, 
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the virgin flesh of Mary has not received the stain which comes to us 
from Adam, although she was descended from him. Caro Virginis, ex 
Adam sumpla, maculas Ade non admisit. 

**3, Because all tradition testifies in favour of this dear belief: the 
records of the eastern Churches, and those of the Latin Churches, the 
testimonies of the holy Fathers, and the words of the sacred liturgy, 
the usages of the dioceses, and the eustoms of religious orders, are in 
marvellous harmony with the supreme authority of the Popes, in proclaim- 
ing that Mary is pure from her conception; so that we have on this 
point, though not yet defined in an obligatory manner, the antiquity, 
the universality, the perpetuity which are ever the principal foundation 
of the very doctrines of the faith, 

“4, Because the holy Council of Trent, by expressly refusing to 
include Mary in the decree of original sin, and in renewing, as far as 
the Mother of God is concerned, the constitution of Pope Sixtus IV., 
which gave permission in the public office to declare the conception of 
Mary immaculate, has sufficiently indicated what is, at the bottom, the 
innermost thought of the Church on this mysterious fact. 

5, Because it is impossible to comprehend that the conception of the 
blessed Virgin should be the subject of a festival, if it were precisely 
the only point in which that divine Virgin was not pure, considering, 
above all, that it is not permitted to hold a religious solemnity on what 
is not holy, 

**6, Because it is generally received, that it is impossible to extol 
the holiness of Mary too much, provided no attribute be given to her 
which belongs exclusively to the Creator: now it is evident that this 
exceptional latitude left to piety towards the Mother of God would no 
longer exist, if Mary had been for an instant contaminated by original 
sin, seeing that the consequences of that transmitted sin are incompa- 
rably more fatal than those of yenial sin, of which nevertheless we should 
justly dread to attribute the slightest stain to the purest of virgins. 

‘Lastly, because it is not possible that God, who, after the 
creation of all his works, saw that they were all good, should, after the 
creation of the most excellent of all creatures, see in her at her origin 
nothing but a child of wrath, 

‘“‘ This is our view, dear brethren. It is firm, precise, and not to be 
shaken, Next to the doctrines of the faith, nothing is to us more 
certain. And now what is our wish? Our wish is that men of faith 
may more and more share this view; that the Holy See, which in its 
indulgence has already complied with our wishes so far as to permit and 
give to the world a special office of the Immaculate Conception, may 
deign, according to its supreme wisdom, to take effectual measures that 
this comforting office may be unanimously recited in the whole Catholi¢ 
world; finally, that this belief, on which God permits that at this time 
all the wishes and all the hopes, as it were, of Christendom should be con- 
centrated—this belief, which rests as yet only on proofs drawn, it is true, 
from the purest. sources of Catholic truth, but established simply by 
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the conclusions of human reasoning, should be in some sort confirmed by 
an express definition of him who has been commanded to strengthen 
his brethren. 

“‘ Yes, we desire that this splendour be added to Thy glory-on earth, 
O our most blessed Queen ! 

‘We desire it first of all for Thee; not that our homage can in any 
way enrich Thee, but because, in our ardent love for all that concerns 
Thee, we find all our happiness in seeing Thy perfections acknow- 
ledged, Thy name admired, Thy worship perfected more and more. 

“We desire it also most ardently for ourselves, because, to every new 
praise which ascends to Thy mighty and merciful throne, blessings ever 
more abundant respond, which Thy inexhaustible and maternal hands 
pour upon the earth; and bécause, according to the language of the 
Church, those above all are entitled to hope for Thy assistance who 
suitably celebrate Thy holy conception. 

‘“‘Oh, yes! we desire it for ourselves, especially at this time, pre- 
cisely because of the sufferings and perils of these calamitous days; for, 
we know it, since the Church proclaims it, Thou art the help of 
Christians, Thou art the Comforter of the afflicted, Thou art the refuge 
of sinners; and it is chiefly when the tempest grows more furious, and 
the night darker, that it is our interest to see Thee shining forth with 
greater brightness, O Thou star of the Seas! 

** At Thy holy feet, therefore, O Thou peerless Sovereign of heaven 
and earth, we venture to deposit these desires of our inexpressible 
veneration and our filial piety. 

‘One of Thy most illustrious servants among our most admirable 
doctors, St, Bonaventura, used to say to Thee, ‘O Mary! blessed in Thy 
sight is the man who can never praise Thee enough; the light of God 
has risen in his heart, and the Holy Ghost illumines his mind,’ 

‘Grant, O glorious Virgin, that, despite of our unworthiness, some 
portion of this blessing may descend upon our weakness; for we would 
ever praise Thee, and ever hear Thee praised. 

‘* Then should we have attained the height of our wishes, if, before 
closing a too useless existence, we could hear the great voice of 
the Church proclaiming throughout the universe what we delight to 
repeat at the bottom of our heart: ‘ Hail, O Thou restorer of a 
fallen world! never, never wast Thou tainted with any sin|’ Salve, O 
cadentis mundi erectrix, nulli unquam culpe subjecta!” 

We make no apology for the extraordinary length of these extracts, 
The language thus held by the Romish episcopate furnishes evidence 
more conclusive than any that has yet been produced, of the essentially 
antichristian character of that apostate Church, and forms a most 
important link in the chain of iniquity by which her attitude in the last 


days is prophetically determined, 


Grermany.—The Council at Vienna.—The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Austrian empire were assembled in council 
at Vienna during the months of May and June of the présent year. 
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The council was opened by the Archbishop of Vienna on the 5th of 
May, and continued its sittings till the 17th of June. The number of 
prelates present, either in person or by deputy, was thirty-five. The 
following is an abstract of the contents of the lengthened synodical 
letter issued by the council on the day of its dissolution :— 

The object of the assembling of the council, by desire of His Majesty 
the Emperor, whose friendly invitation anticipated the wish and deter- 
mination of the bishops, is stated to have been to take counsel 
together as to what might be useful and profitable for the Catholic 
Church in that empire under the régime of the new constitution of 
the State, which may result from the late political events. After 
pledging themselves to put in execution in their several dioceses, 
according to the usual practice of the Church, their acts and decisions, 
so soon as they shall have received the final sanction, the bishops pro- 
ceed to advert to the calamities occasioned by the late revolution, and 
in particular they cite the following passage from a manifesto of 
the republican party, then recently published; ‘“ Religion, which must 
“be banished from society, ought to disappear from the minds of all men. 
“¢ By a necessary consequence the revolution destroys religion, by render- 
“ing the hope of heaven superfluous, through the liberty and happiness 
“of all upon earth. This is the reason why we take no part in 
“religious struggles, and in the attempts connected with them, such as 
** the formation of free congregations, &c., except so far as by the name 
“‘ of religious liberty is to be understood exemption from all religious 
“belief. What we want is not liberty of faith, but the necessity of 
“unbelief.” On this impious declaration the synodal letter comments at 
considerable length, and then proceeds to examine the various principles 
which have been put forward by the revolutionists. The love of 
‘nationality ’ is mentioned as the first of these false principles; after it 
the proposed ‘ separation of education from the Church’ is discussed ; 
and, lastly, the cry of ‘liberty’ is held up to reprobation as the most 
powerful of the means of seduction employed by the subverters of social 
order and of the ordinance of God. The synodal letter addresses itself 
both to rulers and subjects, and to the different classes of society, 
impressing upon them all the necessity of resisting the aggressions of 
the enemy, and living in subjection to the teaching and the rule of the 
Catholic Church. 

The Pius Association.—This association, which was formed some 
time ago in different parts of Germany under the name of the “ Pius 
Association,” for the promotion of the interests of the Romish Church, 
has been thrown into a state of agitation and disunion by the attempt 
of a large portion of its members to give a political action to the Society. 
The opponents of this tendency appeal to a recent rescript of the Pope, 
in which the general design of the institution is spoken of with appro- 
bation, while participation in political movements is unequivocally con- 
demned. On the other hand, the political party maintain that the ex- 
pression ‘civiles motus’ is to be understood, not of regular political action, 
but only of revolutionary movements. 
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Condition of “ the Rock.” —A correspondent 
of the Colonial Church Chronicle gives a detailed description of the 
religious condition of the mixed community of nations at Gibraltar, a 
short abstract of which will be read with the greater interest; as “ the 
Rock” gives its name to one of the Colonial bishoprics of the English 
Church. After adverting briefly to the Jews and Mahommedans, the 
latter of whom have no place of worship of any sort at Gibraltar, and 
the former five synagogues and several schools, the writer proceeds to 
enumerate the Christian communities, beginning with the Roman 
Catholics as the most ancient, These have two places of worship; the 
old parish church of St. Mary, at the north end, now converted into a 
cathedral, and a small chapel at the south, with schools attached to 
both. There is a Vicar-Apostolic, or Bishop, as he has been called 
since the appointment of the English Bishop, with a staff of ten priests, 
instead of the one priest, who was deemed sufficient for the service of 
the Church, when ‘the Rock” was first surrendered to the British, 
The comparatively new Protestant chapel is likewise converted into a 
cathedral, though little suited to sustain that character. It has not 
even a bell to call to prayers; there was formerly a small bell turret, 
but it either fell down, or was taken down, being insufficiently sup- 
ported. The erection of a detached clock and bell turret has been 
talked of, but not yet accomplished. Presiding over the cathedral, and, 
at the same time, over the civil interests of the Church of England, is the 
civil Chaplain and Archdeacon, whose advanced age unfits him for 
active exertion. On Sunday afternoon, service is performed by the 
chaplain to the convict establishment, whose duties are of the most 
laborious description, and who for the performance of this is rewarded 
by the shadowy honour of a stall in the cathedral. On Sunday evening, 
the prayers of the Church of England are read in Spanish, and a Spanish 
sermon is delivered by a gentleman who was once a priest in the Spanish 
Church, and who for the performance of this service, and for assisting at 
morning prayers, receives a sum under 50/. a year. The attendance on 
Divine worship is very indifferent, except at Easter time ; the Sunday 
morning congregation is under one hundred and twenty, the afternoon 
under fifty, the evening under twelve. 

Two of the Clergy, from having other important business, are pre~ 
cluded from pastoral intercourse with their congregations ; and amongst 
the civilians, who are the permanent residents, there is no hereditary 
love of the Church of England, of her rules and services. Hence 
little personal sacrifice is made in her behalf. Out of the enormous 
sum of 30,000/,, which is drawn from “ the Rock,” for the salaries of 
its officials, the Church does not come in for 400/. a-year, although 
several of the official posts of the garrison are utter sinecures, the 
occupants of which receive from 500/, to 1000/. a-year. In connexion 
with the cathedral, is a school containing about 150 children, The 
boys in the upper classes can mostly repeat the Church Catechism in 
English and Spanish. Besides the cathedral there is a garrison chapel, 
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exclusively for the military, the chaplain of which is independent of 
episcopal jurisdiction. 

The Wesleyans have an establishment, ostentatiously denominated 
the * Mission Protestante,” which costs the Parent Society upwards of 
800, a-year, and consists of a chapel and three schools, with two 
ministers, in the north; and, at the south, an excellent school-room, 
which is also used as a chapel. Many Spanish children of both sexes 
are here instructed in Protestant principles, without being pledged to 
embrace the Protestant faith. A lay-preacher and schoolmaster, well 
acquainted with the Spanish language, superintends this establishment ; 
the junior minister preaches occasionally in Spanish, both here and in 
the town. 

The Free Church of Scotland has lately sent out a talented preacher 
to take the place of the former Presbyterian minister, and has, by the 
popularity of his style of preaching, obtained a footing among the 
population. Hitherto the service has been conducted in a large room, 
but the erection of a chapel is contemplated. 


Inp1a.— Diocese of Calcuttao—Second Metropolitical Visitation — 
The bishop of Calcutta has just completed his second Metropolitical 
and fifth diocesan visitation. He delivered his Charge five times :— 
at Calcutta on Nov. 3rd, 1848; at Bombay on Dec. 12th; at Cotta- 
yam, in Cochin, on Dec. 26th; at Colombo on Jan. 4th, 1849; and at 
Madras on Feb. 15th. The voyage extended over 5500 miles, and 
occupied four months. 

In his Charge the bishop observes, that there are now ten sees, with 
as many bishops, in the large and unwieldy diocese, or rather region of 
the globe, in which he stood alone when he came out in 1832, and 
continued so for four years; and there are now in India and Ceylon 
nearly 300 clergy and 179 churches; whereas, in 1814, on the arrival 
of Bishop Middleton, there were only about fifteen clergy altogether, 
and not nearly so many churches’.” 

Of his own diocese the bishop gives the following account :— 

** The honourable Court have added to our Bengal establishment, in 
consequence of the extension of the British dominions in the Punjaub, 
which raises our number to fifty-nine chaplains, and, with supernu- 
meraries, to sixty-five or sixty-seven ; and our whole number of clergy, 
including professors, missionaries, additional clergy, and our four Lu- 
theran brethren at Agra, who train up their converts in our episcopal 
discipline, amounts to 128 or 130. We have, in the diocese of Calcutta, 
lost four of our brethren in Bengal since the last visitation, two of 
whom were carried off suddenly ; the other two sank under the gradual 
effects of over-labour. The deaths in our small number of clergy, in 


1 Including the missionary permanent churches in the different dioceses, especi~ 
ally in Tinnevelly, there are between four and five hundred—the temporary chapels 
I do not reckon. 
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about four years, have, alas! been eleven—a loud warning to those who 
survive. ‘The progress of the Calcutta Additional Clergy Society has 
been most gratifying. In 1845 we had only one clergyman in the field 
of labour; we have now four, and hope soon to have five*or six, as 
our funds allow of their increase. An anonymous benefactor, under 
the name of Cranmer, has paid his promised donation of 5000 Com- 
pany’s rupees, upon a clergyman being fixed above Allahabad. The 
Calcutta Church-building Fund has been pursuing its pious way. In 
1814 there were scarcely any churches in the diocese except the two 
in Calcutta; now there are ninety-two, to forty-five of which aid has 
been rendered by the fund. Grants have been made towards the erec- 
tion or improvement of twelve churches since the biennial report ia 
1847. To complete the circle of auxiliary plans, a fund has just been 
raised at Calcutta for the support of Scripture readers, which 1 would 
earnestly recommend to the bishops and clergy of other dioceses. I 
come now to the state of our missions. In Calcutta they are full of 
hope. There is no great movement at present, but a steady progress, 
The Mohammedan mission in Calcutta itself is now in full operation 
under the Propagation Society; the church of St. Saviour’s is conse- 
crated, and numerous Mussulmans attend the instructions of the 
reverend missionary. The crescent is fast waning in Bengal, as it is 
generally in every part of the world.” 

The following is his account of the diocese of Madras :—: 

* An Additional Clergy Society has been formed. The urgency here 
is extreme. There are upwards of sixty stations where no permanent 
provision has been made for a resident minister. When I was at Cochin, 
which is a part of this diocese, I found a flock of 380 Protestants, with 
about fifty communicants and 140 children in the school, which is 
merely visited once a month by a chaplain from a distance of about one 
hundred miles. In contrast with this destitution, there are ten Romish 
churches and twenty priests, within three miles of Cochin, labouring to 
seduce our people. In the diocese of Madras, I may truly say that the 
Missions are the honour of India and ‘ the glory of Christ.’ The ex- 
tent of them overwhelms the mind. They comprehend forty-three dis- 
tricts, with 693 villages and forty-six ordained ministers. The number 
of the baptized, and persons under instruction, is 47,099 ; communi- 
cants, 6806 ; school children, 13,087 ; permanent churches, 122 ; tem- 
porary buildings for public worship, 320. To God be the glory of this 
wonderful seed-plot of good.” 

The bishop adverts also, in terms of satisfaction, to the two other 
dioceses of Bombay and Colombo, and to the mission at Cottayam 
under the Rev. J. Bayley, who is about to retire after thirty years’ 
missionary labour. 

Diocese of Madras.—F rom the recent Report of the Madras Diocesan 
Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, it appears 
that new rules for its government have been framed, with the fall 
consent of the Parent Society in England. The due prerogatives of 
the bishop are preserved in their integrity; whilst the committee is 
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invested with sufficient power and responsibility to call forth the 
energetic co-operation of its members. The committee is to be elected 
every year by the subscribers at a general meeting. A scale of salaries 
has been agreed upon for the clergymen in connexion with the Society, 
distinguishing between natives, Europeans born in India, and Euro- 
peans fresh from England. Travelling allowances have also been 
adjusted to the various conditions of the missionaries. Clergymen, so 
long as they are unacquainted with the native tongue, are to be con- 
sidered only as assistant missionaries. 

The Missionary Seminary, formerly located in Vepery, is to be 
revived. Eight scholarships are attached to the seminary, four for 
Europeans, and four for natives. The Rev. A. R. Symonds, the 
secretary of the committee, is to be principal. The seminary at 
Sawyerpooram, under the Rev. G. U. Pope, now contains about 140 
youths, aged from seven to eighteen. The sister institution at Vedia- 
pooram, under the Rev. H. Bower, has about fifty. Both are reported 
to be in a highly satisfactory state. The mission of Combaconum has 
been subdivided into two missions; and the same change is about to 
be made in other districts. A higher rate of pay for native agents 
is about to be introduced, so as to bring forward a superior class 
of men. 

From the returns for the year 1848, printed in the Appendix, it 
appears that there are now in the various stations in connexion with 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in the diocese, 15,599 
baptized converts, and 4486 yet unbaptized; and that the number of 
baptisms during the last six months was 519. Nearly 5000 children 
are brought up in the schools. 


Jamaica. — Visitation of the Diocese. Church Statistics. —The 
Bishop of Jamaica has returned from the visitation of Middlesex and 
Cornwall, having thus completed his second general visitation of the 
diocese. An address from the clergy was presented to him on this 
occasion, to which the bishop returned an answer replete with valuable 
statistical facts, from which the following are extracts :—*‘ Under the 
teaching of the several pastors throughout the diocese, not fewer than 
10,000 persons have been presented to me in my second visitation to 
be confirmed ; sixteen new churches and as many burial-grounds have 
been consecrated. Within the six years that have passed since my 
translation to the See of Jamaica, the clergy have been increased by 
nearly a fifth of their number, whilst the general population, according 
to the census, has sustained a small diminution. The present ecclesi- 
astical establishment consists of four archdeacons, twenty-seven rectors, 
fifty island (or perpetual) curates, three colonial chaplains, and twenty- 
nine stipendiary curates or missionaries, all residing and ministering 
at their several stations in the diocese. Our schools are 110 in num- 
ber, and afford instruction, commonly on the national system, and 
everywhere under the vigilant superintendence of the clergy, to 7500 
pupils, principally the children of the poor, The want of any college 
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or seminary in this large and once opulent colony is universally 
admitted and deplored.” 


Sr. Herena.—Primary Episcopal Visitation.—This island has re- 
ceived its first visit from any Christian bishop in the spring of this 
year, when the Bishop of Capetown held a visitation in this remote part 
of his diecese. On Palm Sunday, Mr. Fry, formerly a missionary 
of the German Church, was admitted to the order of deacon; on the 
following Wednesday the bishop consecrated the church, “in memory 
of St. James,” and four adjacent burial-grounds. On Easter Eve, 327 
persons received confirmation. 

On the 10th of April, a special general meeting of the Church Society 
was held at the bishop’s request, the governor in the chair, when the 
bishop proposed certain amendments in the constitution of the society, 
which were adopted without a dissentient voice. The objects of the 
society, as defined by the new constitution, are, 1. provision for additional 
clergy; 2. the erection of more churches; 3. the dissemination of the 
Bible and of religious books ; 4. missions to the heathen; 5. the educa- 
tion of natives with a view to Holy Orders. Great exertions are being 
made for the erection of a new church in the upper part of James’ town ; 
but there is little hope of success without extraneous aid. 


Unirep Srates.—New Diocese of Indiana.—Another new diocese 
has been formed in the American Church, being the diocese of Indiana. 
The convention met at Indianopolis on June 29th, and elected for their 
first bishop the Rev. G. Upfold, D.D. The new diocese presents an 
arduous field for truly missionary labour. Ina population of 1,000,000 
souls the Church numbers less than 700 communicants, 

Annual Meeting of the Board of Missions.—The inefficient man- 
ner in which the missionaries of the American Church have latterly 
been supported, having led to difficulties and complaints in various 
quarters, and among others to the resignation of Bishop Southgate, and 
the abandonment of his interesting mission at Constantinople, the state 
of the missionary work was taken into serious consideration at the 
annual meeting of the Board of Missions, held at New York, on the 
20th of June, when the following resolutions were adopted :-— 

‘* Resolved, that the grievous inconveniences to which the missionaries 
and missionary bishops are subjected, through delay in the transmission 
of funds, impose a solemn duty on the Churches to make their annual 
contributions at the earliest period, that thus the domestic and foreign 
committees may be enabled to fulfil their engagements. 

“Resolved, that Advent Sunday be recommended as the appropriate 
time for receiving contributions for domestic missions.” 

On the important subject of Bishop Southgate’s resignation, the 
prevailing opinion was, that it was a matter which could only be 
settled by the General Convention, and the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

VOL. XII.—NO. XXIII.—sEPT. 1849, R 
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Resolved, that it is not expedient for the Board, at this time, to 
act in respect to the tendered resignation of Bishop Southgate.” 

Bishop Doane of New Jersey.—We adverted in our last ' to the abortive 
attempt made in the diocese of New Jersey to impeach the character of 
Bishop Doane, on the ground of the liabilities he had incurred for the 
institutions of his diocese. It is with great pleasure that we now give 
an abstract from a sketch of the history of that excellent prelate, which 
appears in the Colonial Church Chronicle, The following is the account 
which the bishop himself gives of the condition and progress of his 
diocese under his government :— 

Tt is now (March, 1849) more than sixteen years since the under- 
signed left home and friends, for service in a poor and feeble diocese. 
He has given himself unreservedly to the work, The Lord hath 
blessed it in his hands. The fourteen clergymen who were present at 
his election, have been more than four times multiplied. The little 
church of which he took the pastoral care has increased its capacity 
fourfold, and is yet too small, A noble structure is far advanced to- 
wards completion: the portion which is done is paid for; and_ the 
property of the parish is equal in value to three or four times the 
amount required to finish it, Thirty-three churches have been built, 
and ten repaired and improved. Ten parsonages have been added, 
Thirty-five deacons have been ordained, and thirty-three priests. 
Three thousand one hundred and seventy persons have been confirmed. 
These results are chiefly due, through God’s blessing, to the confidence 
and influence which the two institutions have created; and they have 
but begun their work, but they are well established. They are most 
extensively and favourably known. Pupils from the elder of them 
are dispersed through the whole land, every where, as samples and com- 
mendations of the Church-work here.” 

Dr. Doane was rector of Trinity Church, Boston, at the time of his 
election to the see of New Jersey. In 1833, he accepted the rectory of 
Burlington, which fell vacant just as he was deliberating where to fix 
his residence. The income of the rectory (in addition to a parsonage- 
house) was raised to 700 dollars; more than half of which sum the 
bishop has regularly paid for the necessary assistance of others. The 
annual income of the see, including travelling expenses, &c., averages 
241 dollars. The bishop’s own official income, therefore, has not ex- 
ceeded 500 dollars. | 

With these slender resources he hesitated not to enter upon plans 
from which a man of ordinary caution would have shrunk. His diocese 
was in a feeble state, from which. he hoped to raise it by means of 
Christian education. The proprietor of a female seminary in Burling- 
ton wished to dispose of his establishment; he became its purchaser, 
and opened it, May 1, 1837, under the name of “St. Mary’s Hall, 
for Female Education on Church Principles.” 


1 English Review, vol. xi. p. 505. 
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A loan of 25,000 dollars, for endowment, enabled the bishop to do 
this, But, before he had obtained subscriptions enough to cover two- 
thirds of that sum, a season of commercial distress came-on, and he 
was left alone to supply the deficiency. The same cause also affected 
the fund for promoting the annual cost of maintenance, several of the 
children receiving a free education. The establishment increased with 
rapidity, and the bishop was compelled to merge his whole resources 
and credit in the work. In 1845 he added a similar establishment for 
boys, under the name of Burlington College, with only the assistance of 
a subscription of 8000 dollars ; with which, in addition to an enlarge- 
ment of his own personal responsibility, he built and furnished an insti- 
tution, in which 127 boys receive their education, under a competent 
staff of teachers. 

At the end of last year, the bishop found himself the proprietor of two 
flourishing institutions, the gross annual receipts of which amount to 
70,000 dollars, but encumbered with an unmanageable debt. Under 
these circumstances, he made an assignment of all his property of every 
kind ; and the institutions, for which he has made such generous 
sacrifices, are still carried on, as heretofore, under his own personal 
conduct and supervision, but on the finatfcial responsibility of others. 

The Council of Baltimore.—The Synod of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, the assembling of which at Baltimore we 
briefly noticed in our last’, has issued a synodal letter, addressed to the 
faithful of their dioceses by “‘ the Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States gathered together in the Seventh Provincial Council of Baltimore.” 
It adverts, in the first instance, to the more complete organisation of 
their hierarchy, undertaken by the council at the express desire of 
Pius 1X., which is to be made known so soon as the decrees of the 
council on the subject shall have received the necessary papal sanction. 
The letter then takes occasion to advert to the Roman revolution, 
and the attempt to deprive Pius 1X. of his temporal sovereignty. In 
speaking of this, the synod records its “ conviction that the temporal 
principality over the Roman States has, in the order of Providence, 
been conducive to the free and unsuspected exercise of the spiritual 
functions of the papacy, and to the furtherance of religious interests, by 
contributing to the maintenance of scientific and charitable institutions. 
If the Bishop of Rome were the subject of a political sovereign, or the 
citizen of a republic, there would be reason to fear that he might not 
always enjoy that freedom of action which is necessary in order to 
insure for his decrees and measures respect at the hands of the faithful 
throughout the world.” 

After this strong assertion of the necessity of a temporal dominion 
to the efficient working of the papal system, the synodal letter guards 
itself against the conclusions that might be deduced from it, in the event 
of Pius IX. losing his temporal sovereignty, by the assertion that 
“ the pontifical office is of divine institution, and wholly independent of 
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all the vicissitudes to which the temporal principality may be exposed.” 
The synodal letter then dwells with particular emphasis on the proposi- 
tion, that *‘ by means of the uninterrupted tradition of the Roman Church, 
handed down from the Apostles through the succession of bishops, they 
(the Roman Catholics) confound all those who, through pride and reli- 
ance upon their own conceits, or through any other perverse influence, 
dare to teach any thing else but what is certified by divine revelation, 
and attempt to alter the doctrine which, like an unsoiled stream from a 
pure fountain, flows forth upon the whole world.” The synod farther 
adverts, in connexion with this subject, to the position of the Pope, 
expressing in affectionate terms its sympathy with him, and ordering a 
special day for a general collection towards his relief. 

From this the synod passes on to the chief topic of its deliberations, 
the question of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, on which 
it holds, in remarkable inconsistency with its own assertions as to the 
purity and antiquity of the doctrine of the Roman Church, the following 
language :— 

“‘ The repeated solicitations of the bishops, addressed to the Holy See 
from various parts of the Church, have induced his holiness to seek the 
advice of all his colleagues sespecting the point of doctrine, that the 
mother of our Saviour has been preserved by divine grace from all stain 
of original sin. This has been considered hitherto as a pious belief 
which derived its strength and its sanction from the festival of the 
Immaculate Conception, which for some centuries past has been 
celebrated in the whole Church. In the east this festival has been 
observed since the fifth century, under the title of the ‘ Conception of 
St. Anna,’ the mother of the holy Virgin; whether it was introduced 
in the west before the ninth century is not known. Every where in the 
whole extent of the Church, and from the most ancient times, Mary 
has been called holy and immaculate, as is clear from the liturgical 
books and the writings of the Fathers. St. Ephrem of Syria, in the fourth 
century, proclaimed that her purity and sanctity far exceeded that of the 
most sublime spirits which surround the throne of God, since it is her 
special privilege to be the Mother of the Incarnate Word. ‘She is,’ he 
says, ‘an immaculate Virgin, without stain or corruption, all chaste 
and free from all contamination and corruption of sin, the Spouse of 
God, the Mother of God, inviolate, holy, holier than the seraphim, and 
incomparably more glorious than all the heavenly hosts’.’ Although 
the attention of the Church in the primitive ages was specially fixed 
on the mystery of the Incarnation, although her authority was 
chiefly employed against the destructive heresies which attacked it 


directly, nevertheless the honour of the Virgin Mother was vindicated 


by the early Church as often as it was called in question, When 


Nestorius attempted to divide Christ, by attributing a distinct person- 


ality to his human nature, the great Council of Ephesus, in-proscribing 
this novelty proclaimed Mary the Mother of God, conformably to the 


1 Oratio in sanctissimam Dei Genitricem. 
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constant doctrine of all antiquity. Her perpetual virginity was subse- 
quently declared, when innovators dared to deny it. Her exemption from 
all actual sin was established by the holy Council of Trent, in a definition 
of faith; and the same venerable authority gave her the’ designation 
Immaculate, in a declaration annexed to the canons touching original 
sin. The Fathers declared that it was not their intention to include the 
blessed and immaculate Virgin in their decrees, but that in this respect 
the constitutions of Sixtus 1V. were to be observed. This pontiff, in 
consequence of the disputes which had arisen touching the immaculate 
conception of Mary, had found it necessary to issue a prohibition, under 
heavy penalties, against stigmatising as heresy either the pious senti- 
ment of the Immaculate Conception, or the contrary opinion. It hap- 
pened with regard to this doctrine as with regard to several others, that 
in the course of time doubts sprang up as to the tradition and faith of 
the Church. The disputes which arose on this subject were tolerated 
by her with the same consideration and patience with which the con- 
flict of opinion on the necessity of legal observances had been endured 
in the first Council of Jerusalem, until the voice of Peter put an end to 
the discussion. The Church abstained from a decisive judgment so 
long as the excitement subsisted, contenting herself with the pro- 
testation of the contending parties, that they submitted without reserve 
to her authority, and leaving every proof and every objection to be 
maturely examined and weighed in the balances of the sanctuary. But 
in permitting to the theologians the right of private investigation, the 
pontiffs took care to maintain the custom of celebrating the festival, and 
prohibited, under heavy penalties, any public expression of an opinion 
derogating from the belief for which the faithful felt a pious attachment. 

‘Since the Divine Scriptures teach that in Adam all men have sinned, 
and that we are by nature the children of wrath, the Virgin Mary, as 
the natural descendant of Adam, would have incurred the punishment 
common to all, if she had not been preserved from it by Divine grace, 
The angel Gabriel assured her that she had found grace before God, 
and saluted her as one full of grace. She was declared blessed above 
all women, both by the heavenly messenger, and by her cousin Elisabeth 
speaking by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. St. Jerome represents 
her as repairing by her obedience the evils brought upon the human 
race by the disobedience of the Mother of the human family. Her 
exemption from the general curse may be inferred from the fact, that she 
was chosen to be the Mother of our Redeemer, whose body was formed 
of her substance. St. Augustine, speaking of original sin, which he 
attributes in the strongest terms to every child of Adam, observes 
that he must not be understood to include the Virgin Mary, in reference 
to whom he could not, for the honour of our Lord, suffer any thought to 
be conceived which should have a tendency to sin; ‘ for we know,’ he 
says, ‘that grace was given her for triumphing over every kind of sin, 
since she has been chosen to conceive and bring forth Him who is 
essentially and supremely free from sin (De Naturd et Gratid).’ Taking 
this most just principle for our guide, we are enabled to interpret the 
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‘general assertions of the Fathers, without prejudice to the only and 


blessed creature whose womb, like a sanctified repository, has borne 
our Redeemer, and whose paps have given him suck. 

“The living faith and oral tradition of the Church, must be regarded 
as the echo of an ancient apostolic tradition, and as the authentic ex- 
pression of a revealed verity. The Holy Ghost is ever with the succes- 
sors of the Apostles, to guide them into all truth, and to call to their 
remembrance the doctrines originally taught by Christ, which will endure 
for ever, even though heaven and earth should pass away. He watches 
over them in order that the revealed doctrines may be kept free from all 
admixture of error. ‘ We will not anticipate the solemn judgment of 
the supreme bishop; but, at the same time, we exhort you, brethren, to 
continue to entertain a tender devotion for the Mother of our Lord, since 
the honour which you pay her is founded on the relation which unites 
her to Him, and is an act of homage to the mystery of His incarnation. 
The more you venerate the Mother as the purest and holiest of creatures, 
the deeper sense will you manifest of the divinity of the Son,—in fact, the 
pious servants of Mary, in ancient and modern times, have ever been 
distinguished by their zeal in maintaining the mysteries of the faith. 
From St. Ephrem of Syria to Bernard of Clairvaux, and from St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas to St. Alphonsus of Liguori, all have had a burning love 
to Jesus Christ, and have been noted for the purity of their lives, and 
their zeal for Christian perfection. On the contrary, those who 
attacked the veneration of the holy Virgin have readily fallen so low as 
to deny the divinity of her Son. Devotion towards her is an outwork of 
the Church, which protects the faith in the divine mysteries. 

** We doubt not, beloved brethren, that the powerful intercession of 
Mary will obtain, through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Redeemer, from the Father of lights and the Giver of every good gift, 
the necessary light and aid for the Supreme Pastor of the Church, and 
the graces and blessings to be desired for Christ’s people.’” 

The synodal letter concludes by the expression of a fervent reliance 
on the protection and assistance of the Virgin, amidst all the disturbances 
by which the world is at present agitated. 
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